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Britain 
Awaiting Loan 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig points out delay in ratifi- 
cation of Anglo-American Loan 
Agreement has been a blessing in 
disguise for Britain, inasmuch as it 
kept to a minimum use of dollar 
exchange, and reduced British im- 
portations. Sees British trade bal- 
ance position improved in interval, 
and valuable time gained in restor- 
ing sterling to convertibility. 


LONDON, ENG. — It is now 
confidently expected here that the 
American loan wil be ratified 
within the next fortnight or so. It 
has taken four 
or five months 
longer than 
was expected 
when the 
agreement was 
ratified by the 
British Parlia- 
ment in a few 
days in De- 
cember, last. 
the delay gave 
rise to much 





resentment, | 
but now that | 
ratification | 
appears to be | 
really within 
reach, official 
circles admit that it was a blessing 
in disguise. 

(Continued on page 3516) 
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Pictures taken at June 20 out- 
ing of the Boston Security Trad- 
ers are on pages 3494, 3495, 3496 
and 3497. 

Ohio Securities Section on page 
3480. 

Index of Regular Features ap- 
pears on page 3532. 
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What Should the Banker’s Attitude 
Be Toward Common Stocks? 


By L. O. HOOPER* 
Chief Analyst, W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Security analyst asserts that whereas bankers are prejudiced 
against ownership, they should have knowledge of equities, be- 
cause of (1) their frequent value in determining the quality of 
loans; (2) service to clients regarding their purchase by trusts, 


institutions, and individuals; 


(3) portfolio-management where 


bank is directly involved; and (4) general investment advice for 
depositors. Warns of dangerous pitfalls in stock speculation, in- 
cluding mass psychology, over-prudence, lack of vision, impatience, 


and over-emphasis on property value in lieu of earnings. 


Predicts 


permanently higher price earnings ratios, arising from secularly 


declining interest rates. 


I am not a banker. I do not pretend more than an academic 


no practical 
experience in jigs > 
passing judg- © 
ment on the 
merit of loans. 
My active 
interest, even 
in bonds, 
usually is con- 
fined to those 
speculative 
obligations, 
which, in their 
essence, more 
closely 
resemble 
equities than 
debt. I know 
that I am not 
a good judge of credit, or a com- 
petent practitioner in bonds. 


Most of you bankers, I surmise, 
are no more at home in the field 
of common stocks than I am in the 
area of credit. Your minds, and 
quite rightly, are attuned to cre- 
dits. Day in and day out, your 
after year, your main task is to 


(Continued on page 3502) 








L. O. Hooper 





*An address by Mr. Hooper be- 
fore the Maine Bankers Associa- 
tion Convention, Poland Springs, 
Me., June 22, 1946. 
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knowledge of the theory of determining a sound credit. I have had 





Economic Prospects 
And Economic Morals 


By BRADFORD B. SMITH* 
Economist, United States Steel Corporation 


Industrial economist, though maintaining that outlook is for a period of 
abnormal activity, due to heavy consumer and capital goods demands, 
views its duration as in doubt, because political 
forces as distinguished from economic forces are at 
work. Sees inevitable termination of an “abnor- 


mal’ boom which, because it is 


monetary inflation, will have a serious aftermath. 
Attacks morals of economic coercion and economic 
planning by government as a relapse “into bar- 


barian type of society. 


The strictly economic situation is dominated 


by two obvious economic facts. 


“strictly economic situation,” I mean to exclude 
consideration of the political or social framework 
of laws and customs within which we live. 
confining myself for the moment to the function- 
ing of economic factors within that framework. 


Should We Make 


The author, President of th 


ous support of British and French 


long-term amortized loan because 


small, (4) she will be getting val 





| sity of a substantial credit to the 





Affairs, was formerly assistant to President Roosevelt. 
recently returned from a visit to Italy where he had an oppor- 
tunity to study Italian needs at first hand.—Editor. 


-efewer 


a Loan to Italy? 


By LAUCHLIN CURRIE 


e Council for American_Italian 
He has 


Citing economic burden crushing Italy’s new democracy, Dr. Currie 
scores our Administration’s apathy thereto in contrast to its vigor- 


loans. Asserts Italy’s industrial 


and agricultural capacity is unimpaired. Concludes she can repay a 


(1) annual principal and interest 


would take only 5% of anticipated exports, (2) her merchant 
marine will soon be restored, (3) her other external indebtedness is 


uable assistance from the Mone- 


tary Fund. Urges our prompt action to forestall bi-lateral trade 
agreements elsewhere and overthrow of her democratic processes. 


Millions of words have been written and spoken about the neces- 


United Kingdom. Only slightly 
have 
been written 
about the 
French loan. 
No casual 
reader of 
newspapers 
nor listener to 
radio com- 
mentators can 
have failed to 
have become 
aware of the 
applications, 
or of the broad 





aggravated by 


By the words, 


I am 





Bradford B. Smith 


(Continued on page 3510) 





*An address by Mr. Smith before the North East Ohio Personnel Conference 
and the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, O., June 21, 1946. 
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case for the 
granting of 
such credits. 
In contrast, 
there has been virtually no dis- 
cussion of the Italian loan appli- 
cation, It will probably be news 
to the reader to learn that on Feb. 
14th the Italian Government 
asked the Export-Import Bank 
for a credit of 940 million dollars 
to be advanced over a period of 
time. Supporting. this applica- 


(Continued on page 3508) 
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Common 
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Byrndun Corporation 
Common 
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H. G. BRUNS & CO. 
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| alistic discussion. 


been during 
the past cen- 
turies of 
power diplo- 
macy; and 
whereas the 
emerging im- 
potencies of 
the Economic 
and Social 
Council de- 
note nothing 
more harmful 
than an un- 
successful 
“nice try” at 
creating a 
universal so- 
cial utopia—in sharp contrast 
thereto the Atomic Commission 
finds itself face-to-face with an 
actual and inexorable force (the 
bomb), concerning which phenom- 
enon it must realistically come to 
a definitive joint agreement, or 
perish! 

Unfortunately, however, the ad- 
vancing discussion of the atomic 
question is revealing that here too 
the motivation of national self- 
interest, and the advisability of 
camouflaging it, are resulting in a 
plethora of public double-talk 
and unrealism. 


Russia is furnishing the fore- 
most instance of this. The insin- 


cerity of Mr. Gromyko’s pro- 
nouncements is clearly disclosed, 
(Continued on page 3514) 
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By A. WILFRED MAY 





tries prematurely by bank credit. 
prices. 


tion and em- 
ployment. 
That goal can- 
not be reach- 
ed through 
monetary 
measures 
alone, but it 
cannot be 
achieved 
without -ap- 
propriate 
monetary 
measures.” 
M. S. Szym- 
cezak, Member 
Federal Re- 
serve Board, 
before Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, May 1, 
1946. 


Governor Szymczak’s address on 
“Our Monetary Problems” was of- 
fered, as he remarked in closing 


it, in such general terms as to 
“stimulate discussion rather than 
assuming to know the final and 


best answers to many of these 
complex problems today.” The 


public, he says, “is signifying its 
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Alden A. Potter 





desire to hammer out the right 
answers on the anvil of full and 
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free discussion. That, in essence, 
is democracy—and, by the same 





We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


CANADIAN BANKS 
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Canadian Securities Dep’t. 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
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The Atom Is Splitting UN 


| Motivation of national self-interest inherently dominates the atomic proceedings, entailing wholly unre- 
| Soviet’s basic policy of non-cooperation revealed by the. anti-U. S. tirades issuing 
from Moscow. Belief in the practicability of Gromyko’s proposal for ouilawing the bomb requires 
| “dewy-eyed” Utopianism. Basic differences between American and Russian-Polish programs analyzed. 
UN’s plans to take over UNRRA’s care of refugees are extensive and costly. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK, June 26—QOnce more in UN doings, a major | 
objective is rapidly running afoul of obfuscating politics. In the present atomic energy pro- 
ceedings, this course has uniquely harmful implications. Whereas in the case of the Secur- 


ity Council, its abortive attempts to escape power politics have left the world no worse | 
off than it had* : 


What Are “‘Appropriate Monetary 
Measures’’? 


By ALDEN A. POTTER 


Mr. Potter points out price and production controls are ineffective 
in stabilizing prices or preventing inaation. Contends under infla- 
tionary conditions, removal of price controls would not assure 
full production and distribution activities. Lays inflationary trend 
to “too much money” caused by expansion of bank deposits. Ai- 
tacks “forced saving’ and recommends all loans and investments 
be confined within the existing money supply as actually earned 
and saved. Sees a source of instability in financing of new indus- 


Finds money index only in crop 


“The solutions of our monetary problems must be considered with 
one fundamental aim—economic stability at a high level of produc- 
® 





token, we shall preserve our de- 
mocracy and our economic system 
only by such full, free, and fair 
discussion and debate.” 

The “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” has not hesitated to 
promote such freedom of discus- 
sion and debate in its columns by 
the presentation of novel as well 
as traditional analyses. An analy- 
sis is not right merely because it 
is novel, to be sure; but it is for- 
tunate that we have at hand per- 
sons and publications, still too 
limited in number perhaps, who. 
to auote Mr. Szymezak again, are 
secking ‘the right solutions by 
patient, open-minded study and 
discussion—not by dogmatism or 
any narrow consideration of our 
individual interests apart from 
the broader interest of the nation 
as a whole.” 


Such a praiseworthy attitude 
recognizes that progress necessi- 
tates departures from tradition 
and the “lessons of experience”’ 
by procedure which is necessarily 
novel. We cannot advance suc- 
cessfully while looking backword; 
perhaps it is not without signifi- 
cance that one of the most shal- 
low and emotional appeals for a 
communistic utopia was given the 
title “Looking Backward.” We 
must not try to proceed, as Sena- 
tor Vandenberg proposed for de- 
controt in OPA, by trial-and- 
error. Ways must be found for 


looking ahead with precision, as | 


did the astronomer who first fo- 
cused his telescope on the spot 
in eternity where he knew the 
vlanet Pluto would be found. Ow 
trials, like his, must be so made 
as to avoid error, if we hope to 
1VOid social disaster, 


Government by Pressure Groups. 


“Appropriate monetary meas- 
ures” should, to be sure, result in 
“a high level of production and 
employment.” But it does not 


(Continued on page 3498) 
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Structure and Operation of NAC 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Continuing his study begun in last week’s issue, Mr. Bratter de- 
scribes organization, procedure and personalities of National Ad- 
viscry Council on International Financial and Monetary Problems, 


set up by Congress in the Bretton Woods enabling act. 


Points out 


Mr. Vinson, as Secreiary of Treasury, has been most influential in 
Council’s affairs, though in case of British and French loans Siate 


Department's influence was at least as strong. 


affected by political situations. 


Sees financial views 


II 
How NAC Operates—Organization 
The National Advisory Council on International Financial and 


Monetary 


agencies which 
compose it. 
That commit 
tee, under the 
chairmanship 
of a represen 
tative of the 
Treasury De 
partment, con 
ducts all ne 
cessary statis 
tical and fac 
tual studies 
needed by the 
five NAC 
members in 
reaching their 
decisions. As 
indicated elsewhere in this article, 





Herbert M. Bratter 


Problems has a staff committee 
° from the five q— .________. 


made up of personnel 





many of the members of the staff 
committee, either occasionally or 
regularly as the case may be, sit 
in on the periodic meetings of 
NAC itself, explain the memo 
randa they have prepared, when 
explanation is needed, and often 
contribute to the discussion in 
other ways. 

In carrying out research assign 
ments from NAC, the staff com 
mittee through working commit 
tees utilizes the resources of the 
respective member departments 
and agencies. Its memoranda and 
documents are circulated among 
the members. 

Apart from the principal staff 
(Continued on page 3486) 





SEC Seeks More Control 


Over Unlisted Securities 


Ganson Purcell, its retiring Chairman, urges amendment to Securi- 
ties Exchange Act which would require companies with over 
$3 million assets and over 300 security holders to file statements 


similar to Exchange securities. 


Holds this would extend to invest- 


ors protection now afforded only to investors in listed securities, 
and would end right of corporations to select unregistered markets 
for its securities. Says about 1,000 corporations would be affected, 
of which 85% already have their statements certified by public 


accountants. 
text of proposed amendment. 


Analyzes effect on unlisted trading, and furnishes 


Ganson Purcell, who has since resigned as Chairman of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, in a report to Congress on June 19 
urged that the e 


Securities »& 
Exchange Act 
of 1934 be 
amended by 
inserting pro- 
visions requir- 
ing corpora- 
tions whose 
assets exceed 
$3 millions 
and having 
more than 300 
security 
holders be re- 
quired to file 
registration 
statements as 
now required 
by companies with securities listed 





Ganson Purcell 


«g | Commission. 


The purpose of the 





;}amendment is to elimina e a dou- 


ble standard with respect to the 
protection of investors which— 
more as a result of accident than 


'of design—has developed over che 


past 13 years. The effect of the 
securities acts adopted by Con- 
gress since 1933 has been to afford 
various essential protections to in- 
vestors in certain companies while 
leaving unpro.ected the investors 


who buy and sell securities issued 


by other companies of comparable 
size, importance, and public in- 
terest. 

As a result of existing legisla- 
tion, it is possible for investors to 


on organized securities exchanges. | optain reliable information wi-h 


The text of Chairman Purcell’s 
letter to Congress, which accom- 
panied the report, is as follows: 

There is submi.ted herewith a 


report of the Securities and Ex-_| 


change Commission recommend- | 


ing an amendment to the Securi- | 


ties Exchange Act of 1934 which 
would extend to investors in cer- 
tain unregistered 


| 


securi.ies the | 


protections now enjoyed by inves-| 
tors in securities which are regis- 


tered by their issuers with this 
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Should the Security Dealer 
Be a Vending Machine? 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


Dr. Sakolski, in commenting on SEC’s proposed prohibition on 
underwriters and dealers of w.thholding for their owa or special ac- 
counts securities cffered publicly, points out this proposal, along 
with other trading restrictions already placed or to be placed on 
securities dealers, is tending to make these dealers mere vending 
machines. Holds security transactions constitute a highly per- 
sonal business, with close relationships between dealer and cus- 
tomers, and that new proposed SEC rule destroys established 
trade praciices and is revoluticnary. 


I 

_The policy of the SEC and its satelite, the NASD, in 
their benign but misdirected efforts to protect investors from 
the supposed wily actions of security deal- 
ers and traders, is fast converting the whole 
field of security transactions into vending 
machine merchandising. The handcuffing 
of the industry through rules, regulations, 
formulas and philosophies makes the strait- 
jacket a flexible piece of wearing apparel in 
comparison with the restrictions imposed 
on security dealers in their relations with 
their customers. It is undoubtedly taking 
all human and personal elements out of the 
business. In a field of activity, which for 
generations was based on personal service 
and intimate buyer-seller relations, the aim 
appears to be to make transactions, agree- 
and bargaining mere mechanistic arrangements, 

(Continued on page 3513) 


SEC Proposal Would Deal Body 
Blow to Over-the-Counter Industry 


Proposed SEC Bill in its report to Congress a threat to over-the- 
counter market. Reminiscent of 1941 “equalization” propaganda. 
SEC rules barring fraud, deceit and manipulative practices con- 
stitutes adequate public protection. Industry should be briefed 
for organization of effective opposition. 





A. M. Sakolski 


ments, 











The Securities and Exchange Commission has filed with 
the Congress a report which it entitles “A PROPOSAL TO 
SAFEGUARD INVESTORS IN UNREGISTERED SECURI- 
TIES.” 

In effect this report recommends an amendment to the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 which would extend to in- 
vestors in unlisted securities the protection now afforded to 
investors in listed securities by reason of Sections 12, 13, 14 
and 16 of the Act. 

Section 12 of the Act deals with the registration require- 
ments for securities. 

Section 13 requires the making of periodic reports. 

Section 14 provides for proxy disclosures and Section 16 

(Continued on page 3521) 
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Book Cadillac 
Hotel Barbizon 
Schulte Real Estate Pfd. 
61 Broadway 
United Piece Dye Common 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








PLASTICS 
MATERIALS CORP. 


Prospectus on Request 


JF. Reilly & Co., nc 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX CG 616 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 9 
Richmond 4321 
Private Wires: 

Boston Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
New York 








TRADING MARKETS 


Thiokol Corp. 
Axelson Mfg. Co. 
Crampton Mfg. Co. 
Billings & Spencer 
Laclede-Christy Products 


Hinzoc & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
American Bantam Car 
Fidelity Electric Co. 


Class A Common Stock 
Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 











Victor-Monaghan Company 


Common Stock 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Hor, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 








74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: Teletypes: 











BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 








*Parks Aircraft 
Sales & Service, Inc. 


*Miles Shoes Incorporated 
National Radiator Co. 


Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


*Prospectus upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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warp & CO. 





EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 





ACTIVE ISSUES 





American Bantam Car 
Amer. Window Glass* 


Com. & Pfd. 


Assoc. Dev. & Research 
Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co. 


Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfds. 


Diebold Inc. 
District Theatrest 
Douglas Shoe* 

Gt. Amer. Industries* 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Jessop Steel 
Lanova* 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michaels Bros.T 
Michigan Chemical 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfds. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 


N. 0. Texas & Mexico 
Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Tenn. Products 
Thomas Steelt 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 


Vacuum Concrete 
Alabama Mills* 


Aspinook Corp.* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
lowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 


Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 


+tProspectus Upon Request 
*Bulletin or Circular upon request 


WARD & Co. 


T. 1926 











Members N.Y. Security Dealer: Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 


REctor 2-8700 


N. Y. 1-1286-1287-1288 
Direct Wires to Chicayo and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf'd 6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 








, — —_ 
Effective July 1, 1946 
| 











HAnover 272-9580 « 





Announcing the formation of | 


KALB, VOORHIS & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


Securities Research 
is the Keystone 


of our business 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Cable Address KALAVOR 


Direct wires to correspondent firms in: 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 


Los Angeles, California 


° 
A Booklet describing our services and organi- 
zation is available to Dealer Firms on request. 





e Teletype NY 1-2245 














R. Newman Opens 
Own Investment Firm 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Ran- 
dolph Newman has formed Ran- 
dolph Newman & Co. with offices 
in the Carondelet Building to en- 
gage in the securties business. In 
the past he was with Levy & 
Rooney, Inc., in the corporate 
‘bond department. Prior thereto 
he was a partner in Marks, Laser 
& Co. 








Lt. Gol. A. 0. Harris 
With O'Brian Mitchell 


BUFFALO, N, Y. — Lt. Col. 
Arthur O. Harris has become asso- 
ciated with O’Brien, Mitchell & 
Co., Liberty Bank Building it is 
anounced. Col Harris prior to 
World War II was engaged in 
sales-counseling work. During the 
war he was in charge, succes 
sively, of the Elmira Rochester 
and Buffalo regional offices of the 
Rochester Ordnance District. 











U. S. Envelope 


52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 








*Dumont Electric Corp. *District Theatres Corp. 
*Princess Vogue Shops *Elect. Corp. of Amer. 


*Prospectus Available 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


*The FR Corporation 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 




















*Upson Company 
Central Paper 

*Tennessee Prod. 

*Temple Coal Pfd. 








*Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


‘Doyle Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
*Shatterproof Glass 
*Wellman Engineering 

Textiles, Inc. 


HAnover 2-2100 


Richard Nelson Asst. VP 
Of Equitable Secs. 


Equitable Securities Corporation 
announces that Richard D. Nelson 
has been appointed Assistant Vice 
President of the company. 
will make his headquarters at the 
firm’s New York office, 2 Wall 
Street, with which he has been 
connected for many years. 





He’ 





Leonard Howard Heats 
Lewisohn Departmen} 


_Leonard F. Howard, formerly 
financial news editor of the 
“Journal of Commerce,” has joined 
Lewisohn & Co., 61 Broadway 


New York 
City, member 
of the New 
York Stock 
Exchange, as 
manager of 
the Invest- 
ment Research 
Department, it 
iS announced. 
After sery- 
ing four years 
in the Army, 
Mr. Howard 
Was released 
from active 
duty as major, 
Air Corps Re- 
serve, and re- 
turned to the editorial staff of the 
“Joural of Commerce’”’ in January 
of this year. Prior to 1940 he was 
associated with Sutro Bros. & Co. 
in the statistical department. 





Leonard F. Howard 





The COMMERCIAL and 
FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


William B. Dana Company 
Publishers 


25 Park Place, New York 8 
REctor 2-9570 to 9576 


Herbert D. Seibert, 
Editor and Publisher 


William Dana Seibert, President 
William D. Riggs, Business Manager 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 
Published twice a week 


every Thursday 
(general news and advertising tssue) 


and every Monday 


(complete statistical issue—market quo- 
tation records, corporation, banking, 
clearings, state and city news, eto.) 


Other Offices: 135 S. La Salle St, 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Telephone: State 0613); 
1 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E. C., Eng- 
land, c/o Edwards & Smith. 


Copyright 1946 by William B. Dana 
Company 


Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
a RY Y., under the Act of March 
» 1879. 


Subscriptions in United States and 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
of Canada, $27.50 per year; South and 
Central America, Spain, Mexico, and 
Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great Britain, 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia, 
Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 

Other Publications 
Bank and Quotation Record—Mth.$25 yf. 
Monthly Earnings Record—Mtn.. .$25 yt. 

NOTE—On account of the fluctuations 

in the rate of exchange, remittances fou 


foreign subscriptions and advertisement 
murat be cumde in New Tork funds 




























Art Metals Construction 
Buda Co. 

Bowser Inc. Com. & *Pfd. 
Central Pub. Utility 5%/2s, "52 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 






ACTIVE MARKETS 


Soya Corp. 
K ingan Co. Common 


Columbia Aircraft 
Products (New) 


United Piece Dye 
SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 











Teletype NY 1-1943 


*Crowell-Collier Pub. 

Oxford Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Republic Natural Gas Co. 
Sunray Oil 442% Conv. Pfd. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


*Prospectus available on request. 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 


~ 
Se 
a 











Teletype NY 1-672 








Great American Industries 
*“Capital Records 
Haile Mines 
Aeronca Aircraft Com. & Pfd. 


» *Prospectus on request 








} 
t 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


| 
Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass”. 
REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 | 
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The Future of the Bull Market 


By L. SCUDDER MOTT* 


Member, Investment Committee 
National Securities and Research Corporation 


Mr. Mott, in outlining the phases of a bull market as (1) rebound 
from over-depressed levels; (2) adjustment to improving condi- 
tions; and (3) overdiscounting of favorable prospects, maintains 
present market is still in second phase, and further rise is indicated. 
Points to favorable effect of reduced taxation and to higher yields 
on stocks than on bonds, and contends future of bull market lies 
largely in capital and durable goods fields, which have not yet 
attained highly prosperous conditions. Sees possibility of seasonal 


Labor Union Status 
And Capitalism’s Future 


By E. C. GRIFFITH* 
Associate Professor of Economics, University of Georgia 


Professor Griffith maintains in certain cases labor unions, because 
of their occupational monopoly, have achieved essentially status 
of pursuits affected with a public interest, and, like public utilities, 
could be subjected to government control and regulation. Points 
out placing labor organizations in this status would impair con- 
stitutional rights and challenge validity of democracy. Holds solv- 





rise in summer months. 


Sixteen months ago (in the Feb. 21, 1945 issue of “Investment 
Timing”) we took occasion-—as the Dow-Jones Industrial and Rail 


Averages had 
risen to new 
high ground 
for the cur- 
rent bull mar- 
ket—to dis- 
cuss market 
prospects 
from the broad 
viewpoint. 
Recently 
(June 13) the 
Dow - Jones 
Rail Average 
exceeded its 
previous (Feb. 
5) high by a 
small margin. 
Since the com- 
panion Industrial Average had al- 
ready exceeded its similar level, 
and on May 29 had made a further 
new high, both these averages 
were in new high ground, and, in 
fact, at the highest level for the 
Rail Average since September, 
1931, and for the Industrial Aver- 
age since October, 1930. The 
question of “where do we go from 
here?” is again naturally raised. 
To establish the general back- 
ground for discussion, let us re- 
call that the present bull market 





L. Scudder Mott 





*Reprinted from “Investment 
Timing,” June 24, 1946, published 
by National Securities & Research 
Corporation, New York City. 


® 











(as measured by the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average) dates from 
April 28, 1942 at the 92.92 level. 
While there were several periods 
when the _ intermediate’ trend 
could logically be considered 
downward, there were only two 
reactions of real importance. One 
was from 145.82 on July 14, 1943, 
to 129.57 on November 30 of that 
year; the other from 206.97 on 
Feb. 2 this year, carrying down 
to the 186.02 level on Feb. 26. 


Taxes Important Factor 


Since our previous discussion 
of the broad market prospects, the 
war has ended and stock prices 
have had the stimulating influ- 
ences of peace, reconversion and 
the repeal of the excess profits 
tax (as well as the lightening of 
other taxes), while potential in- 
flationary factors also assumed 
greater significance. The tax de- 
velopments were of particular im- 
portance, since, with the advan- 
tage of retrospect, there seems lit- 
tle duobt that wartime taxes and 
tax expectations were the greatest 
single element tending to retard 
the upward progress of stock 
prices. Developments on the un- 
favorable side since the war’s end 
have included the unprecedented 
wave of strikes and wage in- 

(Continued on page 3493) 





Tel. WHitehall 4-4860 


International Furniture Co. 
National Gas & Electric 
*Pacific Telecoin Co. Units 
Scranton Electric Co. 


*Prospectus on Request 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - San Francisco 


Teletype NY 1-490 


may mean eclipse of Capitalism. 


the issue has 
been largely a 
function of the 
degree to 
which the in- 
dustry has 
been “affected 
with a public 
interest (and) 
‘ . (ceased) 
to be juris 
privati only,” 
as Lord Chief 
Justice Hale 
said some 200 
years ago. In 
a dynamic so- 
ciety, it is of 
crucial impor- 
tance that practically every gen- 





E. C. Griffith 





*This article represents the per- 
sonal views of Professor Griffith 
and in no way the opinions of 
the faculty of the University of 
Georgia, as such opinion was not 
sought. 


@>. 
- 


ing dilemma, unless unions recognize their social responsibility, 
could be accomplished only by state ownership and operation of 
industries where unions are given public utility status, and this 


The problem of the social control of industry has long been 
of paramount importance to organized society. The importance of 








eration is confronted with the 
problem of bringing within the 
orbit of public control some new 
economic pursuit. 


The difficulty in the decision 
regarding the application of the 
public utility concept to new eco- 
nomic endeavors is that we are in 
some measure denying the pro- 
tective devices of the Federal 
Constitution while applying ihe 
police power in the interest of 
the general welfare. Weighing the 
merits of the issues involved has 
resulted in contradiction, confu- 
sion, and uncertainty. The cause 
of this lies in the lack of generally 
accepted criteria by which to de- 
termine the extent to which an 
economic pursuit must be affected 
with a public interest to warrant 
the application of the public util- 


ity concept and thereby legally to 
subject it to social control within 
(Continued on page 3506) 








32 Broadway 

NEW YORK 4 

Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 


White & Company 
ST. LOUIS 





Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST-TO-COAST 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 
Harrison 2075 

Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 




















Baker Raulang 


Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


Preferred & Common 


American Beverage 


Preferred 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 


Galveston Houston 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Com. & Pfd. 


Jonas & Naumburg 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 


Standard Fruit & S/S 
Com. & Pfd. 





T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


New York 4, N. Y. New Orleans 12, La. 
41 Broad St. Carondelet Bldg. 
Bo. 9-4432 

Bell Tel.—_NY-1-493 








Curb and Unlisted 
Securities 





MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mer. 








Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 





Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 
Conv. Preferred 


*Detroit Harvester Co. Com 


*Solar Aircraft Company 
90c Conv. Preferred 


*Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
$2.40 Conv. Preferred 


*Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 





Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 





PANAMA COCA-COLA 


Quarterly dividend payable July 15, 1946 — $.50 
Dividends 1946 to date — $1.75 
Approximate selling price — 35 (ex-div.) 


Analysis on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 

















63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. $6 Pfd. 
Firth Carpet Company* 
Dravo Corp.* 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp.* 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co.* 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., ING. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Robinson V.-P. of 
Mass. Inv. 2nd Fund 


Directors of Massachusetts In- 
vestors Second Fund announce 
the election of Dwight P. Robin- 
son, Jr. as a Vice-President of the 
corporation and Chairman of its 
investment management commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Robinson, who graduated 
from Harvard University in 1920 
and subsequently received his 
MBA degree from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, en- 
tered the investment company 
field in 1932 when he became as- 
sociated with Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust. He became a trustee 
of that Fund in 1937 and has also 
been a director of Massachusetts 
Investors Second Fund. He is also 
a director of the United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Co. 
and of the Cambridge Trust Co. 


AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Stock 


nd 


Bonds 














HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2- 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
Wew York Montreal Toronto 








FRANKLIN SIMON 


Com. & Pfd. 
GRAYSON ROBINSON 
Pfd. 

NEW HAVEN CLOCK 
Pfd. 

PIPER AIRCRAFT 
Pfd. 
SAMSON UNITED 
Pfd. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., tne. 


40 Exchange PI., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX CG 616 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 9 
Richmond 4321 
Private Wires: 

Boston Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
New York 














Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


Punta Alegre 
Sugar Corp. 


Common 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange ~ 
New York Curb Exch. Assoc. Member 
} New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
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Purcell Quits SEG—-Hanrahan Successor 


The resignation of Ganson Purcell from the Securities and Ex- 
of which he was Chairman, announced in an 
Chairman and President Truman 


change Commission, 
exchange of letters between the 





i is W ri > ffective on June 30. With Mr. 
made public this week, will become e | 
Purcell’s resignation the President on June 24 sent to the Senate ion | 


nomination of Edmond 
for the remainder of Mr. 
cell’s term expiring June 5, 1947. 
Mr. Hanrahan’s nomination had 
gone to the Senate on May 31, but 
was immediately withdrawn, said 


the Associated Press at that time) 


M. Hanrahan to be a member of the Commission 





Pur-®— 


of government interfer-| 


! 


imum” 
ence with the financial system. 
Mr. Purcell told the President 
that the “pressure of my personal | 
affairs has become such, after 


16 years of government | 


when it developed that Mr. Pur-| nearly 
cell had not then resigned, but 
had merely indicated previously | 
a desire to step out at some fu- 
ture date. 


From Associated Press Wash-— 


turn to private life.” 
| delphia, Mr. Purcell said at a 


Washington partner of the New 


service, that I am obliged to re-| 


| news conference he will become | 


ington accounts June 24 we take 
the following: 


Accepting the resignation to- 


day, the President praised Mr. 





York law firm of Root, Ballan 

tine, Harlan, Bushby & Palmer. 
Mr. Purcell joined the SEC 

legal staff in 1934, became direc 


Purcell’s long association with the | tor of the trading and exchange 


Commission and said he 
achieved for investors 


had | division in 1937, a member of the 
“*- maxi 


Commission in 1941 and Chair-— 


mum of protection” and a “min— man in January, 1942. 


| heights of tri- 








American Bantam Car 


Common & Preferred 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Horr, Rose & TROSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone: 


; Teletypes: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 


NY 1-375 — NY 1-2751 


























United States Envelope Co. 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 





New York Hanseatic Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 Teletype: NY 1-583 























TO INVESTMENT DEALERS 


Circular CC upon request 


GEAR GRINDING MACHINE CO. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
WHITEHALL 3-0550 Tele. NY 1-2178 
Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 








LOOKING FOR INCOME? 


NEW BEDFORD RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.75 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 251-26), 


DELAWARE RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.50 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 221/,-23), 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 











es 


Let’s Save America! 


By HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY* 
Former Ambassador to Great Britain 


Former government official and diplomat, declaring that present crisis constitutes epochal testing period 
for nations and individuals, criticizes citizens’ indifference to threats to our form of government and 
way of life. Vigorously warns of unadaptability of American ideals to Russian methods. Asserting that 
a major cause of trouble has been our politicians’ desire for quick popularity, Mr. Kennedy urges ef- 
fective public challenge of the political claim that central government is normal instrument of social 


progress. 


Crises such as the one through® 


which we are passing are great 
testing periods for nations and in- 


| dividuals. Either they go down in 
| At SEC headquarters in Phila- | 


humiliation 
and disgrace 
or rise to 


umph. I feel 
that one of the 
most inspiring 
messages to a 
people was 
delivered by 
Winston 
Churchillafter 
a crisis—Dun- 
kirk, France, 
Belgium, Hol- 
land—all of 
her Allies had 
fallen in de- 
feat and Great 
Britain stood alone against the 
mightiest military power ever 
known. But Churchill did not 
quail. In that dark hour he said to 
his people: “Let us therefore brace 
ourselves to our duties and so bear 
ourselves that, if the British Em- 
pire and its Commonwealth last 
for a thousand years, men will still 
say, ‘This was their finest hour’.” 





Joseph P. Kennedy 





*An address by Mr. Kennedy at 
Commencement Exercises of Col- 
by Junior College, June 17, 1946. 








Richmond Cedar Works | 
Tennessee Products | 
Victoria Gypsum | 
American Vitrified Products 
Washington Properties 
Commodore Hotel 
M. H. Rhodes 
Nazareth Cement 
American Felt Co. 


—*— 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


11 Broadway, N.Y. 4 27 State St., Boston 9 
Tel. Digby 4-1388 Tel. Capitol 8950 
Tele. NY 1-86 Tele. BS 169 


Established 1926 























Expresso Aereo 
*Kinney Coastal Oil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 


*Circular on request 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 








Cosmo Records 
Linn Coach & Tr uck 
FR Corporation 
Super-Cold Corp. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


R. G. ILSLEY & CO. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-1140 Teletype NY 1-2096 














The Example of Our Forefathers|them security or freedom. They 

Here then, in our own day, we|@arned it. During the first winter 
have seen a people, loving peace, | in Plymouth, one half of the entire 
wholly unprepared for war, but|COlony died from sickness. A 
rising courageously to the occasion | Proportionate toll today would be 
when their way of life was|the equivalent of more than 65 
threatened. 


How easily we take | million people. Yet in the spring- 


for granted the liberties we have | time, when the Mayflower set sail 


enjoyed in this country! Our fore- 
fathers knew what these things 
meant. They came here to escape 
the tyrannies of Europe, to form 
a new government not for the 
power and glory of the state but 
for the preservation of personal 





for England, not one of the 
Pilgrims returned to what would 
have been a life of comparative 
comfort and security. 

Do not despair then at the slow. 
ness of human progress if you do 


/not see the immediate fulfillment 








and religious liberty and of eco-|0f your ideals. Standard-bearers 
nomic freedom. No one guaranteed | (Continued on page 3488) 


State Control Versus Self-Control 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES* 


Mr. Dulles asserts Soviet’s worldwide program is based on belief 
universal extension of system is only way to prevent its domestic 
undoing. Attacks Russian experiment as assailing right of small 
self-perpetuating group to dictate pattern of mass life and suppress 
individual freedoms. Warning that democracy is on defensive, 
declares way for our society of freedom to regain its lost prestige, 
is by demonstrating we have not forsaken last Century’s self- 
restrainf. 





The advocates of human freedom have never been more than a 


small minority of the human race, but for long they have had the 
initiative, > — 





They have saw that society admired and 
been oOn_ the imitated by the peoples of the 
offensive, | world. We gave moral support, 
\isupremely and often material support, to 


confident that 
their cause 
was righteous 
and would 
prevail. We 
Americans 
have played a 
leading part 


those in other lands who sought 
for themselves the freedoms 
which we had won for ourselves, 
We had the satisfaction of seeing 
political despotism. decline 
| throughout the world and we had 
the thrill of being in the fore- 
front of what seemed an historical 





in the strug- movement that was _ irresistible, 
gle for free- 7 
dom. We de- The Tarnishing of Freedom 


veloped for . 7 That is what was. Today the 
ourselves a John F. Dulles prestige of freedom is tarnished, 
society which, Its proponents have lost the ini- 
more than any other, gave men/|tiative and their confidence has 








spiritual freedom and intellectual| waned. Throughout the world 

and economic opportunity. We;}men are beginning to question 
whether, after all, a society of 
freedom is adapted to modern 
needs. 


The Soviet Union is conducting 
a great experiment in what 1s 
called “democratic dictatorship” 
or “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” A small self-perpetuating 
group of men publicly committing 
themselves to promote the wel- 
fare of the mass, assert the right 
to dictate a pattern of mass life 
and to suppress individual] free- 
doms which might interfere with 
that. That experiment has now 

(Continued on page 3490) 


Philippine Mining Stocks 


Atok 
Balatoc Mining 
Benguet Cons. Mines 
Big Wedge Gold 
Mindanao Mother Lode 








Quotations and information 
Furnished on Request 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & “ 








*An address written by Mr. 
Dulles, but because of his illness 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n rpg by Dr. re P. oeeed, 
7 la ommencemen xercises ot 
42 Broadway, New York |l| college of City of New York, 

| June 19, 1946. 


Established 1922 


Teletype NY 1-1525 








Digby 4-6320 

















Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
V. F.C. | 


Dictograph Products 
Great Western Exploration 
*Can. Western Lumber Co., Ltd. 


*Circular on request 


MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities | 
62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office 
113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


OFFERINGS WANTED 
A. P. W. Receipts 


for deposited A. P. W. 
Products Co., 1st Mtge. 
6s, 1948. Chase Bank 
Receipts. 


Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


Members New York Stock Ex hange 
50 Congress St., Boston 
Liberty 8852 
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Officials of Fund 
and World Bank 


(Tenth of a Series) 
KYRIAKOS VARVARESSOS 


Executive Director of the 
World Bank 


At Savannah Mr. Varvaressos 
was elected executive director of 
the Bank, representing, in addi- 
tion to his native Greece, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq and 
Ethiopia. Thus 
he casts a bloc 
of 2,230 votes, 
or 2.62% of 
the Bank’s to- 
tal as of the 
date of his 
election. Mr. 
Varvaressos at 
the time of his 
election to this 
post was not 
at Savannah, 
but in Atlan- 
tic City, head- 
ing the Greek 
delegation to 
the UNRRA 
Conference. At BW in 1944 Mr. 
Varvaressos was chairman of the | 
Greek delegation, being at that | 
time Governor of the Bank of! 
Greece and Ambassador Extra-| 
ordinary for Economic and Finan- | 
cial Matters. He is now 63 years | 
old. 

Varvaressos studied at the fac- 





K. Varvaressos 





Government Bond 
Portfolio Management 


By R. C. EFFINGER* 
Vice-President, Irving Trust Company, New York City 
Mr. Effinger discusses problems involved in bank holdings of gov- 
ernment obligations for both Secondary Reserve and for Investment 


Account. 


Prescribes method of figuring adequacy of these ac- 


counts and urges estimates be made at least semi-annually. Fore- 
casts little change in interest rates for several years, both because of 
government fiscal policies and because of large supply of money, 
estimated st $50 billions, in excess of legitimate business needs. 


When your President honored me with the invitation to address 
your convention he asked me to talk on the subject of managing bank 


investments in 
United States 
Government 
securities in 
view of the 
fact that they 
account for a 
major part of 
your assets, 
Because no 
credit risk is 
involved in 
such assets, if 
credit risk is 
defined as the 
ability of the 
obligor to oh- 
tain funds 
needed to 
meet interest and principal pay- 
ments when due, we can _ skip 
such considerations as diversifica- 





R. C. Effinger 


ulty of law of the University of | tion by obligor and differences in 
Athens and pursued his advanced | grades of bonds and confine our- 


economic studies in Germany. On| 


selves largely to the question of 


his return to Greece he was made | ™@turity distribution. 


director of the statistical section | 
of the Greek Government. 
fessor of economics at the Uni- | 
versity of Athens. 

For a short time in 1922 Varva- 


There is the well-known rule of 


Sub- | thumb for maturity distribution 
sequently he was appointed pro-| which 


calls for approximately 
equal amounts maturing each 





*An address by Mr. Effinger be- 


ressos practiced law in Athens. | fere the Virginia Bankers Associa- 


During the following years while | 
a professor at the university he 
became associated with the bank of 
issue of the country as economic 
adviser, and later become deputy- 
governor and governor thereof. 
He was several times Minister of 
Finance and in that capacity rep- 
resented Greece in numerous in- | 
ternational conference abroad. | 
During the years of Nazi occupa- | 
tion of Greece VarvaressoOs was a | 


member of the Greek Government- | 


in-exile in London, from where, 
after the liberation of the coun- 
try, he returned to his position 
as Governor of the Bank of 
Greece. In 1945 he became Deputy 
Prime Minister of the government 
in charge of the Ministries of 
Production and Finance, from 
which position, as well as from 
the post of the Governor of the 
Bank, he resigned last October. 


$$ —$ 
Rejoins Illinois Company 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, 











ILL.—Harry EE. | 


Wilder has rejoined the Illinois | 


Company, 231 South La Salle 
Street, 
Stock Exchange, after serving in 


the U. S. Navy. 


E. F. Hutton Adds Two 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— | 
Charles Barrington and Ben F. 
Fletcher have joined the staff of | 
E. F. Hutton & Company, 623) 
South Spring Street. 





S. WEINBERG & Co. | 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
60 Wall Street Telephone 
New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 


Render a brokerage service 
in all Unlisted Securities 
for Banks and Dealers. 














members of the Chicago | 


tion, Virginia Beach, Va., June 21, 
1946. 





@> 
NY 


year. Undoubtedly it has merits. 
'It is simple and tends to limit 
speculation. But I believe there is 
a sounder approach to the prob- 
lem, 


Objectives of Portfolio Manage- 

ment 

There are two principal objec- 
tives in bank portfolio manage- 
ment. One is to provide funds 
needed to meet declines in de- 
posits and increases in loans. The 
other is to provide income. Such 
different obiectives can best be 
accomplished by dividing bank in- 
vestrnents into two parts or ac- 
counts, the Secondary Reserve 
Account and the Investment Ac- 
|count, and managing each in ac- 
| cordance with its function. 

The management of the Second- 
ary Reserve Account should be 
directed toward maintaining it, at 
all times, in an amount adequate 
to meet declines in deposits and 
increases in loans, The Investment 
Aceount, on the other hand, 
should be managed primarily from 
the point of view of maintaining 
or increasing income, in so far as 
may be, while adhering to sound 
investment principles, 

(Continued on page 3500) 














the hours of 10:00 a.m. and 6:30 
the New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 





Pacific Coast Trading in New York Stocks 


Our revised Directory of stocks traded on Pacific Coast Exchanges is 


now available. There are 219 issues traded on these exchanges between 


A COPY WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE @® NEW YORK CURSG EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE @e LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


p.m. (EDST) that are also traded on 
or the New York Curb Exchange. 


SEATTLE SPOKANE 
































| 


Available — Bulletin Report: 


Warp & Co. 


Teletype: 
1-1286 Est. 1926 

Ny { 11287 Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n Telephone: 
1-1288 RE 2-8700 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Barcalo Manufacturing Co. | 

















LOCAL 


RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
Teletype AT 288 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


Established 1894 


STOCKS 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 108 











application of Treasury surplus 


standing government bonds. 


prompt action. 


was more than $278 billions. 
in the so- e 
called trust 
funds of the 
Government 
for civil serv- 
ice pensions 
and social se- 
curity bene- 
fits. Govern- 
ment debt 
held in these 
trust funds 
ought not to 
be thought of 
lightly be- 
cause the fu- 
ture payments . ®* oe 
to pensioned T. 1. Parkinson 
federal em- 

ployees and to industrial workers 
who presently value the social 
security benefits which they ex- 
pect to receive at some time in the 
future are dependent on_ the 
Government’s meeting promptly 
and fully the obligation of that 
portion of its debt which has been 
placed in these funds. Therefore, 
the $20 billions so held must be 
considered as an important part 
of the Government’s outstanding 
debt. 


Since the first of this year the 


n~ 





_ Debt Reduction and Money 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON* 
President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 


Noting recent national debt reduction has come about entirely by 


cash and not from revenue sur- 


pluses, Mr. Parkinson maintains inflationary trend is still evident in 
the increased money supply arising from bank purchases of out- 
Commends recent report of Federal 
Reserve Board urging curtailment of this practice and calls for 


The total debt of the U. S. Government at the beginning of 1946 
Of this amount, $20 billions were held 


© 





[total government debt has been 
|reduced by redemptions of matur- 
ing government obligations from 
the total of $278 to $2692 billions. 
This reduction represents, we 
hope, a start toward eventual total 
pay-off of our government’s debt. 
That is the kind of “management 
of the debt” which is the only 
sensible course for public policy 
to pursue, 

We heard in recent years a 
lot about management of govern- 
ment debt and the benefits which 
might be expected to flow from 
it. Those of us who lived prior to 
1900 believed, and still believe, 
that there is no public benefit in 
government debt; the benefits 
were extinguished with the ex- 
penditure of the proceeds of the 
borrowings, The best management 
of debt by individual, corporate 
or government debtors is to pro- 
vide as soon as possible for its 
reduction and final liquidation, 


(Continued on page 3515) 


*A statement released by Mr. 
Parkinson through the Continental 
Press Syndicate. 














Tel. Bowling Green 9-3100 


Chicago 
Carlisle 


Philadelphia 


Easton 





We maintain markets in 


Suburban Propane Gas Corporation” 
Taca Airways, S. rg 


Maxson Food Systems, Inc., PH.” 


*Prospeclus Available 


EASTMAN, DILLON « Cc, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANG?! 


, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. \. 


Direct Private Wires to our correspondents in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago and St. Louis | 





Bell System Tel. NY 1-752 


Los Angeles Reacing 


Paterson Hartford 


























Arkansas-Missouri Power* 


Common 


Black Hills Power & Light 


Common 


Central Illinois Elec. & Gas 


Common 


Central Illinois Public Service 
$6.00 Preferred 


Dayton Power & Light* 


Common 


Empire District Electric 


Common 


Federal Water & Gas 


Common 


Green Mountain Power 
$6.00 Preferred 








Whitehall 4-4970 








| 
Iowa Public Service 
Puget Santen. & Lt. 
Republic Natural Gas 
Rockland Light & Power 
jicaeinae Electric* 
Sioux City Gas & Elect.* 
Southern ‘Ceeaade Power 
Utah Power & Light 


*Prospectus Available to Dealers and Bankers only 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-609 
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BALTIMORE 








Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Emerson Drug 
Common 


Monumental Life Ins. Co. 
of Baltimore 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Steck 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 








BOSTON 





’ 


Dwight Mfg. 
Co. 


Utica Knitting 
Mills 


Descriptive Analysis 
on request 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 








American Acoustics 6°, Pfd. 
a4 


7% yield 
convertible into 2'4 Com. 
Produces sound-proof tile and plaster. 
No shortage of raw materials. Large 
backlog of orders. Commmon couid 


show 50 cents. share earnings in 
next 12 months. 


W. H.. BeEitxi & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment. Securities 
49 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. HUB. 0810 Teletype BS 189 
New York Tel. CAnal 6-3667 
New York Philadelphia Washington 
Allentown Easton Harrisburg Portland 























New England Markets 


Retail New England Coverage 


Secondary Distributions 


. 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO.., INC. 

77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Tel. LiBerty 2340 
Providence Springfield 





Portland 











DES MOINES 


| WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





Iowa Power & Light Co. 
Preferred 


United Light & Railways Co. 


Preferreds 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


Preferred and Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
D MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


DETROIT 





Forming King & King 
Securities Corporation 


King & King, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City, members of 
the New York Security Dealers 
Association, announce the forma- 
tion of King & King Securities 
Corp., effective July 1 next, and 
the dissolution of the partnership 
of King & King. Officers in the 
new corporation will be Martin I. 
King, President; Samuel H. King, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, and 
Casper A. Rogers, Secretary. The 
address and telephone number 
will remain unchanged. 

oe —er——— 


PHILADELPHIA 





Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com, 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 
Penna. Engineering Co. com. 
So. Colorado Power Co. com. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 





Electromaster, Inc. 


Prospectus furnished on request 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Report furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 





GRAND RAPIDS 








Wellman Engineering 
Eastern Corporation 


Western Light & Telephone 
Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exrchanges 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 








Stearns Mfg. Co. 


Common Stock 


Trading Markets 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 








We have a current interest in 





Southern Advance Bag & Paper 


Common 
American Wringer Co. Com. 


So. Colorado Power Com. 


BOENNING & CO. 


1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 





LOUISVILLE 








| Telephone Liberty 8817 





Nu-Enamel 
Boston Sand & Gravel 
U. S. Sugar Corp. 
Eastern Utilities Assoc. Conv. 


M. J. Whittall Assoc. 2nd Pfd. 

















10 P. O. Square, Boston 9, Mass. 





eneral Stock & Bond Corp. 





Teletype BS 373 





American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 





THE BANKERS BOND ©o- 


Incorporated 


Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 








Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 














RICHMOND, VA. 





Dealers in 


VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH and SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


F. W. 
CRAIGIE& CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Bell System Teletype: RH 83 & 84 
Telephone 3-9137 

















Boston Edison 
Boston Railroad Holding Co. 


Preferred 
Graflex Inc. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 
New England Lime 
Union Twist Drill 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 











NASHVILLE 


WILEY BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


* 


Stocks - Bonds 


Nashville, Tennessee 








ST. LOUIS 





ey 


Inflation in Real Estate Prices 


By ELLIOTT V. BELL* 
Superintendent of Banks, New York State 


Maintaining present real estate prices plainly indicate inflation, 
Supt. Bell lays causes to housing shortage and to increased indi- 
vidual incomes. Points out previous postwar booms have resulted 
in return to old price levels, and emphasizes disaster may result 
from abrupt drop in real estate prices. Says present high prices 
may cause a buyers’ strike, and long deferred prosperity may be 
short-lived and illusory. Holds real estate prices are not governed 
by reproduction costs and urges moderation and caution in extend- 
ing mortgage loans. 


I propose to talk to you today about the inflation in real estate 








prices. This is, I take it, the most difficult and important problem 
with which ™ 
savings and the probable course of events in 


loan manage- 
ments have to 
deal, It is only 


future years. If we could all be 
wise in good times we should 
never have to be sorry in bad 


right, there- times. But, of course, if we were 
fore, that I all wise in good times there would 
should tell never be any bad times. 

you how we We have only just in recent 
in the Bank- years emerged from the terrible 
ing Depart- problems of the Great Depression. 
ment look All of you have had experience in 


struggling with defaulted mort- 
gages and frozen real estate, but 
the problems of those days of 
depression grew out of the mis- 
takes of the previous period of in- 
flation. 


upon the 
problem. None 
of us can fore- 
tell the fu- 
ture. Looking 
backward it is 
Plain to all of 
us that the mistakes and excesses 
of the 20s produced the hardship 
and depression of the 30s; the 
neglect and mismanagement of 
world problems in the 30s pro- 
duced the war and desolation of 
the 40s. If we could really under- 
stand the events and conditions of 
today we would have a clue to 





Elliott V. Bell 


Real Estate Inflation Is Manifest 


Now we are in another period 
of inflation and we do not want 
to repeat the old mistakes. In no 
area of our economy is the cur- 
rent inflation so plain as in the 
field of real estate. 

I suppose every one of you here 
could tell out of first-hand knowl- 
edge some fantastic stories of ac- 
tual transactions taking place in 
the real estate market today. I 
hear a good many of them every 
day. For example, a man I know 

(Continued on page 3509) 





*An address by Supt. Bell at 
the annual Convention of New 
York State League of Savings and 
Loan Associations, Saranac Inn, 
N. Y., June 22, 1946. 








SALT LAKE CITY El Salvador Announces 


New Debt Plan 


El Salvador on June 27 pub- 
lished an announcement of an of- 
fer to the holders of the follow-— 
ing outstanding dollar obligations, 
following negotiations with For- 
eign Bondholders Protective 
Council, Inc., and pursuant to De 
cree Law No. 296 of Dec. 29, 
1945, as implemented by Executive 
Decree of April 26, 1946: $2,475,- 
000 Customs First Lien 8% Sink- 
ing Fund Gold Bonds, Series A, 
dated July 1, 1923, due July 1, 
1948; $5,285,600 7% Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds, Series C, dated July 
1, 1923, due July 1, 1957; and 
$306,994.25 Certificates of De- 
ferred Interest (Scrip Certificates) 
issued with respect to Bonds of 
Series C. 

The Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council states in part: 


The offer provides that new ex- 
ternal sinking fund dollar bonds 
dated Jan. 1, 1946, due Jan. 1, 
1976 shall be issued in an amount 
equal to $10,032,500; that current 
interest will be paid at the rates 
of 4% and 3%% on the new 
bonds offered in exchange, par for 
par, of the outstanding bonds of 
Series A and Series C respec- 
tively; that sinking fund initially 
will approximate 2.5% of the 
principal of the new dollar bonds 
issuable under the offer; and that 


Utah Power & Light 
Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Amalgamated Sugar 


— Kom 


EDWARD L. BURTON 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


160 S. MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CiTy 1, UTAH 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 


TRADING MARKETS 
for 
BROKERS and DEALERS 


UTAH MINING 
STOCKS 


Established 1898 


W. H. CHILD, INC. 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
BROKERS 
Stock Exchange Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Teletype SU 67 Phone 5-6172 
maaan 





UTICA, N.Y. 








Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S509 OLIVE STREET 
St.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 























new 3% bonds will be issued for 
eight years’ interest arrears, due 


' July 1, 1938 to and including Ja». 
Oneida Ltd. 1, Y946 funded at 50%° of the 
Common Preferred amount owing; and, furthermorés 


Z to holders who did not accept the 
Utica & Mohawk 


1933 and 1936 plans for past ~ 
Cotton Mills, Inc. interest to and including Jan. }; 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


1938, cash payments will be — 
per $1,000 bond of Series A anc 

MOHAWK VALLEY 
INVESTING COMPANY 


Series C of $365 and $213 respec- 
INC. 


tively, which are approximately 
85% and 50% of the amounts OW™ 
ing. es 
The principal amounts of ne . 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. || dollar bonds issuable under © 
Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 || °ffer are: 


(Continued on page 3519) 
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Brand Names and Free Enterprise 


By HENRY E. ABT* 
Managing Director, Brand Names Research Foundation, Inc. 


Asserting there is a struggle between “Big Labor” and “Big Bureauc- 
racy’ to contro! the economic processes, Mr. Abt maintains as long 
as public pits manufacturer against manufacturer in competition of 
brand products, free enterprise and competitive system will con- 
tinue. Calls attention to attacks on distributive system and Con- 
gressional threats of “grade labeling,” and urges producers of 
brand products to accept challenge and organize for struggle. 


This is the eve of the “tomorrow” we’ve been talking about all 
through the war—the “tomorrow” when full production will—we 


hope—provide 
maximum em- 
ployment with 
such a  Nna- 
tional income 
balanced by 
flow of goods 
that the Amer- 
ican standard 
of living will 
reach levels 
that only the 
most daring 
could dream 
of in yester- 
years. 

There can 
be little ques- 
tion that the 
vast productive machine we built 


up to meet war needs will soon be 
going at full tilt. Labor leaders 
who have slowed and hampered 
reconversion with opportunistic 
grabs for power are in my opin- 
ion too shrewd not to let produc- 
tion proceed from whatever point 





Henry E. Abt 





*An address by Mr. Abt before 
the Pacific Advertising Associa- 
tion at Spokane, Wash., June 26, 
1946. 








they believe they have gotten all 
that the traffic for the moment 
will bear. They know, as well as 
anyone, that if production does 
not proceed—if not at once, then 
sometime soon—they will begin 
to lose much of the power they so 
anxiously prize. At some point, 
therefore, labor relations, tempo- 
rarily at least, will be stabilized. 
Where do we go from there? 


Big Labor vs. Big Bureaucracy 


Let’s make no mistake about 
one fact. A mighty struggles goes 
on for control of the economic 
process. The principal contenders 


at the moment are big labor and 
big bureaucracy. 

The calloused ruthlessness’ of 
both—their indifference to inter- 
ests other than their own—partic- 
ularly of minorities that may in 
any instance stand in their paths 
—and the emphasis of so-called 
“collective interest,’ as compared 
with individual welfare, are often 
strikingly reminiscent of the to- 
talitarian socialism with which 

(Continued on page 3491) 








As of July Ist, 1946 


40 Exchange Place 





We wish to announce the formation of 


KING & KING 


SECURITIES CORP. 


and the dissolution of 


KING & KING 


(Partnership) 


New York 5, N. Y. 

















We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. JOSEPH WALKER, JR. 


Formerly Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.R. 


is now associated with us. 


‘joseph (Jalker $ Sons 


FOUNDED 1855 
Members New York Stock Exchang: 


120 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK 








SLM. 


Members New 








We are pleased to announce that 


Mr. Bledsoe C. Pinkerton 


Capt., A. U.S. 


has become associated with us. 


Kier. 6. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
York Stock Exchange and other leading exchanges 


ONE WALL STREET 


Telephone Digby 4-2525 


NEW YORK 














stock issues 
Commission itself for final dis- 
position, and it is the general feel- 
ing of men in investment house 
circles all over the country that, 
now that the industry has had 
the chance to express itself on 
the question, the Commission will 
very likely either drop the issue 
entirely or agree to a considerably 
tempered compromise. 

It would be incredible for the 
Commission — acting, as it is 
supposed to be, in the public in- 
terest — to take any other course 
in the matter, they feel. 

The Board of Governors of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers is known to have sub- 
mitted a counter-proposal on the 
question to the Commission and 
it is just possible that the Com- 
mission may adopt the NASD’s 
suggestions exactly as presented. 
The NASD would settle the issue, 
it is understood, merely by agree- 
ing to send out a “warning letter” 
to its membership advising them 
to desist from certain practices, 
though just what these practices 


Early Decision Is Expected From SEC on Matter 
Of Allotment of New Stock Issues to “Insiders” 


General feeling in investment house circles all over the country is 
that it would be incredible for the SEC—after hearing the opinions 
of the industry—to do anything else but to drop its Proposed Rule 
X-15C2-3 entirely or at least to agree to a considerably tempered 
version. The possibility is good Commission may agree to counter- 
proposal submitted by the NASD wherein the issue would be com- 
promised by sending out a “warning letter” but industry is wary 
of any move at all which would alter basic trade practice. 


The Security and Exchange Commission’s proposed Rule X-15C2-3 
which would prohibit so-called “insiders” from participation in new 
is now before the®— 








are is a mystery to everyone ex- 
cept the board members and the 
SEC, as the board has chosen to 
keep the nature of the practices 
a secret from the Association 
membership and investment house 
circles in general. 

Wallace Fulton, executive di- 
rector of the Association, who 


feels that he is the spokesman for 
the Association, when asked by 
the Chronicle for details about 
the Association’s counter-proposal 
to the Commission refused to talk 
despite the fact that the subject 
vitally affects the public interest. 


Some sections of the industry 
are consquently fearful of even 
the NASD’s proposal, feeling that 
the NASD may, but should not 
counterance any move at all to 
alter basic trade custom. It is only 
because the securities market is 
very active, fortunately for in- 
dustries seeking new capital, that 
the demand for the new issues is 
admittedly great, these circles 
point out. 
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We take pleasure 


PITTSBURGH 
Union Trust Building 
Grant 1851 


June 25, 1946 





NEWTON J. ASPDEN 


is now associated with us in our 


Philadelphia Office 


Phillips, Schmertz & Robinson 


in announcing that 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut Street 
Rittenhouse 8189 











REctor 2-7630 








We are pleased to announce that 
MR. ALFRED L. POWELL 
(formerly Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps) 


is now associated with us 


in our trading department 


C. E. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-2361 

















We announce with profound sorrow 


the death of our Vice President 


and Midwestern Representative 


MARVIN C. LEGGETT 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 





To deny anyone the right to 
participate in the new offerings 
because that person chanced to be 
a relative or an employee of the 


firm bringing out the issue would 
be entirely unfair, they hold. 
Money is like any other com- 
modity and to obtain the fullest 
possible benefits that money can 
provide, the investment markets 
should be kept as free as possible 
so that individual and corporate 
savings may find their way in 
great supply to the most useful 
and productive channels, these 
circles feel, 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE —From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 131 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


The Score! 


By MARK MERIT 








A very ardent disciple of Prohi- 
bition pulls this recorder up short 
for having recently quoted an 
excerpt from a REVIEW periodically 
issued by the Liquor Control Board 
of one of our important southern 
states. The quoted excerpt was to 
the effect that during the month of 
March there were 255 convictions 
for various evasions of the liquor 
laws in the dry sections of the par- 
ticular state. We did not state the 
number of convictions in the wet 
areas in the same state—which we 
now feel inclined to do. The whole 
story will not make those who do 
not like our industry, too happy. 
Here’s the score, verbatim: 

“There were 109 cases filed 
in the wet areas and 64 non- 
criminal complaints submitted 
for action by the Administrator. 

There were 4 acquittals in dry 

areas during March. 


255 convictions were obtained 
in dry areas compared with 105 
convictions in wet areas for the 
month of March. 291 criminal 
complaints were filed in dry 
areas during March.”’ 


Our correspondent, who chides 
us, states in his letter: ‘““You don’t 
explain why those dry areas prefer 
to be without liquor, nor why in so 
many local option contests, more 
and more towns and counties are 
voting liquor ouT.”’ But the facts 
which are a matter of public record 
prove conclusively that liquor does 
not go “‘“ou’r’” following a local op- 
tion election or a national vote, for 
that matter—that Prohibition does 
not prohibit. What goes “‘ou'T’’ is 
the revenue which under legal sale 
of alcoholic beverages goes into the 
coffers of Federal, State and Local 
‘Treasuries, in the form of taxes. 
When legal liquor is voted “‘out,” 
the illegal sellers come IN and their 
long pockets begin to bulge with 
illegal profits and the equivalent of 
unpaid taxes. 


Neither the gentleman who wrote 
to us, nor this recorder can dis- 
suade the human race from im- 
bibing in alcoholic beverages—a 
human custom since the earliest 
days of civilization. All we can do 
is to strive for an understanding of 
the difference between use and 
abuse. 


We resided in a large mid-west 
city during the period carelessly 
termed ‘‘Prohibition.’’ Whenever 
we are reminded that Prohibition 
might come back again, we visit, 
mentally, the ““chamber of horrors’’ 
of that period and shudder again. 





FREE —send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
Dept. 18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a 96-page book 





containing illustrated reprints of earlier 
articles. 
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Trading Markets 


Chefford Master 


Com. & Pfd. 





C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 


UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
State 6502 CG 99 Michi oh ee 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 








*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 
*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Camden Forge Co., Common 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Po TTT Te LLLP EL EEE EE 


ViULULUNNUIUENAENAAUUUU ARAL AS 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 

131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5C60 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisca 


eM CLEC LOE Ree eee 
(Ae mate 





QS SINCE 1908 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN CO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 






International Fund and 
Bank Under Organization 


Washington observer reports executives of these institutions are 

furnishing scanty information as what goes on in process of organ- 
Probiem | 

of institution’s relationship with the Economic and Social Council 


ization. Some progress reported 


of United Nations still unsettled, 


World Bank will take under consideration applications for loans. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 26—Slowly but surely the Fund and | 
For several weeks progress in the Bank | 
was retarded by the failure of thee— 


Bank are making pro?ress. 


Administration to nominate a 
“candidate” for the presidency of 
the Bank, but with Eugene 
Meyer’s selection, soon followed 
by the appointment of Harold 
Smith as Vice-President, that de- 
fect has at last been remedied. 
Mr. Smith is in reality more than 
Vice-President; he is reality an al- 
ternate president. 

Both Mr. Meyer, as managing 
head of the Bank, and Mr. Ca- 


mille Gutt of Belgium, who ho!'ds 
a similar post in the Fund, are 
men of considerable experience. 
Being wise, they are proceeding 
cautiously. As Mr. Meyer puts it, 
“I don’t want to be hurried.” Yet, 
things must be got moving, for 
in September there will be a joint 
meeting of the governors of the 
Fund and_ Bank, presumably 
somewhere in this country. Such 
a meeting in September was pro- 
vided for at the governors’ inau- 
gural meeting in Savannah last 
March. Indeed, the pressure of the 
desire of would-be borrowers 
from the international Bank’s 
members is such as inevitably to 
“hurry” its officers. 


The Bank has commenced to 





call in capital, not for the purpose 


consideration. 


factory assurances from 
country as to free elections, free 
press, etc., are again about to re 
ceive the green light. It is pre 
sumed therefore that satisfactory 
assurances have now been re- 
ceived. Polish Ambassador Lange 
is now reported as stating that 
the press misquoted him saying 
that Poland was no longer inter-— 
ested in the American credits. 


The Export-Import Bank is 
busy considering various other 
loan requests. Brazil, which has an 
ambitious five-year program of 
railroad, highway and port con 
struction, is looking for $40 or 
$50 millions, and Chile, with a di 
versified program, is seeking an 
other $20 million or so of money. 
Ethiopia has not quite such close 
claim on us, but is negotiating 
and will surely get something. 
The Brazilian case has aroused 


some differences of opinion 
among American officials, with 
some holding that a _ country 


whose dollar assets are growing 
should not come here for loans. 
But the opposite Washington view 
is that it is simply a case of fi- 
nancing American exports, and in 


that sense good business for the 


Export-Import Bank Loan Requests 


Poland, Brazil, Chile, Ethiopia reported to have mad: applications. 
Question of increasing tending power of Bank by $1, billion under 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The credits to Poland totaling $90,000,- 
000, which the Administration has held up pending receipt of satis- 
that® 





on selection of staffs. 


as is also the basis upon which 


of lending it out, it may be as- 
sumed, so much as to meet oper- 
ating expenses and for “window 
dressing.” And the Fund is pre- 
paring for the day this Fall when 
it will be able to announce that it 
is ready to bégin operations and 
therefore to call upon members’ 
countries to communicate the pro- 
posed par values of their curren- 
cies. 


Information on what goes on in 
the Fund and Bank directons 
meetings is scanty. There is no 
buletin board for the public’s il- 
lumination. Occasionally, there is 
a small press conference, meager- 
ly attended, for the subjects are 
too technical to be of interest to 
the average Washington corre- 
spondent. All press’ contacts, 
theoretically at least, have been 
entrusted by the two executive 
boards, to Mr. Gutt and Mr. 
Meyer, respectively. Since both 
Fund and Bank are internation- | 
al institutions, those two gentle-| 
men have to tread careful.y, lest | 
unwittingly they offend some 
member of the board or commit 
some other error. 


Although this system of han- 
(Continued on page 3516) 








Bank to undertake. Then, too, 
there is the good neighbor pro 
gram to remember. 

Whether or not the administra 
tion will ask Congress fer the ex 
tra $1,250 million for the Export 
Import Bank as National Advisory 
Council once decided should be 
done this session, or wait until 
next year to do so is a question 
NAC may have to redecide under | 
its new Chairman, Secretary of | 
the Treasury John Snyder. The 
Administration has avoided com 
plicating the handling of the} 
British loans by asking for the 
money which, as is known, would | 
be largely for Russia. | 

There has been no NAC meet 
ing since Mr. Vinson’s nomina 
tion to the Supreme Court was 
announced. The Export-Import, 








Bank’s relations with NAC under |. 


Snyder will be watched with in 


terest. Some officials are hopeful | * 


that NAC will become tired of 
acting “as a loan council” and 
leave to Bank the work that Con 
gress has assigned it. If so, there 
will be no need for Congress to 








the Export-Import Bank. 


clarify the relations of NAC P| 
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Monetary Causes of 
Inflation Are Worldwide 


PARIS; FRANCE — The inflati-n problem in most countries 
should be attributed to money Causes, according to a report submitted 


of he Inter- 
national 
Chamber of 
Commerce by 
its committee 
on Monetary 
Relations here. 
The report of 
this commit- 
tee, whose 
chairman is 
W. Randolph 
Burgess of 
New York, 
embodies a 
digest of the 
principles 
agreed to by 
he representatives of the Cham- 
ber’s constituent nations. It be- 
bins with the following comment 
on the basic problems: 

“To-day’s outstanding monetary 
problem is inflation. Many gov- 
ernmen s were successful in con- 
trolling prices during the war; but 
there is nevertheless a_ severe 
danger now of a repetition oi 19z( 
and 1921. Prices are rising al 
over the world. 

“To an important extent this in- 
ila ionary tendency is due to non 
moretary causes, such as_ the 
shortage of goods and deficient 
production, and rising cost due 
iargely to higher wages. 

“But in most countries the 
monetary causes are substan ial. 
Among these causes are large ac- 
cumulations of purchasing power. 
continued additions to this by de- 
ficit tinancing, and cheap n.oney 
policies which involve monetiza- 
tion of debt and lead to rising 
values of equi ies. 

“This increase in buying power 
must be arrested as rapid'y as 
possible by bringing budgets un- 
der control, and in most countr:es 
means must be found of reducing 
existing purchasing power. 

“With the world in its present 
disordered sta e, the achievement 
of these aims is not universally 


W.R. Burgess 


to the Council « 





possible in the immediate tuture 


Mayer U. Newfield Is Named New Assistant — 


a 


Palliative measures and relief are 
essential in the interim period 
But until countries have dea}; 
with these problems it is prema- 
ture to hope for full success i, 
stabilizing exchanges or to expect 
an internacional flow of privaie 
nvestment funds, such as is nec- 
-Ssary for a long term develop- 
ment program.” 


The report then lists the follow- 
‘ng “home truths” on which the 
.oregcing commen. is based: 

“1. Economic laws, such as the 
law of supply and demand or 
Gresham's Law, are facts and are 
not decreed by man. Ali coun- 
tries must adjust themselves to 
these laws, under penalty of first 
relapsing into chaos only to find 
hemselves ultimately compelled 
to observe them, for they are 
stronger than human will. 


“2. In the long run no economy 
can prosper if the State spends 
more than it receives, for the cur- 
rency then de eriorates in spite of 
all legislation, restrictions and ex- 
change control. 


“3. Reliable currency and credit 
are indispensable to the develop- 
ment of production and _ trade 
which alone create real wealth. 

“4. Currency s.ability is an es- 
sential condition of preserving, 
increasing, and in particular dis- 
tributing wealth on an equitable 
basis. An increase of the mass of 
purchasing powers and particular- 
iy of wages, which does not cor- 
respond to an increase in the 
creation of goods, is an illusion 
and .mreatens currency stability. 

“5. Tne instability of currency 
substantially lessens the creation 
of wealth, for it is a premium on 
gambling, and not on creacive of- 
fort; moreover, it tends .o accen- 
tuate social inequalities, falling 
with particular severity on the 
thrifty, the pruden, and those 
who supported their country’s 
financial war effort by the pur- 
chase of bonds.” 


— 


Regional Director for New York SEG Office 


Succeeds Irving J. Galpeer who has resigned to enter private law 


practice. 


Mr. Newfield has been with SEC since 1935 and was 


Chief of the Litigation & Enforcement Section of the Corporate 
Finance Division at Philadelphia for the last four years. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission has announced the 


/appointment of Mayer U. Newfield as Assistant Regional Adminis- 





trotor i ® — 
New York)! past four years he has been Chief 
Regional Of- | of the Litigation and Enforcement 
fice to suc-' Section of the Corporation Finance 
ceed Irving J. Division in the Commission’s 
Gatveer who!|main office in Philadelphia, 
recently re- | Pennsylvania. 
signed to enter —_ a 
the private Charles S. Andes With 
practice oflaw A 

Mr. New- The Ohio Company 
field inoined CLEVELAND, OHIO—Charles 
the staff of S. Andes has become associatea 


Com~ission 
in 1935 as an 
attorney in 
the Atlanta 
Regional Of- 
fice. For the! 





Mayer U. Newfield 


with the Ohio Company, 51 North 
High Street, Columbus. Mr. 
Andes for the past three years 
has been in the armed forces. 
Prior thereto he was with Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co. for many years. 





Trading Market 





National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 637 











Telephone Dearborn 1421 


| Direct Private Wire to J. G. WHITE & CO., New York 








MUNISING PAPER 


Common Stock 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
| Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, TLL. 





Teletype CG 864 














H. M. Byllesby 


Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Common 
REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES Conv. Preference 


Incorporated 


135 Se. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


and Company 


Teletype CG 273 





Pittsburgh Minneapolis 








< 


Cc 


| | 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
_ Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 




















ere to send interested parties the following literature: 

















Chain Stores 1946 — Brochure 
analyzing the general situation 
and several of the chains in vari- 
ous fields—Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street 
New York 5,N. Y. 





Fire & Casualty Insurance Stocks 
1945 — Earnings comparison—cir- 
cular on request—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
ws ee 





Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.: 
The Upson Company; Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 
niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar 
Corp.; Waytiah Corporation of 
America; Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co.; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 
Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Increased Freight Rates—Memo- 
randum on effects of ICC decision 
increasing rates—Vilas & Hickey. 
49 Wall Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Investing for Appreciation — 
Suggestions—John H. Lewis & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





Pacific Coast Trading in New 
York Stocks—Revised directory of 
stocks traded on Pacific Coast Ex- 
changes—Available on request— 








Kaiser & Co., Russ Building, San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 
Paper Industry Discussion of 


outlook which offers attractive onv- 
portunities for selected specula- 
tive commitments in paper com- 
pany shares—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Public Utility Prospects — Dis- 
cussion in current issue of “Invest- 
ment Guide” with notes on several 
interesting issues—First California 
Company, 300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 20, Calif. 





Abitibi Power & Paper—Sum- 


mary—Ernst & Co., 120 Broadway, | 


New York 5, N. Y. 





American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 





American Glass Co.—Analytical 
brochure indicating speculative 
possibilities—- Kneeland & Co., 
Board of Trade Building, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





American Insulator 


York 4, N. Y. 





Amott Baker Realty Bond Price 
Averages—Current news bulletin 


—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 
Sroadway, New York 7, N. Y: 





Arkansas-Missouri Power Corp. 
—Memorandum in the current is- 
sue of the Preferred Stock Guide 
containing quotations on unlisted 
oublie utility preferred and com- 
mon stocks—G. A. Saxton & Co.., 
~ 7 ig Pine Street, New York 5, 








Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Gen- 
eral Tin; Hartford Empire; Lanova 
Corp.; Mohawk Rubber; New 
Jersey Worsted; Oil Exploration; 
and Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel. 





Barcalo Manufacturing Co. — 
Bulletin report—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5,N. Y. 





Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates — New analysis — Scherck, 
Richter Company, Landreth 
Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





Canadian Western Lumber Co. 
—Circular—Maher & Hulsebosch. 
62 William Street, New York 5, 
N: Y. 





Central Public Utility Corp.— 
Analysis — Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4. 
(11. 





Cities Service Company—Study 
»f situation and outlook—H. Hentz 
& Co., 60 Beaver Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Also available is a summary of 
current Railroad Reorganization 
Developments. 


Commodore Hotel, Inc. — De- 
scriptive circular—Seligman, Lu- 
betkin & Co., 41 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 








Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
dicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, III. 


Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 


L. A. Darling Co.—One com- 
pany in four growth fields — 
Analysis for dealers only—More- 
land & Co., Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





Co, — 
Pont, 


Dwight Manufacturing 
Descriptive analysis—du 





Homsey Co., 31 
|Boston 9, Mass. 


Milk Street, 





Electric Boat Company—Detail- 
‘ed discussion of interesting issue 
'—Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, 
‘Inc., 30 Broad Street, New York 


Corp of|4,N. Y. 
Delaware — Statistical study —| 
Peter Barken, 32 Broadway, New | 





Gear Grinding Machine Co. — 
Circular for investment dealers— 
Write for Circular CC—Blair F. 
Claybaugh & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





LOS ANGELES 


135 SOUTH LA 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 





BUCHANAN STEEL PRODUCTS 


PORTLAND ELECTRIC POWER 6% PFD. 
*INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT 4% 


“Prospectus available upon request 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TRANSIT LINES 


PFD. 


SALLE STREET 


Teletype: CG 1200 


| Grinnell Corporation — Memo- 
| randum indicating interesting out- 
look—F. J. Young & Co., Inc., 
92 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y 





Hammond Instrument Co. — 
Analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
a La Salle Street, Chicago 
‘. Eee. 





Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Co.—Detailed analysis—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
-hicago 4, Ill. Also a detailed 
inalysis on Miller Manufacturing 
Co, 





Justrite Manutacturing—Circu- 
lar—Gottron, Russell & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 





Kinney-Coastal Oil Company— 
Analysis—James M. Toolan & Co., 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 





Le Roi Company — Study ot 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony 
Corporition, 70 Pine Street. Neu 
York 5, N. Y. Special letter avail- 
able on Citizens Utilities. 





Leland Electric Company — 
Analytical memorandum — Ben- 
nett, Spanier & Co., 105 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Macfadden Publications—Circu- 
lar—C. E. de Willers & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Master Tire & Rubber—Circular 
—Adams & Peck, 63 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are circulars on Textiles, Inc. and 
Central Paper. 





Midland Utilities Company and 
Midland Realization Company — 
Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a survey of 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co. 





National Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
cellent speculative possibilities 
from oil developments—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





National Terminals Corporation 
— Circular —: Adams & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 


New Bedford Rayon—Circular 
on attractive situation—F. H. Kol- 
ler & Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Delaware Rayon, 

New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular— Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 








Northwest Leather—Analysis — 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Also available are 
analyses on Sterling Motors, Buda, 
Pollak. 








Panama Coca Cola—Circular o1 
interesting possibilities — Hoit 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Purolator Products, Inc. — An- | 


alysis — J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 
Exchange Place, New York 5, 
N. Y. 

Also available is the June issue 
of Highlights of Wall Street dis- 
cussing several interesting situa- 
tions. 


Ralston Steel Car Co.—Circular 
on interesting situation with fa- 
vorable long-term outlook—Ler- 
ner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston 9, Mass 





Revere Copper & Brass—Study 
of outlook — Edward A. Purcell) 
& Co., 50 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. 





St. Louis Public Service “A” — | 


Detailed memorandum 
Securities Company 
134 South La Salle Street, Chic- 
ago 3, Ill. 

Also available is 
dum on Standard Milling Co. 


First 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they hav: 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care o 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
ee Avenue, New York 1] 





Scranton Spring Brook Water 
Service Co. — Analysis and sum- 
mary—Graham, Parsons & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
tecent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 





Sterling, Ine.—Circular—Rich- 
ard J. Buck & Co., 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Upson Co. — Descriptive Cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubekin & Co. 
1 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y 

Also detailed circulars on 
Tennessee Products; Wellman En- 
gineering Co.; Shatterproof Glass 
Temple Coal, 


U. S. Realty-Sheraton Corp. — 
Circular on interesting opportuni- 
ty in shares which have just been 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change—Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 





Wellman Engineering—Memo- 
randum—Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa 

Also available are memoranda 
on Eastern Corporation and West- 
ern Light & Telephone. 





York Corrugating Company — 
Analytical study—Floyd D. Cert 
Company, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


of Chicago. | 


a memoran- | 











Chicago New York 








Boston 


United Transit Company 


Common 
Conv. 5% Preferred 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Prospectus upon request 


AC.ALLYN4°>COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 


Harold P. Smith Now 
With Hicks & Price 


| CHICAGO, June 25—Announce- 
ment is made today of the retire- 
ment of Harold P. Smith, trust of- 
|ficer of the Continental Illinois 
| National Bank and Trust Com- 
|pany of Chicago. and his associa- 
tion with the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Hicks & Price, 
|231 South La Salle Street. Mr. 
| Smith joined the Continental in 
the trust department 40 years ago 
and has been trust officer since 
| 1928. Hicks & Price are mem- 
| bers of the New York and Chicago 
|\Stock Exchanges, Chicago Board 
'of Trade, Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change and associate members of 


j she New York Curb Exchanze. 





TRADING MARKETS 


“OLD” 
Preferred & Common 

| Chicago, Rock Island 

and Pacific Ry. 








KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Il. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 











NATIONAL TERMINALS 
CORPORATION 


Preferred 
and Common Stocks 


Circular on Request 


Ww 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 




















Aeronca Aircraft Corp. i 
Howard Industries, Inc. 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
*Milier Manufacturing Co. 








Nutrine Candy Company 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


| 
Superior Tool & Die Co. 
| 
| 
| 





Trailmobile Company 
*Detailed Analysis Available 
| Upon Request 


COMSTOCK & Co. | 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 





| Macfadden Publications 


1H Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 





HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
| CG 262 Central 0780 
Offices in Wisconsin 
| Bau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
Madison - Wausau 
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Ohio Edison New Common Stock 


Ohio Edisen Company (controlled by Commonwealth & South- 
ern) on Monday of this week received bids for 204,153 shares of 
additional common steck, bringing the total amount to an even 2,000,- 
000 shares. One object of the financing was to establish a market price 
for the entire issue which could be used in evaluating it if the parent 
company should decide to cffer some of its holdings in exchange for 





bly, however, the stock was is—| 


watt steam generating installa—| 
tion. 

The bids ranged from $35.43 a 
share to the successful bid of) 
$39.25 made by the Morgan} 
Stanley group. At this writing the 
exact retail price has not been 
named but it is expected that, 
subject to SEC approval, the 
stock may be reoffered at around 
41%. Since the management has 
indicated its intention to continue 
dividends (during this year at 
least) at the annual rate of $2, 
this retail price would represent 
a yield of about 4.86%. This com-— 
pares with a yield of over 5.00% 
on the recent offering of Dayton 
Power & Light and about 4.50% 
on Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric. Dayton, however, has 
advanced in price and Columbus 
has declined, so that at the mo- 
ment the ruling yield on new of- 
ferings of investment. calibre 
would appear to lie between 
4.75% and 5.00%—which is, of 
course, well above the average 
current yield for seasoned issues. 

Ohio Edison’s earnings per 
share are now considerably in 
excess of the amounts earned in 
recent years, due largely to the 
substantial tax relief obtained 
under the new law. Earnings this 
year are estimated at close to $3 
a share compared with $1.24 
actual in 1945 and about $2.91 on 
the new tax basis (all on the in-— 
creased number of shares). The 
latter figure is obtained as fol- 
lows: Excess profits taxes in 


its own preferred stock. Ostensi- >— 


sued for additions and _ better-| “discount” 
ments, including a 60,000 kilo-| gains of this kind because of the 


nicipalities are largely fixed by 





1945 were $2,328,637, to which 
may be added accelerated amor- 
tization (equivalent to tax sav-— 
ings) of $1,360.219 and other spe-— 
cial charge-offs of $2,027,664— 
making a total of $5,716,520. Of 
this amount it is estimated that 
about 55% could have been saved 
under the new tax law (substi- 
tuting the present 38% 
for the old 84144%). 
would approximate 


The saving 


regular income taxes, or a total 
equivalent to $2.91 per share on 
the new: common. 











| 
| 


| both the rate ‘base and the future 


tax rate | 


$3,150,000, | stantial part of the utility indus 
plus about $200,000 decrease in| try in the State of Ohio is com 


'ern 


It has become customary to 
substantial earnings 


fear that much of the advantage 
may have to be given away in 
rate cuts—as has occurred in Cal 
ifornia, LIllinois and _ Indiana. 
However, Ohio Edison’s rates are 
already very low. In the 12 
months ended April 30, 1946 the 
average residential rate per kwh. 
was only 2.79 cents—far below 
the U. S. average; and the aver- 
age usage was 1,674 kwh., above 
the average for the entire coun- 
try. Moreover, rates within mu-~ 


contract for periods of three to 
ten years, and about one-third of 
Ohio Edison’s revenues are de- 
rived under such rates (most of 
the rate schedules have many 
years to run). 


Ohio Edison’s consolidated util- 
ity plant is carried at original 
cost of $120,690,530 except for a 
very small item of intangibles, 
and plant acquisition adjustments 
amounting to $14,912,226 (which 
amount is being amortized). The 
depreciation reserve is $27,414,— 
504 or about 23% of original cost. 
Capital ratios on a pro forma 
basis are about 59% debt, 18% 
preferred stock and 23% common 
stock equity. 


An important point in connec- 
tion with the present stock offer-— 
ing is that it represents “new 
money” rather than a sale of 
stock by the parent company, as 
is usually the case. Along with 
the recent issue of additional stock 
by California Electric Power, this 
represents virtually the first 
equity financing by utility com-— 
panies for capital improvements 
of any size which has occurred 
in many years. In this respect the 
sale presents an advantage over 
other sales since the new money 
should automatically increase 


earning power. 
It is rather peculiar that a sub-— 


ing on the market in 1946. Fol 
lowing recent sales of Dayton 
P. & L. and Columbus & South 
Ohio Electric, the present 


& Light Co. 





offering of Ohio Edison may be 
followed sometime later this 
year with sale of Ohio Public 
Service by Cities Service Power 


Ohio Edison serves the impor-— 
tant cities of Akron, Youngstown 
and Springfield and covers an 
important industrialized area in 
the northeastern section of Ohio, 
together with a separate area ad- 
jacent to Springfield in the west 
ern part of the State. It also con- 
trols Pennsylvania Power Com- 


pany which serves New Castle, 
Sharon, etc., in a Pennsylvania 
section closely adjoining’ the 


Youngstown area of the parent 
company. 


D. F. McNamara With 
Albert Frank 


Daniel F. McNamara, for the 
past eight years on the reportorial 
staff of “The Wall Street Jour 
nal,” has become associated with 























Daniel F. McNamara 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
131 Cedar Street, New York City, 
advertising agency. Except for 
U. S. Army service in World War 
II, Mr. McNamara has been iden— 
tified with the financial com-— 
munity for the past twenty years. 


Scully & Binford With 
Dittmar in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX. — Kenneth W. 
Scully and Joseph B. Binford 
have become associated with Ditt- 
mar & Co., Construction Building. 
Mr. Scully was formerly of the 
research and statistical depart- 
ment of Kalman & Co. of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis; he was recently 
separated from the “Army Aijr 
Forces after 51 months of service, 
with the rank of captain. He was 
for a year in the bond depart- 
ment of the Minnesota State 
Banking Division. Mr. Binford 
prior to entering the AAF was 
with Firemen’s Insurance Co. of 
Newark, N. J. and affiliates in 
the Dallas and Houston offices. 














Southwestern Public Service 


Common 


Southwestern Electric Service 


Common 


Texas Public Service 


Common 


Puget Sound Power & Light 


Common 





PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS Established 1809 
ESTABLISHED 1879 CLEVELAND 

New York Chicago Denver 

Cincinnati Columbus Toledo 





ares = 


Underwriters and 
Distributors of Municipal 
and Corporate Securities 


OTIS & CO. 














Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend Ry. 
Hallicrafters 
Munson Lines “C”’ Pfd. 
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| Benguet Consolidated Mines 
| 
| 
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GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 











GOTTRON(=":)RUSSELL cS 


Justrite Manufacturing 


Common 





Circular on Request 


1582 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 








Ohio Brevities 


Stockholders of Higbee Co., large Cleveland department store 
approved the four-for-one spiit of common shares, increasing the 
number of outstanding shares to 566,054. ~ 

Directors declared a dividend of 12% cents a share on the new 
common, which doubled the old rate of 25 cents a share. 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


cers were re-elected and Stanley 


Buchan was elected assistant con- 
troller. Directors voted a pre- 
ferred dividend of $1.25 a share, 
payable Aug. 1 while the common 
disbursement is payable July 15. 
* * ob 
A Harris, Hall & Co. group, 
which included Hayden, Miller & 
Co. of Cleveland, offered publicly 
$1,780,000 of 14% serial equip- 
ment trust ceriificates of New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road (Nickel Plate). The notes 
were offered at prices to yield. 1% 
to 1.70%. Proceeds will be used 
to finance purchase of 500 fifty- 
ton all steel box cars and 100 sev- 
eniy-ton all-steel hopper cars. 
* * * 


Elmer A. Schwartz, who at 45 
has 27 years of experience in the 
steel industry behind him, has 
been appointed president of Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., organized ear- 
lier this month by Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland industrialist, and a 
group of associates, including Wil- 
_—o R. Daley, President of Otis 

Oo. 


The new corporation was 
formed to acquire the Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, Works of Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., and on June 25 
offered 1,025,000 common shares 
to the public at $10 a share. 
Otis & Co. heads the underwrit- 
ing group. 

Schwartz, who started his steel 
career with Jones & Laughlin in 
1919, leaves the post of assistant 
manager of the Youngstown dis- 
trict for Republic Steel Corp. 


Schwartz joined Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube in 1923 and, after 
completing an apprenticeship in 
all of the company’s operating de- 
partments, specialized in open 
hearth work. He was superinten- 
dent of the open hearths at 
Youngstown’s Brier Hill works in 
1940 when he became chairman 
of the open hearth committee of 
Republic Steel in Cleveland. 


Eaton stated the Portsmouth 
concern will supply a “substan- 
tial” portion of steel to Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. for the Kaiser and 
Frazer cars and to Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp. 


He also announced that an 
additional 300,000 shares. of 
Portsmouth Steel common will 
be issued, of which Kaiser- 
Frazer had agreed to purchase 
260.000 shares and Graham- 


George E. Merrifield, said all offj- 


>. 








Gruen Watch, Com. 
Sport Products 
Whitaker Paper 

Land Trust Certificates 
Philip Carey Com. & Pfd. 
Red Top Brew 


W. D. Gradison & Co. 


Members New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges—N. Y. Curb Assoc. 


Dixie Terminal Building 
CINCINNATI 2 
Tel. Main 4884 Tele. CI 68 & 274 








Paige 100,000 shares at the pub- 
lic offering price. The purchase 
price of the Portsmouth Works 
was put at $12,000,000. 


Le Roi Co. of Milwaukee, manu- 
facturers of industrial gas and 
gasoline engines, air compressors, 
mowing machines and engine- 
generator sets, plans to buy a new 
plant in Cleveland with part of 
the proceeds from a_ proposed 
stock offering filed last week. 


Wisconsin & Co. of Milwau- 
kee, will lead the underwriting 
group which will offer publicly 
40,000 shares of 414% $50 par 
value cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Plans are to 
expend over $1,625,000 this year 
for expansion of which nearly 
half will be used to expand the 
plant and purchase of a Cleve- 
land plant, the company said. 

ie ee 


Glenn L. Martin Co., aircraft 
maker located in Cleveland prior 
to moving to Baltimore, said plans 
have been completed for the con- 
struction of several industrial 
buildings on a 10-acre site near 
Painesville, just east of Cleveland. 


Martin stated these buildings 
will represent initial construction 
in a $1,500,000 chemical plant 
where synthetic resins will be 
manufactured and that the plant 
would have a capacity of 11,000,- 
000 pounds annually. The resins 
will be used for production of 
heels, transparent garden hose, 
surgeon’s gloves and many other 
items, he declared. 

* * * 


Ball, Burge & Kraus of Cleve- 
land, and Stoetzer, Faulkner & 
Co. of Detroit, will head the un- 
derwriting group that will offer 
60,000 shares of $1 par value 
common stock and 22,500 
shares of $10 par value 5% 
cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock of Prestole Corp. of 
Toledo. Proceeds are expected 
to net the company $477,000. 

oR * ok 


Hiram S. Rivitz; President of 
Industrial Rayon Corp., = an- 
nounced that the company will 
redeem on July 8 all outstanding 
$4.50 preferred shares, Series A, 
with a par value of $9,750,000, at 
$104 and accrued dividends. 

1 a * 


Otis & Co. made a public offer- 
ing of 130,000 shares of common 
stock of L’Aiglon Apparel, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, at $6.50 a share. 

Of the total, 80,000 shares 
represented new financing by 
the company and 50,000 shares 
were purchased from. share- 
holders. 


Proceeds will be used for pur- 
chase of new machinery and 
equipment and for acquiring an 
addiiional plant site for a new 
plant. The company expects to 
start operations shortly in Hagers- 
town, Md. 


® * * 


Approval of a plan to change 
35,300 shares of capital stock of 





Wellman Engineering 
Company 


Circular on Request 





WM. J. MERICKA & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Union Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND 14 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Teletype CV 594 
29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 
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SECURITIES 


FIELD, RICHARDS & Co. 


Union Cent. Bldg. 
CINCINNATI 
Tele. CI 150 


Union Com. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
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$100 par value into 353,000 shares | 


of $10 par, was voted by s.ock- 
holders of Union Bank of Com- 
merce. President John K. Thomp- 
son said the 10-for-1 exchange of 
shares would be effective soon. 

* * * 


Jack & Heintz Precision Indus- 
tries, Inc. announced a change in 
officers, in which William S. Jack 
was named President. 


Officers said Jack was made 
board chairman and B. C. Milner, 
Jr., New York industrialist, Presi- 
dent at a March meeting but aia 
meeting held early last month 
Jack became President, Milner 
was made chairman of the com- 
pany’s executive committee, and 
Byron C. Foy, director of Chrysler 
Corp., chosen board chairman. 
Jack & Hein‘z gained considerable 
preminence during the war with 
its liberal employe policies. 

* >» * 


Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal 
Co. has acquired all of the Ohio 
coal mining properties of Hanna 
Coal Co. from the M. A. Hanna Co. 


M. A. Hanna Co. said the con- 
sideration for the transfer of the 
properties was the issuance of 
325,000 shares of stock by Pitts- 
burgh Consolidated which stock 
Hanna will hold for investment. 


“This move concentrates in 
the Pittsburgh Consolidated all 
the bituminous coal mining 
operations in which the Hanna 
company is_ interested,” the 
company stated. “The operation 
of these properties will continue 
in the name of the Hanna Coal 
Co., without change of person- 
nel.” 


*k Be * 


Mervin B. France, executive 
vice-president of the Society for 
Savings bank, has been elected a 
direc.or of Consolidated Grocers 
Corp., filling a vacancy resulting 
from the death last April of 
Colonel A. A. Sprague. 

Before coming to the Society for 
Savings 12 years ago, France was 
an officer of the Union Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh. 


Skall, Joseph, Miller 
N. Y. Exchange Firm 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Acquisi- 
tion of a New York Stock Ex- 
change seat and the admission of 
three new partners are announced 
by Skall, Joseph, Miller & Co., 
Union Commerce Building. The 
firm will begin its New York 
Stock Exchange operations July 1. 

The Stock Exchange member- 
ship is held by Harold M. Masius 
of New York, who enters the firm 
as a general partner. He will rep- 
resent Skall, Joseph, Miller & Co. 
on the floor of the exchange, 
where he has acted as a specialist 
for several years. 


Entering the firm as _ special 
partners are two Clevelanders, 
Sidney N. Amster and Robert 
Hays Gries. Mr. Amster is Treas- 
urer of the Lane Drug Co. of 
Toledo and was formerly Presi- 
dent of the Cummer Products Co. 
of Bedford. Mr. Gries was an ex- 
ecutive of The May Co. Depart- 
ment Store in Cleveland for a 
number of vears, resigning as 
Store Manager to serve during the 
war in the Army Aijr Forces, 
where he was commissioned a 
Captain. 

Other partners of Skall, Joseph, 
Miller & Co. are David G. Skall, 
member and former President of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange; 
Herman B. Joseph, and Lester I. 





Miller, formerly Executives of 
Joseph & Co., Inc. The firm’s 
New York correspondent for 


Stock Exchange business will be 
Kalb, Voorhis & Co., member 
firm headed by John Kalb, widely 
known securities analyst. 








Weil Adds Ullman to Staff 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Weil & 
Co., Richards Building Arcade, 
have added J. Edmund Ullman to 
their staff. 


Merger of Mellon Secur 


Two of the leading investm 
States, The First Bosto 


merged July 31, subject 


Directors of The First Be 
directors of Mellon Securities 














Allan M. Pope 


afternoon, approved terms of the 
merger of Mellon Securities Cor- 
poration with and into The First 
Boston Corporation, bringing into 
existence a securities organization 
with the largest amount of capital 
—over $25,000,000—of any in the 
investment banking business, 





John R. Macomber 


ities Corp. Into 


First Boston Corp. Voted by Directors 


ent banking firms in the United 


ppc — ~~ Securities Corp., will be 
O approval on July 29 by two-thi 

of the stockholders of both corporations. F abe sae abe 
ston Corp., meeting in New York, and 
Corp. meeting in Pittsburgh, Tuesday 














Harry M. Addinsell 


The proposed merger was an- 
nounced in New York by John R. 
Macomber, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of The First Boston 
Corporation, and jin Pittsburgh by 
Frank R. Denton, President of 
Mellem Securities Corp. 

(Continued on page 3519) 








Sees Better Business Ahead 


Committee on National Association of Purchasing Agents headed 
by George E. Price, Jr., reports an upward swing, with production 
still low and materials short. Says prices are firm, and looks for 
an upward trend until competition and production, plus buyers’ 


resistance, cause some stabilization. 


Sees little likelihood of built- 


up inventories until late in 1947; and holds “business was never 


more confused and uncertain.” 


A report of the National Association of Purchasing Agents’ Busi- 
ness Survey Committee, comprising the composite opinion of its 
e = 


members, 
whose Chair- 
man is George 
E. Price, Jr., 
Purchasing 
Agen: of the 
Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber 
Co., and pub- 
lished in the 
Bulletin of the 
Association of 
June 26, states 
there is a 
“swing to bet- 
ter business,” 
but points out 
that at present 
“business was 
never more confused and uncer- 
tain.” 


The text of the report follows: 


George E. Price, Jr. 











General Business Conditions 

A swing to better business is 
noted in repor.s as compared to 
a month ago. The settlement of 


|major strikes has already had its 
| effect, 


in a turn toward better 


| business. New business appears to 





be coming in volume; produc.ion, 
however, is still low. Inability to 
secure materials seems to be the 
major obstacle at the moment. 
Many concerns are scheduling va- 
cations earlier this year, hoping 
for an improved material situ- 
ation. 

The great pent-up demand for 
all types of goods is bound to 
result in increased production— 
barring further major strikes. 

Business on the West Coast con- 

(Continued on page 3515) 





New Issues 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 








G. H. Walker & Co. 


(Entitled to Cumulative Dividends) 


(Under present Wisconsin statutes the Company is required to with- 
hold from dividends declared and paid a tax equal to 3% thereof.) 


*The Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, is being offered by the Company fer sub- 
scription by holders of its eutstanding Common Steck and in exchange for its 
outstanding Preferred Stock, 434% Series. 





Prices: 


101.56% for the Bonds 
$101 per share for the Preferred Stock 


for Wisconsin privilege dividend tax) from June 1, 1946 


(Incorporated) 


A.C. Allyn and Company Central Republic Company Equitable Securities Corporation 


Putnam & Co. 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitalion of an offer to buy securities. 


Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


$50,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 25% Series due 1976 
260,000 Shares Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series® 


plus accrued interest or dividends (less 3% of such dividends for adjustment 


Coptes of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are among the under- 


writers named in the prospectus) as may Icgally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation The Wisconsin Company 
Coffin & Burr Harris, Hall & Company Hemphill, Noyes & Co. W. C. Langley & Co. 
Las tiation Corporation “ES. Sesiles & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. The Milwaukee Company Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis R.W.Pressprich & Co. 


Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 


June 26, 1946 


Hornblower & Weeks 
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| Real Estate Securities | 











Jones Estate Common Stock— (Squibb Building) 


With earnings of office buildings and hotels still climbing to 
higher levels permitting in most instances rapid amortization of 
existing fixed indebtedness, investment interest has begun to veer 
quite markedly from real estate bonds to the stock equity in these 


properties. 


One. such attractive situation is the common stock of the Jones 
Estate Corporation, owner of the 32-story office, store, and showroom 


Squibb Building completed 


in® 





1931, and the land on which this; junior in lien to the underlying 


structure has been erected located 
at the southeast corner of 58th 
Street and Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. The section, one .of 
the most highly desirable loca- 
tions for a building of this type, 
is in the heart of New York’s 
principal shopping area near at 
hand to the exclusive hotels and 
residential apartments of the Cen- 
tral Park area. 


The original loan underwritten 
by S. W. Straus & Co. in 1929 to 
finance the construction was $4,- 
500,000 in First Leasehold Mort- 
gage Bonds. In the reorganization 
in 1933 this issue was cut to $450,- 
000, the bondholders, at this time, 
receiving one share of common 
stock for each $10 of new bonds. 
The fee was bought by placing a 
first mortgage of $4,365,000 against 
the property, this mortgage being 








REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


* * * 


BOUGHT 
SOLD 
QUOTED 


* * * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Beil Teletype NY |-953 











Chanin Bidg. 2/45 
Chanin Bidg. 1/45 
500 Fifth Ave. 4-6'. /49 
51 East 42nd St. 3/56 
2 Park Ave. 3/46 














L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 


mortgage of $635,000. In addition, 
the Squibb interests subscribed to 
$1,000,000 of the new second mort- 
gage bonds. 

In 1945, under a plan of recapi- 
talization, new 4% cumulative 
preferred stock was offered to 
second mortgage bondholders on 
the basis of 1% shares per $100 
in bonds. After this exchange 
was consummated, the second 
mortgage was reduced to $318,810 
and subsequentiy paid off with 
accrued interest of $94,271 on 
April 1, 1946. On Nov. 1, 1944 
the company refunded the then 
outstanding $4,265,000 first mort- 
gage, with a loan of $4,250,000 
from the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. This loan bears 
interest at 4% and requires an- 
nual amortization payments of 
$100,000. 

The present capitalization of 
the Squibb property now consists 
of: 


First 4% Mortgage____ $4,125,000 
$4 Preferred Stock— 

$1 par value_____-_-_- 16,968 shs. 
Common Stock— 

$1 par value_____-_-_- 180,000 shs. 

The Squibb interests own 16,773 
shares of preferred stock and 
122.511 shares of the common 
stock. 

For the year ended Jan. 31, 


1946, the building earned $194,- 
899 after a charge of depreciation 
of $83,753 and an interest expense 
on the junior mortgage bonds of 
$18,619 (this charge will no longer 
occur as the bonds have been re- 
deemed). This was equivalent to 
$1.55 per share of common stock 
before depreciation and $1.08 
after depreciation. 

Since modern, excellently lo- 
cated office buildings are being 
appraised at nine times their an- 
nual rental income a value of 
$10,000,000 placed on this prop- 
erty would not be excessive. This 
would place a value of approxi- 
mately $23 on each share of com- 
mon stock. In addition the re- 
duction of the first mortgage by 
yearly amortization payments of 
$100,000 and of the _ preferred 
stock by an annual sinking fund 





Winchell Scooped! 


In his broadcast of last Sun- 
day night, Mr. Winchell in- 
formed his audience that the 
hotel industry is shorily des- 
tined to become embroiled in 


labor disputes. This was not 
news, of course, to readers of 
the “Chronicle,” for in this 


column of Thursday, June 20, 
the subject was discussed as 
follows: 

“Speculators in hotel bonds 
might do well to check into 
the earning situation of their 
investments very thoroughly. 
Labor contracts expire very 
shortly and the Unions are 
asking for a 30% increase in 
wages plus a reduction of 
working hours from 47 to a 
40-hour week. Should the 
Unions be successful in their 
demands it will seriously af- 
fect the earnings of many 
hotels in New York.” 











of $150,000, will have the effect 
of increasing this equity per com- 
mon share, as well as providing 
additional earnings for the com- 
mon stock of $10,000 in 1947, $20,- 
000 in 1948, etc. through the re- 
duction in fixed charges. 


Sidney Weinherg Given 
HonoraryDegree . 


Mr. Sidney J. Weinberg, Senior 
Partner of Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Investment Bankers, received the 


























Sidney J. Weinberg 


honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., for his outstanding contri- 
bution during the war. Mr. Wein- 
berg was Vice Chairman of the 
War Production Board from Oct. 
1941 to Aug. 1945. 

Mr. Weinberg is a director of 
National Dairy, B. F. Goodrich, 
Sears, Roebuck, General Electric 
and General Foods. 








| 
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Commodore Hotel, Inc. 


Descriptive Circular on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


HAnover 2-2100 




















Firm Trading Markets: 


California & New York 


Real Estate Issues 


—__-_>—__ - - 


J. S. Strauss 8 Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


Tele. SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 8515 

















Beacon Hotel 2-4, 1958 


Hotel Lexington Units 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 





OFFERINGS WANTED 
Hotel Bonds with Stock or Stock alone 


Governor Clinton Hotel 2, 1952 


National Hotel of Cuba 6, 1959 
Eastern Ambassador Hotels Units 


AMOTT, BAKER & Co. 


Incorporated 


Savoy Plaza 3, 1956 
Sherneth Corp. 534, 1956 
The Madison 3, 1957 
870—7th Ave. 414, 1957 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 





Predicts House Fight on Senate Silver Bill 7 


| Congressman Emanuel Celler calls Senate Silver Price Rider to 


Treasury Department Appropriations Bill iniquitous and contends jt 
puts a premium cn speculation and fosters inflation. 


| 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 26—There is indication there wil] be 
| a bitter contest over the silver price measure adopted Jan. 21 by the 


|Senate as a a 





irider to the 
| Treasury ap- 
| propriation 
| bill when the 
iquestion is 
| taken up by a 
joint confer- 
ence commit- 
tee of House 
and Senate ac- 
cording to 
Representa- 
tive Emanuel 
Celler (Dem. 
N, Y.), who 
gave the fol- 
ing exclusive 
statement to Emanuel Celler 
the “Chronicle” correspondent: 

“The House will fight the Sen- 
ate silver compromise rider to the 
Treasury Appropriation Bill and 
will insist on restoring the lan- 
guage of the rider as originally 
drafted in the House Appropria- 
tion Committee many weeks ago. 
That House language calls for sale 
of surplus Treasury silver at 
71 cents, the present statutory 
price for newly mined domestic 
silver, as against the 90% cents 
and $1.29 provisions of the Senate 
rider. 





monetary value. 


surplus Treasury silver 
cents per troy ounce until June) 
30, 1948, and thereafter at $1.29, 
its present full monetary value. 
At the time of the vote it is re- 
ported that there were barely 15 
members on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senate rider differs from 
the House measure, which retains 
the present price of 71.11 cents, so 
the matter is now to be settled by 
a conference committee. The 
“Silver Bloc” in the Senate have 
urged that in view of the world- 
wide increase in price of silver 
bullion, the Treasury was making 
an unfair profit from its monopoly 
purchases of the metal, while the 
Senators from New England and 
other sections where silverware is 
manufactured or used for indus- 
trial purposes, were opposed to 
any substantial price rise. The 
measure was also opposed by vari- 
ous groups, such as the Econo- 





~ Senale Approves 90.3c Silver 


Agrees to rider attached te Treasury Department Appropriations 
Bill, which would raise silver price from 71.11c to 90.3c per 
troy ounce until June 30, 1948, and thereafter to $1.29, its 


| 

“I cannot understand how the 
upper House passed that Silver 
rider unchallenged. Not a single 
word was uttered from the floor 
against it. The House is wild 
about this outrage. The Silver 
Senators in true wild west fashe 
ion are telling us, ‘Stand deliv. 
er! 

“Two particularly iniquitous 
features of the Senate silver draft 
are the repetition of the special 
silver transaction pact and the in- 
crease in silver certificates. The 
former would put a premium on 
speculation. Men have hoarded 
silver. I have here some of their 
names to get a free ride at public 
expense by the repetition of this 
pact. The House will, I earnestly 
trust, reject this legislative rob- 
bery and insist upon its own pro- 
posed provisions to relieve the 
distress of consumers of silver in 
a large number of important in- 
dustries. 


“Just as bad as the repetition of 
the tax is the Senate provision 
calling for an increase in the 
number of silver certificates to be 
issued as a result of the price in« 
crease which the Senate wants. 
This would be sheer inflation at a 
time when inflation is our biggest 
domestic threat.” 


- — $$ 


On June 21, the Senate approved the rider to the Appropriations 
Bill for the Treasury Department, which provides for the sale of 





at 90.3 ° 





mists Committee on Monetary 


Policy, as indicated in previous is< 
sues of the “Chronicle.” 

Among the Senate conferees ap- 
pointed on the bill are Senators 
Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) and Carl 
Hayden (D., Ariz.) who are ex- 
pected to lead the fight, with 
Senators Chan Gurney (R., 5. 
Dak.), and Clyde M. Reed (R., 
Kan.), supporting them; Sen. Ken- 
neth McKellar (D., Tenn.), Mil- 
iard Tydings (D., Md.), Wallace 
H. White (R., Me.), and Josiah W. 
Bailey (D., N. C.). 

The House conferees have as yet 
not been selected. 


Sweney Cartwright Add 


Daniel Taylor to Staff 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—Daniel H, 
Taylor has become _ associated 
with Sweney, Cartright & Co., 
Huntington Bank Building. He 
was formerly with Stranahan, 
Harris & Co. 











rise in real estate values. 


61 BROADWAY .; 
TELETYPE NY. 1-420 





INTERESTING OPPORTUNITY 
IN REAL ESTATE 


U. S. Realty —- Sheraton Corp. shares have just been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. They offer 
an interesting opportunity to benefit from a continued 


This newly merged company has total assets exceed- 
ing $40,000,000. Its property includes 22 leading hotels 
and prominent office buildings in Boston, New York 
and other metropolitan cities. 


Circular avaciabse upon :equest 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & CO. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE e NEW Yorx CURB EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 6 N.Y. 


WHITEHALL 3-7522 
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- National Reconversion Policies 
And Developments 


By AMOS E. 
Director, Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce 


Commerce Department official reviews recent trend of economic 
activity and contends physical volume of production is above one 
and half times greater than 1939. Lays absence of pronounced | 
decline in postwar production to new capital investment and heavy | 
Lists problems of reconversion policy as 
(1) rapid return of peacetime goods at high level; (2) adjustment 


consumer purchases. 


TAYLOR* 








of wages to offset wartime take home pay; and (3) continued con- | 


trol over prices. 


of the price structure. Sees no 


parity prices. 


Concludes benefits to be derived from rising pro- 
duction and sustained high employment will depend on soundness 


immediate need for agricultural 


ithe 


| . ° 7 
Any transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy is likely | which, it feels, 


to be viewed emotionally, as the joy at the war’s end is succeeded | 
first by a so-@— ’ 


bering realiza- 
tion of the 
complexity of 
the reconver- 
sion job and 
then by alter- 
nating stages 
of optimism 
and concern 
as particular 
events seem to 
offer aid or 
hindrance. Re- 
Ceutiy tre 
prevailing 
state has been 
one of irrita- 
tion brought 
on by the abrasive effects of-*in- 
dustrial disputes, debates over the 
future nature of OPA controls— 











Amos E. Taylor 





*An address by Mr. Taylor at 
joint meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Board of Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and the American Municipal 
Association Western Conference, 
Mt. Hood, Ore., June 21, 1946. 





which to some seem to prevent full |S@Curities 


exploitation of existing opportuni- 
ties—and continuing scarcities of | 
some kinds of consumer goods. | 
Yet throughout this period there 
has been an underlying feeling, | 
too, that things aren’t basically so) 
bad as many persons had feared— 
that things are working out. 
There is good reason for this 
underlying feeling. The decline in 
overali economic activity since 
V-J Day was far less sharp than 
nad been expected, and even 
though this means that the prob-_| 
.em of coping with inflation has 
peen made more difficult, on bal- | 
ance we must recognize that so| 
far we have avoided the evils of | 
ia:.ge scale unemployment and 
uetiation. | 


Trend of Economic Activity 


The recent trend of economic 
acuvacy 1s Of sufticient importance | 
to warrant a tew figures. ‘lhe| 
gross national product, which is| 

(Continued on page 3518) 





“Share Thru Care” Campaign Inaugurated 
To Send Food Packages to Europe 


Cooperative organization to distribute 3,000,000 Army 
surplus food packages to 10 European countries. 


“Anv move that is made to supply Europeans with food now 


will be beneficial to us in the long 
Logan, Food 
Research Di- 
rector of the 
National Res- 
taurant Asso- 
ciation. Colo- 
nel Logan 
spoke June 21 
at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, 
New York 


City, at the 
launching of 
the “Share 


Thru CARE” 
campaign to 
move food to 
hungry peo- 
ple in Europe, 
Sponsored by the Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe. 
Inc., popularly known as CARE. 
General William N. Haskell, Ex- 
ecutive Director of CARE, in in- 
troducing Colonel Logan, an- 
nounced the inauguration of the 
nationwide CARE campaign which 
is expected to effect the distribu- 
tion of approximately 3.000,000 
Army surplus ‘“10-in-1” food 
packages to people of the 10 
European countries participating 
in the CARE plan. 
_ Of the 49 pound package, which 
is the largest food package unit 
that can be sent abroad under ex- 
isting regulations, General Haskell 
Said that the CARE package “of- 
fered the American people an un- 
precedented opportunity to render 
a great service to the people of 
Europe, and a chance to partici- 
pate in a personal and concrete 
Way in a program set up to meet 
a very great existing need.” 
Colonel Logan, former Chief of 
Army Food Service in the Office 
(Continued on page 3521) 





Col. Paul P. Logan 





run,” according to Colonel Paul P. 


— 





N. ¥. Security Dealers 
Discuss SEC Proposal 


The New York Security Deal- 
ers Association will hold a meet- 
ing tomorrow (Friday) at the 
Bankers Club, with the principal 
topic being the recent request of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
sion that Congress make it man- 
datory for unregistered corpora- 
tions to make public data com- 
parable to that now required of 
companies whose securities are 
listed on the exchanges. The 
President of the Association is 
C. E. Unterberg, head of C. E. 
Unterberg & Co. 





To Redeem Norway Bds. 

Holders of 25-year 4% sinking 
fund external loan coupon bonds, 
due February 1, 1963, of the King- 
dom of Norway are being notified 
that $471,000 principal amount of 
these bonds have been drawn by 
lot for redemption through the 
sinking fund on August 1, 1946, 


at par. Redemption will be made 
at the head office of The National] 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, New York. 





re | 

Snyder With Mead, Miller | 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Joseph| 

associated | 

First | 

members of | 
Baltimore | J 


Snyder has become 
with Mead, Miller & Co., 
National Bank Bldg., 
the New York and 
Stock Exchanges. 


| Broad urging 


' learned, 





Federal Reserve Board Agrees to Discuss 
Margin Rules With Customers’ Brokers 


Representative of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System is scheduled to meet soon with Donald C. Blanke, President 


of the Association of Customers’ 


Brokers, to discuss a suggestion 


made by the Association that margin requirements for stock pur- 
chases and sales be relaxed. Association feels that the present 
thinness of the markets is due to the margin rules and believes that 
the recent tendency for stock prices to drop illustrates why what it 


is advocating should be adopted. 


The Association of Customers’ 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


requirements 
for stock pur- 
chases and 
sales, as an aid 
to restoring 
strength 


naturally be- 
longs to the 


markets. 
It was just a 
little over a 


month ago 
that the Asso- 
ciation first 
wrote to the 





Donald C. Blanke 


it to reconsid- 

er its position on margin regula- 
tions with a view to relaxing the 
rules. The letter, printed in these 
columns (issue of May 23), ad- 
vised in the strongest terms that 
such action should not be delayed 
until the securities markets are 
veclining and pointed out that the 
Association had certain sveges- 
tions regarding the matter that it 
would like to discuss with the 


'Board, if the Board so desired. 
| Correspondence has passed 


be- 
tween the Board and the Associa- 


tion since then and, it has been 


the Board has now 
agreed to send a representative to 


New York to see Donald C. Blanke 


a 


Brokers is still trying to get the 
System to lower margin 


of Eastman, Dillion & Co., the 
President of the Association. 

The Association wants to reopen 
the question or margin require- 
ments without delay because it be- 
lieves that the present thinness of 
the stock markets is due to the 
tight margin regulations, and it is 


worried about how the markets 
will react in the event of any 
large volume of liquidation. A 


large number of people who could 
safely participate in stock market 
transactions are barred from all 
activity on the exchanges by the 
margin rules as they stand, the 
Association holds. 

There is a feeling among some 
Government men closely connect- 
ed with market operations that 
there is now plenty of cash around 
and that the markets will absort 
“anything.” According to. their 
way of thinking, there is absolute- 
ly no need for a relaxing of the 
margin requirements at this time. 
In: fact, they profess to see dire 
consequences if the rules are re- 
laxed. 

The precipitous drop in the bid 
prices of many stocks during re- 
cent spells of weakness, however. 
reveals what can happen in a thin 
market, according to some market 





analysts, including members of the 
Association. 


Though the tendency of stock to 
drop inordinately, which has re- 
cently manifest itself, may not re- 
flect a true trend, the Association 
when it made its original proposal 
to the Federal Reserve wanted 
the Board of Governors to act be- 
fore the markets showed any signs 
of weakness at all. 

The Association feels that the 
market action of the last week 
may very well indicate to the Fed- 
eral Reserve itself the wisdom of 
again permitting margin trading. 


Kalb, Voorhis & Co., 
New NYSE Firm, Quens 


The newly formed firm of Kalb, 
Voorhis & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
commence business on July 1, 








John Kalb 


Peter A. H. Voorhis 


with ofifces at 15 Broad Street, 
New York City. The general part- 
ners are John Kalb, Peter A. H. 
Voorbis John C. Newsome, Spen- 
cer Phillips, Gilbert H. Wehmann 
and Louis Orchin. 

Mr. Kalb has recently resigned 
as a senior partner of Lewisohn & 
Co. where he developed and man- 
aged their investment research de= 





(Continued on page 3517) 





NEW ISSUE 


Dated June 1, 1946 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


The Ohio Company 





Fahey, Clark & Co. 





Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated) 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
Maynard H. Murch & Co. 


Ball, Burge & Kraus 


Barret, Fitch & Co., Inc. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, 
any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus, 


$13,750,000 


Iowa Public Service Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 234% Series due 197€ 





Price 101.75% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act @s 
dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co, 


Shields & Company 


Stroud & Company 


Incorperated 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
H. F. Boynton & Co., Inc. 
Merrill, Turben & Co. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Curtiss, House & Company 


Julien Collins & Company 


Seasongood & Mayer Stockton Broome & Co. 


June 26, 1946 


Due June 1, 19° 


Hayden, Miller & Co, 


R. L. Day & Co. 
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Canadian 














By WILLIAM McKAY 


Securities 

















Outstanding Canadian success in the fields of financial and eco- 
nomic management has induced abroad an over-optimistic opinion 
concerning the Dominion’s immediate prospects. Thus the recently 
issued Foreign Exchange Control Board Report to the Minister of 
Finance performs an opportune service in correcting many external 


illusions. 


pression is gained that Canada 





ABITIBI 
Power & Paper 


Company, Ltd. 


5% First Mortgage 
Bonds 


Due June 1, 1965 


Markets Maintained 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


From this report the clear im-¢ 








Dominion SEcuRITIES 
, GRPORATION 
40 Exchange Place, New York5,N.Y. 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 











CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 





CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


RECTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 














does not consider her present posi- 
tion basically changed in com- 
parison with the conditions pre- 
vailing before the war. The facts 
and figures produced demonstrate 
that the economy of the Dominion 
is subject to wide fluctuations 
caused largely by external factors. 
Such influences are mostly in- 
capable of control from within. 
The inherent weakness of the 
Canadian economic position is the 
overwhelming dependence on for- 
eign markets and the absence of 
an effective counterpoise in the 
shape of a large domestic market 
capable of absorbing the Domin- 
ion’s tremendous per capita vol- 
ume of production. 


It is pointed out that Canada’s 
rapid transition from a debtor to 
a creditor position in recent years 
was due to developments of a 
temporary rather than of a per- 
manent nature. The principal 
causes were the special U. S. war- 
time purchases under the Hyde 
Park Agreement, the unusually 
large exports of grain, and the 
large influx of capital from this 
country in the form of the pur- 
chase of Canadian securities, At- 
tention is drawn to “‘the need for 
ample exchange reserves to pro- 
tect an economy like that of 
Canada from instability resulting 
from fluctuations in its balance of 
international payments.” Em- 
phasis is also given to the point 
that notwithstanding the war- 
time rise in the total of liquid 
reserves the Canadian balance of 
indebtedness vis-a-vis the United 


States dollar area was substan- 








tially the same at the end of 1945 
as at the outbreak of war. 


Thus a general conclusion can 
be reached that those responsible 
for the direction of Canada’s post- 
war economic policies will not 
lightly abandon the principle of 
far-sighted caution that has 
played such a large part in Can- 
ada’s successful management dur- 
ing the war. Indeed the situation 
today calls for an even greater 
measure of prudence. The special 
war-time factors previously men- 
tioned have now ceased to operate 
and the outlook for international 
trade is evenmore uncertain to- 
day than before the war. 

Ultimately with the continu- 
ance of the capable management 
of the Dominion’s economic af- 
fairs and the fuller exploitation 
of its unrivalled nautral resources, 
Canada will emerge stronger than 
ever but in the meantime nothing 
will be done to jeopardize the 
current comparative stability that 
has only been achieved as a result 
of constant careful effort. Con- 
sequently it can be anticipated 
that the war-time controls and 
restrictions will not be lightly dis- 
carded and any basic change such 
as the restoration of the old parity 
of the Canadian dollar would ap- 
pear to be out of the question at 
the moment, 

During the week the market 
for external issues remained at a 
standstill except for scattered 
trades in Albertas and Saskatche- 
wans. Following the recent iso- 
lated but important purchase of 
Dominion internals this section 
was also dull and free funds were 
unchanged at 9%%. There was a 
notable absence of intormation 
concerning the proposed Montreal 
refinancing operation which would 
indicate yet another postponement. 


With regard to immediate pros- 
pects there is still nothing to sug- 


gest any important rally in in- 
vestment markets as a whole. On 
the contrary it would appear that 
previous suggestions of caution 
are being increasingly observed. 





budget. 
Agreements. 





tary of the 
Treasury, suc- 
ceeding Fred 
M. Vinson, 
who was re- 
cently made 
Chief Justice. 


Mr, Snyder 
was sworn in 
by the new 





Chief Justice 
on the portico 
of the Treas- 
ury Building. 
In a brief ad- 
dress follow- 
ing his in- 
uction Mr. 
Snyder stated that he proposed 
“to balance the budget in 1947.” 
He also advocated full coopera- 
tion in financial affairs with other 





John W. Snyder 





John W. Snyder 
New Treasury Head 


Promises to work for reduced public expenditures and a balanced 
Urges world cooperation in the spirit of the Bretton Woods 
His career one of advancement in field of finance. 
On June 25, John W. Snyder, former Mobilization and Reconver- 


sion Director, and a close friend of President Truman, became the 
52nd Secre-© mua 





nations in the spirit of the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements, saying 
“we cannot have a prosperous na- 
tion, cr a peaceful one, without a 
stable world.” He also asserted 
that the domestic stabilization 
program was practically com- 
pleted and that the country is 
producing more than ever before. 

The following is the prepared 
text of Mr. Snyder’s address: 


No man can take office as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in our time 
without feeling humble before the 
weight of responsibility which 
this high office brings. I shall 
do my best, and it is my fervent 
hope that I shall be equal to the 
task. 

I am truly honored to have here 
with me on this great dav of my 

(Continued on page 3517) 





Goofy Notions On Way Out " 


Predicting that demagogues and intellectual racketeers will soon be 
out of fashion, M. S. Rukeyser calls on bankers for real leadership 
when “inflationary chickens come home to roost.” 


Political and economic change of farreaching proportions is 
under way in the United States, according to Merryle Stanley Rukey- 


ser, syndicat- 
ed economic 
columnist, ed- 
itorial writer, 
and lecturer, 
of New York, 
in a_ closing 
address at the 
50th conven- 
tion of the 
Wisconsin 
Bankers’ As- 
sociation at 
the Hotel 
Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, on 
June 20. 

Mr. Rukey- 
ser called up- 
on bankers to prepare themselves 
to give practical and public spir- 
ited leadership during the com- 
ing days when inflationary chick- 
ens will come home to roost. 

“Demagogues /and intellectual 
racketeers of both parties are fast 
going out of fashion,’ Mr. Rukey- 
ser declared, “and this is good 
news of first rate importance. For 


goofy nations, translated _ into 
political action and falsely labelled 
as economic planning, have bogged 
down the national economy at 





Merryle S. Rukeyser 
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this time when we should be in 
the midst of an active replenish- 


ment boom in _ restoring the 
meager inventories of civilian 
goods. 


“From coast to coast, in pri- 
mary elections, common sense 
Americans have shown their dis- 
taste for fakers aspiring to pub- 
lic office, and have expressed a 
strong preference for public serv- 
ants of integrity who believe 
ardently in the American system. 
But when sound ideas and capable 
management are restored, it will 
be necessary to effect reorganiza- 
tions to liquidate past blunders 
and excesses. It is important for 
bankers, who understand the sci- 
ence of numbers, to help make it 
clear to the public that the need 
for corrective action was created 
by past excesses and _ follies. 
Otherwise the ousted politicians 
will seek to sell the blue sky idea 
that the troubles stemmed from 
the voters’ determination to throw 
the rascals out.” 

Mr. Rukeyser declared that the 
chapter in war production re- 
vealed anew to the whole world 
that the American private enter- 

(Continued on page 3520) 
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Post-War Export Quotas 


By ROBERT C. TURNER* 


Director, Bureau of International Supply 
Civilian Production Administration 


CPA official refutes views government is scandalously negligent in 
permitting large export of materials and products in short supply or 


that, contrariwise, it is throttling U. S. export trade. 


Explains 


working of joint committee on export controls and lists criteria for 
setting up export quotas as (1) historical precedent; (2) direct 


benefit to U. S.; and (3) impact on U. S. economy. 


Says CPA, in 


its task of prohibiting overseas shipments that would drain material 
and equipment essential to reconversion, has no choice but to 


exercise restraints over exports. 


There is today an amazing amount of misinformation and mis- 
understanding in the press and in public conversation about U. 5. 


exports and export controls (or®— 


lack them) in this post-war pe- 
riod. Judging from the comments 
quoted in the newspapers, or from 
the letters of protest written to 
us or to the Congress, a great 
many people in this country hold 
one or the other of two widely 
opposed views, which may be 
paraphrased somewhat as follows: 

1. The Government is_ being 
scandalously negligent in permit- 
ting large exports to undeserving 
foreigners of materials and prod- 
ucts in critically short supply, at 
the expense of domestic employ- 
ment, essential consumption, U. S. 
veterans or the long-suffering 
homemaker whose impatience at 
standing in line is about at the 
explosion point. Or: 

2. The Government, through the 
imposition of extensive and 


enerous controls, is throttling U.S. 
export trade, upon which the 
long-run prosperity of this coun- 
try depends. 

I should add, by the way, that 
those who hold the former view 





are, overwhelmingly, in the ma- 
jority. 

So today I hope to tell you, and 
through you verhaps a_ larger 
audience, about the kind of job 
we are trying to do and the type 
of balance we are trying to main- 
tain. 

Since the end of the war, we 
in the CPA have followed the 
same policy with respect to de- 
control in the exports field that 
we have followed in the domes- 
tic field, In the case of materials 
and equipment which have con- 
tinued in critically short supply 
and which appear likely to be ex- 
ported in excessive quantities, we 
have considered it necessary to 
exercise strict export controls. 
The same is true in cases where 
there is serious maldistribution, 
as between fereign countries, of 

(Continued on page 3520) 





*An address by Mr. Turner be- 
fore the Commerce and Industry 





Association of New York, New 
York City, June 13, 1946. 
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‘The Crazy Real Estate Market 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson, asserting “some day there is bound to be a crash in 
price of houses,” advises those who own houses but do not occupy 
them to sell at present prices, and anyone who can get on without 
buying a house should do so. Says it will be unlikely that you can 
get a decent house at a fair price before 1950. 

The market for houses—both old and new—is today as crazy 


as was the stock market in 1929. Some day there is bound to be a crash 
in the price of @ 


houses such as 
came to the 
stock market 
after the last 
big boom. 
Houses that 
cost $8,000 or 
more to build 
twenty years 
ago and which, 
could have 
been bought 
ten years ago 
at $6,000 are 
now being 
sold at $12,000 
or more. 





Roger W. Babson 


Reasons For The Boom 


There are three reasons for this 
unhealthy boom in houses: (1) 
The discharge from the army of 
12,000,000 men, a large percentage 
of whom have been married 
during ihe past five years and 
now naturally want a home. (2) 
The crazy regulations of the gov- 
ernment making it difficult to 
build new homes. (3) The labor 
union rules and the aim of their 
members to do as little work, in- 
stead of as much work, in the day 
as possible. Hence, it is difficult 
to get a new house built within a 
year even if one is willing to pay 
the fantastic prices. 

I don’t blame labor for unioniz- 
ing and for demanding reasonable 
wage increases, but this “slow- 
down” in ihe work is absolutely 
wrong. Not only will wage-work- 
ers themselves be obliged to pay 








more in rents, but they may start 
a buyers’ strike. People are dis- 
gusted with the way bricklayers, 
carpenters and painters are ap- 
parently doing as little as possible 
and dragging out the work. The 
nation’s standard of living can be 
raised only by all of us preducing 
more. We cannot pull ourselves 
up by our bootstraps. 


Shall We Sell? 


Should houseowners who have 
a chance to double their money 
on their present house now sell? 
My answer is that if it is a house 
which you own and do not occupy 
but from which you collect rents, 
sell it. This will give you a good 
profit and you will be rendering 
a service by helping to break this 
present crazy market. On the 
other hand, if it is a house in 
which you live, unless you defi- 
nitely have some other place to 
go, you cannot afford to sell even 
at these crazy high prices. 

The same general advices apply 
to business property and farm 
properiy. Factories, stores and 
farms which you occupy yourself, 
you should continue to hold; but 
now is the time to “cash in” on 
those which you don’t occupy but 
are collecting rents therefrom. Of 
course, we are in inflation and it 
will continue to increase, but 
there has never yet been an era of 
inflation that was not followed by 
an era of deflation. 


Getting Tenants Out 
The general rules about getting 





Reporis Veterans’ Unemployment Pas! Peak 


Robert. C. Goodwin, Director of USES, reports that 
of 11,400,000 male veterans discharged, 8,800,000 


are already employed. 


Unemployment among World War II veterans apparently has 
passed its peak and should continue to decline as the demobilization 
of the Armed oa 





Forces con- 
tinues to slack 
off in coming 
months, Rob- 
ert C. Good- 
win, Director 
ef the United 
States Em- 
ployment 
Service, an- 
mounced on 
June 16. 

Mr.Goodwin 
Said that a 
study of recent 
estimates of 
the Bureau of 
the Census 
showed that net employment of 
World War II veterans had in- 
creased by about 2,600,000 in the 
three months preceding the Cen- 
sus May report on the labor 
forces. 


“The latest report of the Bureau 
of the Census shows,’ Mr. Good- 
win said, “that of 11,400,000 male 
veterans discharged by early May, 
8,800,000 were listed as employed. 
Of the balance, 570,000 were classi- 
fied as students, 300,000 as retired 
Or unable to work, 930,000 as un- 
employed and seeking employ- 
ment, and 800,000 as not in the 
Civilian labor force, which in- 
cludes those not seeking employ- 
ment because of miscellaneous 
personal reasons such as resting, 
looking for homes, visiting friends, 
Waiting to return to school, and 
the like.” 

Mr. Goodwin said that in both 
April and May more veterans had 
found employment than had been 
discharged during those months 
from the armed forces. 





Robert C. Goodwin 





lowa Public Service 
Bonds Publicly Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
by The First Boston Corp. on 
June 26 offered to the public an 
issue of $13,750,000 Iowa Public 
Service Co. first mortgage 2%4% 
bonds due 1976 at 101%4% and 
accrued interest. The bonds were 
awarded to the group at compet- 
itive biding on June 24. 

Proceeds from the sale together 
with proceeds from the issue of 
new preferred stock and common 
stock and a bank loan of $1,750,- 


000 will be applied to the retire— 
ment of $13,753,000, first mort- 
gage 334% bonds due 1969, $1,- 
442,000 of 5% debentures, 38,542 
shares of first preferred stock and 
12,478 shares of second preferred. 
The balance of proceeds will be 
used for capital improvements and 
for additional working capital. 
The new bonds are redeemable 
on or before May 31, 
10434 % and thereafter at prices de- 
creasing to the principal amount. 
They are also redeemable for the 
sinking or improvement fund. 
Upon completion of the com- 
pany’s refinancing program out- 
standing capitalization will con- 
sist of $15,500,000 of funded debt; 
42,500 shares of 3.75% preferred 
stock, par $100, and 549,333 shares 
of common stock (assuming all of 
the common stock offered is sold.) 


1947, at} 





tenants out of houses which they 
now occupy are as follows: (1) 
If the property is bought by a 
G.I. man who immediately gets a 
lawyer to prepare proper notices, 
the tenant can be evicted in three 
months. (2) If the property is 
bought by anyone who is to oc- 
cupy it himself with his family 
and who immediately employs a 
lawyer to prepare proper notices, 
the tenant can be evicted in six 
months. (3) If your case con- 
forms with neither of the two 
above mentioned, you will have a 
hard time in getting the tenant 
out unless he is willing to move 
out. Thus, the purchase of homes 
for speculation is risky. 

Not only are old houses selling 
for more than they are worth, but 
new houses are likewise inflated. 
This, however, is not the fault of 
the contractors. They are working 
hard to give you as good a house 
as they can at a fair price. They, 
moreover, are severely handi- 
capped by labor conditions and 
material shortages. Yes, they long 
for the time when they will again 
be able to build good houses at 


reasonable prices. They are not 
only handicapped by the labor 
unions, but they hate to use the 
green lumber and small sizes 
which they are compelled to do at 
the present time. 


Therefore, my final suggestion 
is that if you can get on without 
buying a house at the present 
time, you had better do so. On 
the other hand, this probably 
means waiting until after 1950 be- 
fore you can get a decent house at 
a fair price. 





Jos. Walker, Jr., Joins 
Joseph Walker & Sons 


Joseph Walker, Jr., former Lieu- 
tenant Commander, USNR, is now 
associated with Joseph Walker & 
Sons, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He is the fourth 
Joseph Walker, in direct line, to 
join the firm, which was estab- 
lished in 1855. 





Predicts Future Decline in U. S. Capital Outflow 


U. S. Department of Commerce foresees a steady rise in our imports 


when foreign nations begin paying off debts. 


Places future exports 


as high as $13 billions per year and imports up to $14 billions. 
Holds increased foreign trade should aid in maintaining prosperous 


conditions. 


Capital outflow from the United States to foreign countries will 
probably begin to decline after reaching a peak in the next year or 
two and thereafter imports should®@— 


rise steadily as the foreign nations 
begin paying off their debts, ac- 
cording to Department of Com- 
merce release on June 21. 

During the next five years, if 
generally favorable conditions 
prevail at home and abroad, and 
if United States long-term invest- 
ments and loans are carried out 
as now contemplated, our exvo:'ts 
might reach and be maintained at 
a level between $11,000,000,000 
and $12,000,000,000, according to 
the International Economics Divi- 
sion of Commerce Department’s 
Office of Business Economics. 

United States loans, public and 
private, and other foreign invest- 
ments, may total as much as $30,- 
000,000,000 by 1951, including 
some $10,000,000,000 in prewar in- 
vestments, the Department of 
Commerce estimated. 

In the long run the United 
States international account must 
be balanced through our accept- 
ance of increasingly large imports 
of manufactured goods _ and 
through our purchase of services, 
such as foreign travel, it was said. 
The basic foreign trade problem 
facing this country is that of grad- 
ually developing an import sur- 
plus without harmful repercus- 
sions on export trade and the do- 
mestic economy. 

The heavier our foreign loan 
and investment program is, the 
more urgent it will be for us to 
adopt commercial policies conduc- 
tive to a rapid growth in imports 
in order to offset the interest and 
amortization charges, it was 
pointed out. 


The need to change over from 
an economy supporting an excess 
of exports to one supporting an 
excess of import will probably 
come between 1955 and 1960, ac- 
cording to the Department of 
commerce. After the change-over 
is accomplished, there should be 
a steady increase in both exports 
and imports as the United States, 
assuming a mature creditor posi- 








tion, shares in 
world economy. 

However, while the change-over 
is being made, the nation’s econ- 
omy will have to adjust itself to 
the temporary and relatively mod- 
erate decline in exports, and to 
the simultaneous increase in im- 
ports. 

The steady growth in both our 
imports and exports in the post- 
transition period should go a long 
way towards maintaining pros- 
perous conditions in this country, 
the Department of Commerce 
said. Assuming there are no seri- 
ous setbacks to this expanding 
world economy, United States im- 
ports might be expected to in- 
crease to about $14,000,000,000 and 
exports to about $13,000,000,000 
by 1975, it was said. 

In addition to buying from us 
$13,000,000,000 in merchandise, 
the various foreign debtor coun- 
tries should by 1975 be in a posi- 
tion to send us each year about 
$4,000,000,C00 in cash representing 
investment income and amortiza- 
tion of loans. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
accounts could be balanced by our 
annual purchase of $14,000,000,000 
in foreign goods, $2,000,000,000 in 
services, including foreign travel 
by Americans, and $1,000,000,000 
in long-term investments, the De- 
partment of Commerce said. 


the expanding 


Toplitt & Kaufman Formed 


Toplitt & Kaufman has been 
formed with offices in the Savoy 


Plaza Hotel, New York City, to 
conduct an investment business as 
members of ihe New York Stock 
Exchange. Partners are Harry L. 
Toplitt, Jr., formerly a partner in 
the dissolved firm of Sachs & 
Toplitt, and Michael D. Kaufman, 
Jr., the tirm’s Exchange member. 
Mr. Kaufman has been active as 
an individual floor broker. 

















BLYTH & CO., INC. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
W. C. LANGLEY & CO. 


June 26, 1946. 





HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an ojfer to 
buy any of these shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


204,153 Shares 


Ohio Edison Company 


Common Stock 


(par value $8 a share) 





Price $41.25 a Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned 
only in States in which such of the undersigned are legally 
authorized to act as dealers in securities and in which 
such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


DREXEL & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


McDONALD & COMPANY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 
E.W. CLARK & CO. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 




















Clientele Building—A Few Suggestions 


There are certain basic fundamentals which will insure success 
in building a clientele. Any salesman who desires to increase his 
total of active accounts can do so today with less effort than at any- 
time that we can remember since the twenties. Here are the steps 
time that we can remember since the twenties. Here are the steps’ 

Select your prospects with care. Good prospecting is a must 1 
you want top results. Many salesmen spend too little time finding 
their markets. They waste too much time in unproductive fields, 
calling upon the wrong people. If you have an idea, see to it that ii 
is titted to the type of buyer that will be interested in your proposi-~ 
tion. For instance, if you have selected a conservative dividend payer 
that will appeal te income-minded people, send your mailings, and 
direct your advertising, to the kind of prospects that will be inter- 
ested in this sort of an investment. Or if you are desirous of adding 
some accounts that will be interested in capital gains, acquire a list 
of prospects that will be interested in this type of investment. For 
example, members of golf clubs (age group 35 to 60) or alert busi- 
ness executives, members of Rotary, Lions, etc., would make far 
better prospects for pre-approach mailings on this type of situation 
than a list of retired pensioners, etc. This may seem like plain com- 
mon sense, but it is surprising the amount of good advertising litera- 
ture that is wasted, and valuable salesmen’s time in the bargain, just 
because the right literature has not been sent to he right people. _ 

If you have some satisfied accounts, don’t be bashful in asking 
for cooperation. Speak up. All you need is one or two cooperative 
customers and you can add many new account through their intro- 
duction. All won’t help you, but those that ao make some introauc- 
tions for you will be more valuable to you in opening new accounts 
than thousands of pre-approach mailings, and many so-called cold calls 
on new prospects. Incidentally there is a right way to do this ano 
it is distinctly not a matter of asking for help. Whatever you do. 
don’t ask your customers for introductions, Put it on another basis. 
You have helped them have you not? They have made money be- 
cause they bought the securities that you brought to their attention’ 
Well, you have found the time to take on a few more accounts and 
you would like to offer the same opportunities to one or two of their 
friends. YOU ARE THE ONE WHO IS OFFERING THEM AN OP- 
PORTUNITY TO INTRODUCE YOUR SERVICES TO THEM. 

Qualify your prospects. If you have to take more than one inter- 
view to do this you are not asking enough questions in your first 
interview. Don’t follow up people who are looking for someone to 
talk with just because they like to make conversation. There are a 
lot of lonely people that own a few securities that will give you some 
swell interviews (if you let them do all the talking) and someday 
you may sel! them a few shares of stock or a bond or two, but the 
business won’t be worth the time you’ve wasted. Remember, you 
are out to do business. Your time is valuable. Cull out curiosity 
seekers as much as possible by telephone calling. Work by appoint- 
ment. Put some value on your own time, be confident, believe in 
yourself, your firm, and put a price on your knowledge and expe- 
rience. The world will value vou at your own valuation. This doesn’t 
mean being arrogant or snobbish—but it does require that you KNOW 
YOUR BUSINESS AND THAT IT SHOWS IN YOUR AC LIONS AND 
YOUR SPEECH. When a good salesman believes in a situation he 
can sell it. Lukewarm confidence never fooled anybody. 

Keer healthy, don’t worry, and work. Be systematic in every- 
thing that you do. Follew up your leads. Cull out the dodos. Send 
interesting clippings to your customers. Remember to take a few 
people ot to lunch each week. Keep your head cool, study your 
customers Cesires, his hopes and his vanities. Let him do all the 
fancy talking. Save your conversation for the times when you want 
to sell him. Then say the right thing at the right time. It is easy 
to do this, providing you think before you speak. Most people talk 
first and think 'ater—the smart man is the fellow who thinks first 
Success is the result of years of learning better ways to do things, 
of control over your own emotions, of constantly striving to improve 
your score. Any man who can't get fun out of this kind of a job, and 
meanwhile make some real good money for himself while he is doing 
it either needs @ rest, or some new glasses. You can make your 
business a real success—it is all out there waiting for you to go to it! 
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Structure and Operation of NAC 


(Continued from page 3471) 
committee, special committees 
have been appointed by NAC. 
Examples are the committee on 
the International Fund and Bank, 
the public relations committee, 
the committee on prospective total 
fore.gn dollar needs, etc. 

Since its first meeting in Au—. 
gust 1945 the NAC has held 30 


meetings of its own*. In addition 
it has participated in the negotia 
tions with the British in a total 
of some 20 or more other meet 
ings. (The financial and commer- 
cial negotiations with the British 
were headed by the State De- 
partment.) 


In its early history, the meet-| 
ings of NAC were not held at any 
regular interval, but now the 
policy is to meet at least once a 
week. Meetings are called by the 
chairman and held in the Treas- 
ury. The early meetings were 
held in Secretary Vinson’s own 
office, but nowadays the NAC 
members and their a.des do their | 
business in a confere.ce room on | 
the fourth floor of the Treasury. 
There, seated about a long table, ' 
instead of being grouped around | 
the Secretary’s desk as formerly, 
they can operate in greater com-— 
fort. (It might not be inappropri- | 
ate to move into the conference 
room from the Secretary’s dining 
room the handsome oval table 
bearing around its perimeter six 
teen metal plates. These engraved 
memorials commemorate the con 
clusion around that table of the 
intergovernmental debt funding 
agreements following World War 
{. Each little plate gives the 
names of the negotiators and the 
sum due Uncle Sam.) 


Although NAC and the Ad- 
visory Board of the Export-Im-— 
vort Bank are identical in mem 
bership, with only different chair 
men, the gavel has never left the 
NAC chairman’s hands. In other 
words, the Bank’s Advisory Board 
was a stillborn creature of Con 
gress. 


Chief NAC Personalities 


The chairman of the National 
Advisory Council, is the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. During the 
whole of the period under review 
in this article, Fred M. Vinson 
was NAC’s chairman. Apart from 
the advantages which the chair 
man of a body possesses, Mr. Vin 
son was by nature sure to make 
his voice fully heard. At the Sa 
vannah Fund and Bank meeting, 
it w.ll be recalled, Mr. Vinson, 
who there too was chairman, was 
criticized by some foreign dele 
gates and some Americans for 
“bulldozing” the meetings. In the 
NAC, however, it is reported that 
there was no similar cause for 
complaint. None the less, it seems 
a fair ceduction that a man of 
Judge Vinson’s close relations 
with the White House would car 
ry a greater influence in case of 
schism within NAC than some of 
the other members. 


Theoretically, of course, since 
Congress was not specific when it 
created NAC, each of the five 
members has a voice in its deci 
sions equal to that of each other 
member. Actually, the main in 
fluence has been wielded by Vin 
son and Assistant Secretary of 
State Will Clayton, in perhaps 
equal measure, according to one 
official who is in a good position 
to judge. According to this in 
formant, if vou rate the influence 
in NAC of Vinson and Clayton at 
100 each, that of Marriner Eccles 
could be set down at 75 and of 
Wallace and William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., at 25 each. Martin, it 
may be noted, did not participate 
in the work of NAC until about 
the beginning of January, 1946. 

Vinson, Clayton, Eccles and 


*Of 28 NAC meetings held through May 
17, ten were held jointly with the ton 





| cluding NAC’s secretary, V. Frank 





Administration committee on the French 
negotiations. 


Martin have worked very hard at 
NAC s:nce they have been con- |! 
nected with it. During Vinson’s | 
tenure of office no meeting of | 
NAC was held at which he did 
not personally preside, accompa 
nied usually by from two to four 
other Treasury stafi officials, in 


Coe.* Clayton has missed very iew 
meetings, Eccles only one or two, 
and Martin probably none. Be 
s.aes, NAC eniails for its mem 
bers a good deal of “home work”. 
NAC must, along with the work 
of the top-level committees waici 
have handled the British and 
French loan negotiations—gener 
ally the same personnel—be the 
major claimant of the time of its 
d.iigent members. 

Secretary of Commerce Wal-| 
lace nas personaliy attenucd om, 
about a third of NAC’s meetings, 





being represented instead’ by 
Arthur Paul or H. W. Parisius. In | 
earlier meetings, Mr. Amos E. 


Tayior used to attend with or for 
Wallace, but this has not been 
true for some months. Taylor, for 
many years author of the Com 
merce Department’s balance of 
internat onal payments studies, is 
a first-class economist with an 
excellent background in interna- | 
tional affairs. The reason Mr. 
Wallace has not been ofteier at 
NAC reetings may be due to the 
fact not that he cares for interna 
tional economic and _ financial 
matters less, but for domestic 
matters more. During NAC’s first 
nine months Secretary Wallace 
made approximately 28 public ad— 
dresses other than appearances at 
hearings. The great majority of 
these addresses have been out of 
town, entailing travel as far as 
the West Coast. This evidently 
explains why, when Mr. Wallace 
does attend NAC meetings, he 
takes a re'atively inact:.ve part in 
them. While the work of NAC 
has an important bearing on com 
merce and production, on exports 











and imports, for the foregoing 
reasons the Commerce Depart | 
ment’s role in NAC has been| 
weak. 


As those acquainted with Mr. 
Eccles would exoect, the chair 
man of the Federal Reserve | 


ana in the Export-Import board 
meeting. He objected that the 
bank needed more time to Study 
the proposals than NAC \. 
granting it. He objected that Ex. 
port-Import Bank did not have in 
s ght enough resources to meet 
the prcgrammed French credit 
needs, although he reportedly did 
not quest.cn the program. There 
is reason to believe that Marti; 
sided with Wallace and Eccles in 
their opposition to the politica] 
considerations of making the an- 
nouncement of the conclusion of 
the French agreement prior to 
ihe then imminent June 2 French 
elections, on the grounds that this 
would be interpreted as an effort 
by Washington to influence those 
elections. 


Everyone with whom the writer 


|has discussed the matter agrees 


that Will Clayton has done a yeo- 
man’s job on NAC. A greatly 
overworked man, he is very ac- 
tive in the discussions and, it 
seems, strongly conscious of the 
polit cal “values” in well-directea 
and well-timed foreign lending. 
In addition to Clayton, the State 
Department was very regularly 
represented at NAC meetings by 
E. G. Collado, until his assump- 
tion of the post of American ex. 
ecutive director of the World 
Bank on May 7, and by a number 
of others, including even General 
Marshall in his capacity of Am 
bassador to China and seeker of 
large-scale financial aid for that 
country. Marshall brought his re- 
quest directly to the proper au- 
thority. 

Among others who have at- 
‘ended NAC meetings for the 
State Department are representa- 


| tives of the Foreign Liquidation 


Commissioner, headed by Mr. 
Thomas B. McCabe. A few repre- 
sentatives of the War Department 
have attended NAC meetings on 
eccasion, including officers con- 
cerned with disposal of surplus 
property, with foreign—currency 
holdings of Army finance officers, 
and with public relations. 


While, as stated, Judge Vinson 


| was the key man in NAC until he 


moved out of the Treasury, in 


'matters of foreign policy he made 


it clear he would be guided by 


Board has played an active role|the State Department’s judgment 


in the NAC meetings. Incidentally. 
he is a member of NAC as chair 
man of the Reserve Board—the | 
law  prescribes—but does not) 
commit this Board. (Mr. Martin at| 
NAC is in the same position, rela-— | 
tive to the Board of the Export 

Import Bank.) Eccles repeatedly | 
asks questions which expose the | 
root of the matter under discus 
sion. Among his associates he is | 
known for his remarkable ability | 
to keep data in his head, ‘a hot 
man on figures.”” In NAC Eccles’ | 
rival in this respect was Judge | 
Vinson, whose “homework” pre- | 
ceding NAC meetings often as-| 
tounded his colleagues. Eccles is | 
regularly accompanied to NAC 
meetings by Mr. J. Burke Knapp 
of his staff, and occasionally by 
Walter R. Gardner. Knapp is 
Eccles’ official alternate on NAC.1! 


The Export-Import Bank was 
represented in early NAC meet 
ings by Leo Crowley and Wayne 
Chatfield-Taylor. Both have now 
left the Bank, which is regularly 
represented by Martin, freauently 
accompanied by Herbert Gaston. 
a member of the Export-Import 
board, August Maffry and some 
times others. Martin, an earnest 
if mild-mannered participant in 
NAC’s work, shows that he gives 
much study to its agenda between 





° | 
meetings and  has_ repeatedly | 
raised questions of procedure | 
which are still incompletely 


solved from his viewpoint. Mar 
tin, for example, voted against 
the French agreema@nt bothin NAC | 


a = | 
*Since this article was vrenpared Mr. Coe | 
has resigned from the Treasury and be- 
come Secretary of the World Fund. 
1Cf. brief biographical note on Mr. 
Knapp in June 20 “Chronicle,” p. 3344. 


ithe article on p. 3478 dealing wi 


as a general rule. To State De 


| partment views, Eccles similarly 


has deferred on occasion, when 
otherwise he would have voted 
differently. 
Under Vinson’s 
the writer has been told. 


chairmanshi P, 
“staff 


|/members like White and Collado 
'have been kept in place.” Previ- 
'ous to Vinson’s becoming Secre- 


tary of the Treasury some of the 
subordinate officers of that de- 
partment, such as White, playea 
4 more determinative role than 


latterly. How the replacement of 


Vinson by Snyder and the long- 
contemplated absorption of Treas- 
ury personnel by Fund and Bank 
will affect the operation of NAC 
remains to be seen.2 It is assumed 
that Secretary Snyder c27 count 
on full White House backing, but 
people are wondering whether he 
carries as much weight on Capitol 
Hill as Vinson, whether he will 
have as much interest as Vinson 
in international financial affairs, 
whether he will call as frequent 
meetings of NAC, and whether he 
will follow his predecessor’s poll- 
cies. 
NAC and the Bretton Woods 
Program 
Thoush the NAC was created 
only after the Bretton Woods 
agreements had been negotiated, 
the agencies now represented 0 
NAC all played a greater or lesser 
vart in the groundwork for the 
Fund and Bank. Primarily, © 


. yn 
course, the evolution of peenoe 
| Woods was, from the Americe’ 


in 


side, a Treasury project a sod 


the early stages the Treasury, 


“Chronicle” 
ith Fun 





2Cf. in this issue of the 


and Bank Developments. 
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in this matter by Harry D. White; 
antagonized other agenc.es of the 
government by not sufficiently 
seeking their counsel. By the 
time of the Bretton Woods con 
ference itself, however, all five of 
the ~ --* NAC agencies were 
participants, - 14 

it ...v..u ve noted that NAC at 
the very beginning of its work set 
up a special committee to study 
and report to it on Bretton Woods 
problems, and that included in 
that siaff committee was the SEC, 
which of course is not a member 
of NAC. 

During the preparation for the 
Savannah meeting of the gover 
nors of the Fund and Bank, NAC | 
was informed —through reports 
from the Treasury Department— 
of the preparatory steps being 
taken earlier this year. Draft by 
laws of the Fund and Bank, after 
being discussed by the Treasury 
with financial representatives of | 
a dozen or more other countries 
and after being circulated among 
other - governments, were sub 
mitted to the NAC and approved | 
by it prior to the Savannah meet 
ing. 

Now that the Fund and Bank 
have actually got down to work 
in Washington, the American ex 
ecutive directors, White and Col 
lado, continue to participate in 
NAC meetings as they used to do 
when they were in the Treasury 
and State Departments, respec 
tively. Once the Fund and Bank | 
reach the point of making operat 
ing decisions as to exchange rates, 
loans, etc., the NAC will be kept. 
busy coordinating the work of the 
American executive directors | 
with other financial policies of | 
the NAC. | 

An interesting detail# is that. 
White and Collado, being on the 
payroll of the Fund and Bank, re 
spectively, are the only present 
participants in NAC’s _ secret 
meetings who are not on the 
United States payroll. 


NAC’s work on _ International | 
Fund and Bank questions will | 
increase rapidly, once those in 
stitutions become active. There 
are scores of Fund and Bank de 
cisions on which the American | 
executive directors will be guided 
by NAC. The terms of the World 
Bank agreement are considerably 
broader than those of the Fund; 
moreover, since the money for | 
World Bank loans will come, 
largelv from the American people, | 
the NAC will be busier than ever, | 
coordinating this country’s in 
vestment policies and programs. 


Still another matter to come 
before NAC is related to the ar 
rangements to be worked out be- 
tween the Fund and Bank on the 
one hand and the Economic and 
Social Council on the other. The) 
Fund and Bank are anxious to pre- 
serve their autonomy, while the 
Economic and Social Council pos- 
sesses broad power to probe into) 
questions in the field of the Fund | 
and Bank. 


In discussions of matters within 
the scope of Bretton Woods insti 
tutions, Mr. Eccles has stated his 
strong opposition to commercial | 
banks underwriting the securities 
of the World Bank. But Mr. Col-| 
lado who has since become Ameri- 
ean executive director of the| 
World Bank, has informed Eccles | 
that commercial bankers es 
this | 
question, while Mr. Harry D.| 
White, now an executive director | 
of the World Fund, told NAC that, 
‘commercial banks of this country | 
are able to buy as much as $600,— 
‘(000,000 of World Bank securities. 


How NAC Processes Loan | 
Proposals | 
At the end of its first six | 
NAC gave a_ detailed | 
general description of the Gov-| 
ernment’s procedure in consider- | 
ing foreign loans and the general | 
financial policy considerations. | 
These are both quoted below in) 
full. Despite the apparent logic | 
of the procedure described, as we | 
disclose elsewhere, the relations | 
between NAC and the Export-Im.- ' 


port Bank have not been com 
pletely harmonious and will prob 
ably have to be straightened out 
by the Congress either in connec 
tion with the imminent applica 
tion for a $1% billion expansion 
n the Bank’s credit authority or 
in connection with other Export 
Import legislation to be sought 
this year or next. It would prob 
ably save future friction in NAC 
if the Congress settled the matter 
this summer before it adjourns.+ 

Note that on policy considera 
tions the NAC repor. here quoted 


_has nothing to say about political 


or military considerations: 
Governmental Procedure for 
the Consideration of 
Foreign Loans 
The Council has given con- 


siderable attention to improving | 
the procedure tor tne considera- | 
this | 


tion of foreign 
Government. ‘There are severat 
agencies of the Government 
turough which toreign loans and 
credits can be Maue under 
isting authority. In the recent 
period there have been a num- 
ber of requests for foreign 
loans which nave required spe- 
cial congressional action. In the 
near future the International 


loans by 


Bank will also be making dolar | 


loans to foreign countries. In 


addition to the agencies which | 
extend | 


make toreign loans or 
credits, there are certain agen- 
cies or the Government which 
have in the past negotiated or 
participated in the negotiation 
for toreign loans or made com- 
mitments for foreign loans. 
Finally there are other agencies 
which, although not involved in 


making cr negotiating foreign | 


loans, are concerned with the 
foreign loan policy and the pur- 
poses for which the money is 
spent. 

Before the establishment of 
the Council this area of work 
was not coordinated and there 
was a certain amount of con- 
fusion and overlapping. The 
Council has given close atten- 


tion to these problems and has | 


installed a procedure to insure 
the more orderiy consideration 
of requests and proposals for 
foreign loans. 

Under this procedure all re- 
quests and proposals for loans 
come to the Council before any 
commitment has been made by 


any agency of this Government. | 


This gives the Council an op- 
portunity to consider the loan 
from the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment’s loan policy and to 
draw in any parts of the Gov- 
ernment which may be con- 
cerned with special policy 
aspects of the proposal. This 
central consideration with a 
number of agencies participat- 
ing makes for a more thorough 
study of the conditions prece- 
dent to a loan. It also enables 
the Council to decide through 
what instrumentality the loan 
or credit is to be made and 
what agency or agencies should 
participate in the negotiations. 

The procedure which is now 
in force is described in the 
following action of the Council: 

1. Any agency of the United 
States Government which re- 
ceives a request for a foreign 
loan or which proposes to rec- 
ommend that a foreign loan be 
made, should, when such re- 
quest is received or when the 
proposal is formulated, so in- 
form the National Advisory 
Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems 
through the Secretary of the 
Council. 


2. The Council will consider 
the request or proposal from the 
standpoints of policy and co- 
ordination. The Council will 
communicate its action, if any, 
to the agency (or agencies) 
which is to be responsible for 
conducting the loan negotia- 
tions. 


+Cf. Export-Import Bank Expansion to 
Be Requested, “Chronicle,” June 13, 1946, 
p. 3260. 


ex- | 


3. Such agency (or agencies) 


will conduct its negotiations for | pay,” it is clear, 


any loan in accordance with the 


policies of the Council, consult- | 
as to desired | 


ing the Council 
changes in policy. 

4. When the designated agen- 
cy (or agencies) has completed 
negotiations for a loan or other- 
wise taken final action, it should 
notifly the Council and furnish 
copies of the contract and other 
documents involved. 


An exception to the above policy 
agreed to by NAC are short-term 
| Federal Reserve Bank loans to 
| foreign central banks or govern- 
ments secured by gold. 


“General Financial Policy 
Considerations 

“In its consideration 
eign loans, when they are first 
proposed or requested, the 
| Council considers such questions 
as— 

“The need for a loan, as in- 
dicated by the balance of pay- 
ments and foreign exchange 
position of the borrower; 

“Ability, to repay, as indi- 
cated by the economic and 
financial prospects of the 
country involved; 

“Alternative sources for the 
loan, such as the International 
Bank, private i ivestors, other 
foreign countries; and the 

“Amount of the loan, in- 
volving the allocation of the 
limited funds available, 


“For these purposes, analysis 
is made of the country’s foreign 
exchange position, investment 
position, balance of payments, 
gold production, debt status 
volume of foreign trade and an- 
ticipated economic, financial and 
monetary developments.” 


If financial considerations were 
the only ones, this policy state- 
ment would leave little to be de- 
sired. It has the ring of com- 
pleteness which one finds in the 
explanations which were offered 
by the Treasury in connection 
with the BW Fund and how it 
would set about determining the 


proper parity for an exchange 
rate. Political considerations can 


override all others in the case of 
an NAC decision and there is lit- 
tle doubt that in cases like that of 
China, to cite only one, they are 
| doing so. 


of for-| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| about 





| 





NAC considers “ability to re 
without much ii 
any reference to past repayment 
records. Just as the NAC 
found it impossible, except in the 
case of the ‘“‘unique”’ loan to Brit- 
tries as interest rate 


to the on 


loans, so it is destined under the | by acceding to Dutch wishes. 


liberal Aaministrauon poucy 


has | 


,ain, to differentiate among coun- | 


credit record, has borrowed in 
New York on gold collateral, but 
recently the Export-Import Bank, 
with NAC approval of course, ex- 
tended a large loan to the Nether- 
lands in cooperation with a num- 
ber of commercial banks. This 
loan requires no collateral, there- 
It 


vu | was believed that, if the Export- 


“making dollars available abroad | Import Bank led the way, private 
to recognize to at least some ex- | American financial interests 


tent the requests of every 
‘Mplicant vossessine the -ttribut: 


loar | would follow suite and not require 


collateral. In short, NAC has re- 


of national sovereignty. The im-| jected the business principle of 
pression is abroad that the Treas -| “collateral” for the political prin- 
| ciple of “no collateral.” 


ury of the United States is 
Treasury of the World. 
Another financ:al consideratio: 
which there seems to be 
vi.s.geravie flexibility is the gold 
:nd dollar holdings of prospective 
,0rrowers. This maiter has com: 
up in NAC in connection with 
Latin America, the United King- 
dom, France, China, etc. Lati: 
America greatly increased its gold 
and dollar holdings as a result o 
the American policy of exporting 
on a lend-lease basis and import- 
ing on a cash basis. Yet whe 
Latin America’s large holdings 
were mentioned in NAC in con- 
nection with the difficulty being 
faced in ‘stretching the available 
credit resources to fit the need: 
of borrowers all over the world 
Mr. Emilio G. Collado, speaking 
for the State Department, urged 
continued lending to Lair 
America none the less. 
When, in the case of the French 


the 


loan, the large gold and dollai 
holdings of that country were 
cited, E. M. Bernstein of the 


Treasury argued in NAC for the 
French position that France should 
not be expected to use those as 
sets? in place of 
America. 

Mr. Jesse who when 
head of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation extended a 
wartime credit to Britain secured 
by British-owned American secu- 
rities, recently criticized the mak- 
ing of the $4.4 billion loan to the 
United Kingdom without similai 
procedure. Whether NAC has 
given consideration to that sugges 
tion the writer cannot say. If it 
did, the suggestion was rejected 
The Netherlands Government, it 
may be noted, despite 


credits from 


Jones, 


its gooc 


3 Mr. Bernstein has since become acting 
research director of the Worid Fund 








Export-Import Bank and NAC 

Mr. Martin has repeatedy ex- 
hibited dissastisfaction with Ex- 
port-Imports role in the foreign 
lending picture under NAC. Ac- 
cording to information obtained 
outside the NAC, Export 
Import is required by law to 
woae loans witn a_reasonable 
chance of repayment. Directors 
ot the Bank are known to be sen- 
sitive on the subject. While on 
the one hand Export-Import can- 
1i0t be oblivious to political con- 
siderations when making loans, it 
is bound to place a different em- 
ohasis on this factor than is placed 
by the State Department, for ex- 
ample. Therefore, in NAC meet- 
ings Mr. Martin, as in the case 
of the French loan, has objected 
to the precipitancy in carrying out 
througn the Bank the wishes of 
NAC or of a majority of its mem- 
bers. Mr. Martin apparently has 
been seeking to make sure that 
Export-Import does not become a 
mere rubber stamp wielded by 
NAC. In objecting to the making 
of political loans under State De- 
partment pressure he has remind- 
ed NAC of at least one loan which 
did not “pan out” as hoped-—the 
Polish loan. 

What Mr. Martin seems to fear 
is that some time the board of 
Export-Import may not agree with 
NAC that a particular loan should 
be made. On this he has been 
assured by Vinson and other mem- 
bers that in such case the matter 
can always be brought back te 
NAC for reconsideration, and that 
if the reasons are good enough, the 
NAC can reverse itself. One 
change in NAC procedure has re- 
sulted to date from Mr. Martin’s 

(Continued on page 3488) 
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Structure and Operation of NAC 


(Continued from page 3487) 
objections: The NAC when agree- 
ing that a certain credit should be 
extended no longer votes to that 
effect, but merely votes its “ap- 
proval of consideration” by the 
Export-Import Bank of a loan to 
such and such a country of so 
much for such a period and at 
such an interest rate. This is the 
pattern now being followed, with 
face-saving for the Export-Import. 
But both Martin and Eccles have 
suggested that it may be neces- 
sary to ask Congress to clarify its 
intent. 

Vinson’s view of course all 
along has been that the powers of 
NAC are much broader than those 
of Export-Import’s Advisory 
Board. In meetings Vinson has 
been supported on this point by 
Harry White, who argues that pre- 
consideration of an Export-Import 
loan by NAC and its staff com- 
mittee should help rather than 
hinder Export-Import’s work, and 
that in any case it is time enough 
to solve the question of jurisdic- 
tion when and if a real disagree- 
ment between NAC and the board 
of directors (as distinct from the 
Chairman) of Export - Import 
arises. 

Political Loans 


There has been a good deal of 
unfrank discussion out of Wash- 
ington as to government loans 
made abroad for political pur- 
poses. In the cases of the United 
Kingdom and French loans, which 
passed the scrutiny of NAC, politi- 
cal considerations were given 
great weight by the Administra- 
tion. In the cases of the Chinese 
and Russian loans, no conclusions 
on which have yet been announced 
by the Government, political con- 
siderations are practically the 
only ones. Surely no investor con- 
cerned only with a good invest- 
ment would risk his capital in a 
long-term loan to the Chinese 
Government under existing cir- 
cumstances. Yet even within the 
NAC there has been apparently 
some self-deception on this score. 
The lending program, piece by 
piece, has been sold to Congress 
and the public on the grounds, 
inter alia, that the loans being 
sought from this country, or at 
least those which the Government 
makes abroad, are sound economic 
propositions. So far as can be 
learned, the NAC has given little 
if any attention or thought to the 
likelihood of non-recovery of the 
money lent. The responsibility for 
this must be shared by the Con- 
gress. 

“For example, among the present 
and prospective borrowers from 
the United States Government are 
many countries with default rec- 
ords. The Congress itself has 
agreed to ignore defaults on old 
loans made by the U. S. Treasury 
abroad, waiving Johnson-Act and 
similar legislative provisions. The 
NAC in its interest-rate policy 
does not differentiate between one 
borrower and another. This alone 
is enough to identify the loans the 
Government has been authorizing 
as political. 


The recognition of political con- 
siderations in our wartime lending 
is to be taken for granted. But 
the Export-Import Bank has al- 
Ways been engaged in lending op- 
erations containing a considerable 
political element. Were its loans 
of sufficient merit to stand on 
their own legs, there might be 
no reason to have an Export-Im- 
port Bank; private lenders would 
take the economic risks. During 
the hearings on the Dewey bill in 
1944 Mr. Harry White, then of the 
Treasury, testified that an expand- 
ed Export-Import Bank might be 
needed to make loans in areas of 
special, i.e. political, interest to 
this country. Congress in creating 
and expanding the Export-Import 
Bank’s lending authority has been 
aware of the political purposes 
such an institution serves when 
used as an instrument of foreign 
policy. The Secretary of State is 





the only Cabinet member who is 
ex officio a member of Export- 
Import’s board of directors. 

The State Department is fully 
aware of this and has been as 
active as any other Government 
department in supporting the for- 
eign-loan program at every oppor- 
tunity: Export-Import, BW, the 
United Kingdom loan, the French 
loan, and many others. State sup- 
ports the large credits to China 
which General Marshall advocated 
when’ he was last in Washington. 
And State has long been ready to 
start negotiations with the USSR 
for a $1 billion loan. 

During NAC’s discussion of the 
then-pending French loan it was 
the State Department which con- 
fessed that the amount and timing 
of the loan announcement had as 
one political purpose the influenc- 
ing of the French elections in a di- 
rection more favorable to our own 
philosophy of government. Both 
Secretary Wallace and Mr. Eccles 
opposed justification of the loan 
on other than economic grounds. 
Mr. Wallace is presumed to have 
had in mind possible repercussions 
in the Kremlin, whéreas Mr. 
Eccles feared an undesired reac- 
tion within France itself, citing 
other recent actions of the United 
States in Latin America and their 
consequences. Doubtless Eccles 
had in mind the paper on Nazi 
activities in Argentina which this 
Government released prior to the 
recent Argentine election. 

Since Mr. Martin voted against 
the French loan in NAC and since 
NAC operates on the basis of a 
majority decision, it is certain 
that either Mr. Eccles or Mr. Wal- 
lace voted for the French loan in 
the end. According to an uncon- 
firmed but trustworthy source, 
both did. Thereby they recog- 
nized that intergovernmental loans 
without an appreciable political 
element would be a self-contra- 


not only to Poland, but to Russia, 


other country of the Old World or 
the New. 

In NAC’s discussion of the Po- 
lish loan the question was raised 
whether Poland’s needs for rail- 
way and other equipment could 
not all be met out of surplus 
American property abroad, since 
the purchase of such equipment 
here at present would add to the 
backlog of orders now pending. 
Here again “political” considera- 
tions prevailed, upon State’s in- 
sistence. Even if surplus property 
abroad was ample for Poland’s 
needs, some new goods would 
still have to be sent from the 
United States. 


According to one official con- 
sulted by the writer, State natu- 
rally stresses political considera- 
tions in NAC; moreover, the De- 
partment feels that, since Govern- 
ment credit operations abroad are 
an instrument of foreign policy, 
in the last analysis all the other 
agencies, members of the NAC, 
should defer to it. To date, so far 
as the writer can learn, there is 
nothing in the policy decisions of 
NAC to indicate that the State 
Department has failed to get its 
way. If, apart from Mr. Martin’s 
dissent in the case of the French 
loan, there have been other NAC 
decisions not taken unanimously, 
they have not come to this writer’s 
attention. Such instances have 
been few, in any case. In other 
words, differences among the 
members are composed before 
NAC takes a decision. 


As has been related above, 
there often have been rather wide 
differences of opinion between 
Martin and other NAC members 
over such matters as NAC-Export- 
Import relations and political con- 
siderations in the making of loans. 
Where the most serious differences 
have arisen, however, has been in 
cases where proposed loans would 
exhaust the relatively limited ac- 
tual and prospective resources of 





diction. 

Another good example of a 
political loan is presented by 
Poland. This is so obvious as not 
to require elaboration. The State 
Department made it clear to NAC 
at the time the Export-Import 
loan to Poland was under con- 
sideration in the Council. This 





Export-Import loan of $40,000,000, 
announced April 24, was accom-| 
panied by $50,000,000 credit to | 
that country from the Foreign |! 
Liquidation Commissioner, as 
authorized also by NAC. The 
credits were extended to Poland 
on condition that its Government 
supply the State Department with 
assurance that it would carry out 
certain conditions stipulated by | 
the U.S.A. One of the conditions | 
was a free-elections pledge. An- 
other was the publication in Po- 
land of the American conditions. 
Since the Polish Government did 
not give the State Department 
satisfactory assurances, within 
barely a fortnight of the Export- 
Import’s announcement of the 
loan the credits were held up.t 
Following an announcement to 
this effect by the State Depart- 
ment, the AP reported from Po- 
land that the Government con- 
trolled press was attacking the 
withholding of the credits as 
“political pressure” on the Polish 
Government.4 

The experience with the Polish 
loan makes it timely to ask: How 
much political good will, and for 
how long, do we get per million 
or billion lent for 30 to 50 years 
or longer? The question applies 





Export-Import. However soft the 
phrasing of NAC decisions, they 
have often placed Export-Import 
in the position of being directed 
to make a given loan. 


In this connection, an especially 
ticklish question has been posed 
to NAC by the recent finding, in 
FEA files transferred to State, of 
an application from the USSR for 
a $1 billion loan. This application 
Was received subsequent to Stalin’s 
disclosure to the House Postwar 
(Colmer) subcommittee and to 
Senator Pepper in Moscow last 
year of a Russian desire to borrow 
$6 billions here. After the find- 
ing of the mislaid application, the 
State Department advised Russia 
of its interest in starting negotia- 
tions for the $1 billion loan along 
with a number of other subjects 
of interest to this Government, 
such as BW, commercial policy, 
Lend-Lease settlement, etc. Mos- 
cow apparently has not yet con- 
sented to the broader negotiations, 
thus leaving in the air the com- 
mencement of negotiations for the 
$1 billion Export-Import credit. 
This has posed the problem of 
whether NAC should earmark $1 
billion of Export-Import’s present 
$3.5 of total lending power, now 
largely pledged elsewhere, for 
Russia; or whether the $1 billion 
should be taken from the $1% bil- 
lion increasein Export-Import’s re- 
sources which Congress is now be- 
ing asked to authorize. The first 
course definitely impairs Export- 
Import’s present activities in other 
areas, whereas the latter course 
would make the $1™% billion in- 
crease harder to sell to Congress. 
NAC therefore has had the de- 
cision to make of balancing the 
advantages of holding $1 billion 
of political bait for Moscow’s later 
use vs. withholding that amount 
of political goodwill from other 
queued-up loan applicants. 





tcf. N. Y. ‘“‘Times” May 10 and 11, 1946. 
4N. Y. “Post,” May 22, 1946. Soon 
thereafter a Polish spokesman in _ this 
country announced that the USSR was 
making an even bigger loan to Poland, to 
take the place of that withheld by the 





United States. 
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Still to be ascertained is 
| whether, in asking for a $1 billion 
Export-Import loan the Russians 
are willing to pay the same inter- 
est and amortization as other Ex- 
|port-Import borrowers, or whether 


France, China, the UK, or any/|terms contained 





they will ask the same “unique” 
in the British 


loan agreement. In the latter 
event, the loan could not come 
from Export-Import, but would 


have to be authorized by the 
Congress. 

Other cases where political fac- 
tors have been of major impor- 
tance have come before NAC. For 
example, the State Department 
earlier having ruled that in a 
certain country’s case it would be 
contrary to American foreign pol- 
icy to extend a loan, the Depart- 
ment thought this was not a mat- 
ter that should now come before 
NAC at all. Vinson and others, 
however, felt that all such prob- 
lems should be worked out through 
NAC, even though there were 
considerations of foreign policy. 

In another important case where 
political considerations were of 
first importance Vinson regarded 
the chaotic condition of the peti- 
tioning borrower’s currency as 
precluding the large loan pro- 
gram under consideration, lest the 
American people’s money be lost. 
Still, the political pressure for 
loans to that country is so great 





(Continued from page 3474) 
of human progress have always 
been made of stern stuff. 

Christ, the world’s greatest am- 
bassador of good-will to men, died 
on the cross at the early age of 33, 
but after nearly 2,000 years His 
message provides the _ greatest 
hope for mankind. Socrates, who 
dared to challenge crusty tradi- 
tion in his search for wisdom was 
forced to drink poisoned hemlock. 
Plato tried to remodel the earth 
and establish justice, but he was 
sold into slavery. Moses, who gave 
mankind a sublime code of ethics 
and who freed the Jews from 
Egyptian bondage, died before he 
saw the Promised Land. Confucius 
who taught the Golden Rule to the 
Chinese five hundred years before 
Christ, passed away in obscure 
proverty, a disillusioned man. 
Buddha, whose teachings of 
tolerance and patience have in- 
fluenced directly or indirectly one 
half of the civilized world, al- 
though born a prince, departed as 
a beggar. Columbus sailed the un- 
known sea and discovered Amer- 
ica, but because he did not bring 
back gold to King Ferdinand, was 
put in prison and died in chains. 
These immortals of history were 
not honored in their day. 


These trail-blazers of humanity 
followed their destiny without 
reckoning the cost. The wise man 
plans his life for that which gives 
promise for good in the long years 
that lie ahead. Now with toil and 
tears the world is stumbling to- 
ward the light, and you are being 


called upon to help carry the 
torch. Let us be realists. With 
clear heads and warm hearts 


probe deeply in your search for 
fundamental values upon which 
you can build your faith. You will 
need flexible minds and a fine 
sense of discrimination and pro- 
portion. Above all you need 
patience. 


The Citizen’s Indifference 


Today’s the disturbing fact, as I 
see it, is the indifference of the 
typical American citizen to the 
danger threatening our own form 
of government and our own way 
of life. 

And because I believe that the 
receptive minds of educated 
American youths are a fertile field 
in which to sow seeds of civic 
hope, I should like to leave a few 
thoughts with you concerning 
present problems. 

The preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life is not necessarily 
assured by the winning of war. 
We must defend it against the 
cynics who would destroy our 
ideals and paralyze our aspira- 
tions; against the utopians who 
advocate plans that would wreck 
our economic’ system; 
those who promote racial dis- 





Let’s Save America! 


against] 





that it is only a question of time 
until additional sums will be ma... 
available to it. 

There seems to be a conflict be- 
tween positions taken by NAC’s 
Chairman Vinson at differen} 
times. On occasion he has ex- 
pressed himself very definitely as 
being inclined to favor the State 
Department’s opinion, in case of 
a division within NAC as to the 
wisdom of any given loan. And 
on other occasions he has stated 
that NAC should never approve 
a loan which it doubts can be re- 
paid. On one such occasion, when 
an Export-Import spokesman ob- 
served that that bank may no} 
make loans for political ends ex- 
clusively, Mr. Harry White ob- 
served that Export-Import acty- 
ally has made political loans 
where the chance of recovery js 
virtually nil. How much Export- 
Import credit is in this category 
Mr. White is not reported to have 
stated. 


mat le 





(Ed. Note—Mr. Bratter’s third 
article dealing with the National 
Advisory Council will appear in 
the “Chronicle” of July 4.) 








crimination, industrial strife, cor- 
ruption in public office; and 
against those who would have us 
shun our responsibilities in a 
world order. 


To a greater extent than ever 
before our daily lives are going to 
be interfered with, controlled and 
shaped by our government. More 
and more organized labor is going 
to be our influence. This means 
that organized labor with its con- 
ceptions of the rights of private 
capital will have more and more 
to say as to the manner in which 
each individual lives his life. 

What can we do either to pre- 
pare for the fundamental changes 
which seem to impend or to ad- 
just our lives to the changes? 

We can take an actual part in 
the making of the laws which will 
interpret these changes. We can 
actually become members of the 
legislative bodies which will write 
these changes into our laws and 
of the governmental departments 
which administer those laws. If 
we do not see fit to concern our- 
selves with the actual origin of 
the laws which will control our 
lives or if we refuse to become a 
part of the Government’ which 
administers those laws, then we 
will get what we deserve—a Gov- 
ernment controlled by selfish, sec- 
tional pressure groups enforcing 
laws creating special privileges for 
special groups. Unfortunately, 
most men do not even bother giv- 
ing their consent to being gov- 
erned; they accept things as they 
are, 

Scores Laxity 

This laxity we cannot afford. 
Evil forces there will always be in 
the world—if not Hitler and his 
gang, then their prototype. Our 
task is not to eliminate evil but to 
make the forces for good so strong 
that evil will be impotent. For 
dictators come on the stage only 
when conditions are ripe for them. 
America found herself at least 
temporaily in the great crisis of 
the war; it will find itself in the 
crisis of post-war conditions. 


Things are turned upside down 
but things are not without hope. 
Practically all voleanic upheavals 
of the past were accompanied by 
great developments—the birth of 
Christianity, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the Crusades, the 
Golden Age of Literature. So like- 
wise now young men and women 
with open minds have a fine op- 
portunity, but it calls for adapta- 
tion to change. You will have to 
be able to meet the acid test and 
deliver the. goods. You will not be 
able to ride on the coat-tails of 
your ancestors. 


People Are Without Definite 
Policy 
People are in a mental fog and 
are groping their way toward 2 
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goal with aspirations and hopes, | 
but with no definite policy. With-| 
out definite policy and an intelli-| 
gent understanding of economic) 
laws the people may become the | 
tools of the demagogue who could | 


wish to cooperate with those 
whose ideals are opposed to theirs. 
There is no sentiment for what we 
term a “live and let live” attitude. 
We do not yet seem to have come 
to full realization of the basic fact 


lead them into dictatorship. The|that it is idle to talk about one 
responsibilities upon men of in-| world as long as there prevail the 


tellect are tremendous for they 
have the opportunity to direct this 
powerful public into constructive 
channels. Otherwise, we may find 
that in the course of time the mis- 
directed voters may unwittingly, 
but ruthlessly, pull the temple 
down over our heads. 

This calls for a more sympathet- 
ic understanding of the aspirations 
of the people than has been 
evident during the past few dec- 
ades. Following an age of special- 
ization, we have failed to grasp 
the significane of social forces at 
work and their cumulative effects, 
with the consequence that we are 
now called upon to make within 
a few years the adjustments that 
would normally take a generation. 
On the other hand, many of our 
colleges and_ universities, and 
especially social reformers, have 
promoted theories and programs 
that are not only utterly unwork- 
able but are beyond the economic 
capacity of the country. 


Our Economy Impaired by Mis- 
guided Social Reformers 


Accordingly, at a time when the 
nation’s economy should be re- 
ceiving the fullest volume of pro- 
duction, employing the largest 
army of wage earners in history 
at the highest rates of pay, we 
find widespread unemployment, 
wholesale loss of wages through 
strikes, loss of earning through 
stoppages of production and shut- 
down of plants. In ordinary times 
this would foreshadow a deep 
enduring depression. Fortunately, 
these are not ordinary times. 
There is urgent potential demand 
for goods which, if unimpeded can 
keep our factories and mills at 
capacity operation with full em- 
ployment for a long period of 
time. That hope alone forestalls 
a loss of morale on the part of 
our people which would in itself 
create depression. 

A return of common sense to 
our law makers and our law ad- 
ministrators to prevent labor pres- 
sure, business excesses or para- 
lyzing taxes from eliminating in- 
centive to invest in America’s fu- 
ture can preserve our means of 
livelihood. 

With all of its defects, the 
American system is the best yet 
devised. It has provided us with 
individual freedom and a higher 
standard of living than is to be 
found anywhere else in the world. 
Private enterprise and democracy 
go hand in hand. They will rise 
and fall together. If through un- 
wise legislation or the imposition 
of intolerable burdens we destroy 
private enterprise, then all forms 
of activity will be regimented un- 
der Governmental: control. There 
is no alternative. 

So the American people, if they 
desire to preserve their heritage of 
liberty and freedom, to shape 
their own lives, must unite on 
the fundamental issue of saving 
private enterprise and democarcy, 
and they must do it for them- 
selves. 


The World Picture 


So much for political conditions 
at home. What about the world 
picture, because today America is 
concerned with world affairs. 

The lamp of liberty is burning 
low in the world today. The clock 
of social progress is being turned 
back many centuries. The eyes 
of the world are turned to the 
American people for leadership 
and for help. Are we prepared for 
the responsibility? Are we facing 
the future with sufficient realism 
to recognize what is demanded of 
us? 

Are we ready to accept the 
leadership thrust upon us? If so, 
Wwe really need to understand the 
Russian philosophy. The Russians, 
as I recently emphasized in a 
Study of foreign policy, have no 





two distinctive and fundamentally 
different ideals—communism and 
democracy. They represent two 
opposing ways of life. Belief in 
one makes of the other an un- 
compromising enemy. There are 
groups in this country who call 
themselves idealists, liberals, 
champions of the common man, 
who admire Russia and what she 
has done. These men insist on 
equal liberties and rights for all 
—in some cases to the point of 
license. For the life of me I can- 
not understand why these advo- 
cates of Marxism do not realize 
that their own activities would be 
absolutely impossible under the 
Russian system. 


Kussian System Wholly Incom- 
patible With Our Ideals 


There could be _ no strikes 
against employers; a ruthless gov- 
ernment is the employer. There 
could be no free discussion of gov- 
ernment policies; those who dis- 
agree with the government would 
become victims of a purge. Under 
the Russian system, every ideal 
that these groups profess to be- 
lieve in would be ruthlessly 
crushed. Admiration for Russia 
and belief in the individual worth 
of man are totally incompatible 
points of view. Never forget this 
truth when appraising world 
philosophies. 


After all, society rests on an 
implied contract that all groups 
will sacrifice selfish interests and 
cooperate for the well-being of 
all. No group through concerted 
action should have the power to 
hurt the remainder of a nation or 
of society. When any group can 
with impunity threaten the health, 
safety, and welfare of society, we 
are back on the road to barbarism 
and savagery. 


In this country we see evidence 
of a movement toward compulsory 
methods. Government is now step- 
ping in to control the economic 
functions of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption, the rela- 
tions of employers and employees. 
The restlessness and uncertainty 
that contribute to changes of this 
kind have grown out of the break- 
down in the traditions and ideals 
that formerly regulated our lives. 
Divorces and broken homes are 
on the increase. To a great many 
young people the teachings of 
religion have come to seem a far 
cry from the conditions they have 
to face every day. 


The Need for Realism 


Our schools and even our col- 
leges and universities have failed 
to prepare young people for a 
realistic approach to the world. 
You have not been taught that 
you have an obligation to live up 
to the best in American history by 
taking part in the public life of 
your country. Men without train- 
ing in economics, without educa- 
tion in political science, without 
perspective or balance direct the 
future of this country because 
they are the only kind who take 
the trouble to participate in public 
affairs. 

Don’t merely criticize these of- 
ficials. Oppose them and all they 
stand for by voice and by vote. 
Write to the President and to Con- 
gressmen expressing your opin- 
ion of the various pending laws 
calculated to govern labor’s rela- 
tion to business and labor’s re- 
sponsibility to the public and the 
obligations to settle wage and 
work disputes in the public inter- 
est. The right to petition Congress 
with. your views on public mat- 
ters is a constitutional right. 
Never was its exercise more 
urgently needed or more wel- 
comed by Congress itself. 

Vote upon every question of 
public interest submitted to you 


|when you become of voting age. 


Enter public life yourselves, either 
in elective office or in administra- 
tive office. You cannot change the 
trend of more and more Govern- 
ment control of individual activi- 
ties, nor the growing participation 
of labor in our Government, but 
if educated and trained young men 
give of their time, pleasures, and 
satisfaction by actually becoming 
a part of the Government, you 
will raise the standard of politics, 
of Government, of law,—of living 
itself. 


Youth can effect this change for 
youth is idealistic. Therefore I 
build my hope upon it. It is said 
that “if a person is not utopian by 
the time he is 21, something is the 
matter with his heart; but if he is 
still one by the time he is 30, 
something is the matter with his 
head.” But idealism should rest 
on a practical foundation and be 
set against the background of 
everyday living. Otherwise, wish- 
ful thinking merely leads _ to 
cynicism and disillusionment. 


It may seem to you that I have 
been painting a bleak picture. 
However, crises sometimes create 
opportunities. The Chinese, have 
a phrase which is used as our 
word “crisis” is used. But broken 
down into its two parts this phrase 
means danger and opportunity. A 
crisis is a serious situation, but 
the very fact that it exists is an 
opportunity to someone to set it 
right. Times are out of joint, but 
that in itself constitutes a chal- 
lenge to you Civilization hangs 
in the balance, but if you apply 
that same realism, vigor, and high 
courage to the waging of peace 
that you and your older brothers 
brought to the waging of war, you 
can and will tip the scales on the 
side of a better humanity. 


Politicians’ Overemphasis on 
Popularity 


May I, in closing, leave with 
you this diagnosis of current con- 
ditions—it may help you to at- 
tack the enemies of Public Wel- 
fare. The most significant and 
pathetic feature of every public 





policy so far proposed is said to 
be the search at all costs for popu- 
larity—significant, because it re- 
flects the deep uneasiness of pro- 
gressive politicians .everywhere; 
pathetic, because popularity in the 
long run will come only to those 
politicians who have the courage 
to do the immediately unpopular 
things. To those. who are old 
enough to have observed over 
more than thirty years the steady 
deterioration of society—not only 
in its material standards but above 
all in its political security, its 
social relations, and its spiritual 
vitality—it is more than difficult 
to understand this continued pref- 
erence of the political mind for 
the easy and popular course which 
so invariably and demonstrably 
leads in a very short time to 
disaster. It is even more strange 
that the inevitable reaction of the 
peoples themselves against the 
manufacturers of deceptive slo- 
gans and the advocates of panace- 
as always takes the politicians by 
surprise. 

Sociologists would be well ad- 
vised if they turned from con- 
structing graphs of the rise in 
nominal wages to constructing 
graphs of the rise in the sum total 
of human misery over the last 
fifty years and to publicizing the 
direct relation between the growth 
of human misery and the growth 
of centralized political power over 
the lives, beliefs, and fortunes of 
men. 


It would be too easy a general- 
ization to say that the whole of 
this fatal sequence of events has 
been due to the desire of politi- 
cians as a class for quick popular- 
ity, but it is certain that this has 
been a major contributing cause. 
The desire to reap without sowing, 
to consume without producing, for 
salvation without suffering—these 
things are natural to men. What 
is new in history is that, just at 
the time when the rule of the 
state has passed everywhere to 
men whose power and fortune de- 
pend on their retention of public 


office, a theory of statecraft 





should become fashionable which 
holds that the state is supreme 
over all other social institutions.” 

There has therefore been no ef- 
fective challenge to the political 
claim that the central Government 
is not merely the last refuge of 
the oppressed but the normal in- 
strument of social progress. 

Politicians asking for votes have 
thus been, at a time when votes 
meant everything to them, placed 
under very great temptation. They 
could offer anything because they 
were believed capable of provid- 
ing everything. That the best Gov- 
ernment will come from wise men 
disinterested in the immediate 
consequences of their decisions 
has been a truism from the time of 
Plato. 

That is why I urge you men of 
education to take your part in 
Government, to serve the country 
which needs you in peace just as 
truly as it ever needed you in war. 

Remember in passing that there 
are two kinds of darkness—the 
twilight that comes before the 
black of night and that which 
precedes the dawn. It is for you 
to carry the torch which will 
usher in the dawn of a stronger 
better world. 





Leslie Douglas With 
Folger, Nolan & Go. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Folger, 
Nolan and Co., 730 Fifteenth 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have announced 
that Leslie Douglas has become 
associated with the firm. Mr. 
Douglas was a member of the in- 
vestment management committee 
of the Royal Liverpool Group of 
New York from 1937 until 1941 
and prior to that time was associ- 
ated with Clark, Dodge & Co. He 
joined the U. S. Navy in 1941 and 
was assigned duty in the rocket 
division of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance. He was released to inac- 
tive duty with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Commander after five 
years of naval service. 
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State Control Versus Self-Control 


(Continued from page 3474) 
been under way for nearly 30 
years. It has provided the people 
with some social protections 
which they like. It has subjected 
them, particularly in their youth, 
to intensive propaganda, It has, 
through secret police and censor- 
ship, detected those who thought 
independently, and forcibly re- 
moved them from a normal place 
in society. The result, it is claimed, 
is a homogeneous, docile and pro- 
ductive mass which has peace and 
security. It has peace because 
discordant thinking is eliminated 
before it can lead to discordant 
action. It has security because 
planned productivity is imposed. 


Soviet Seeks Worldwide 
Acceptance 

Soviet leaders now seek world- 
wide acceptance of their system. 
They want everywhere govern- 
ments which are democratic dic- 
tatorships and which will eradi- 
cate the freedoms which Soviet 
leaders consider dangerous. That 
urge comes from several sources. 
There is an understandable na- 
tionalistic desire to enlarge the 
Soviet Union and to surround it 
with satellite states. There is an 
honest belief that individual 
human freedom is a basic cause of 
human unrest and that if it is 
taken away it will promote 
world-wide peace and security. 
But the principal reason why the 





Soviet program is world-wide in 
scope is that Soviet leaders feel 
compelled to seek a world-wide! 
extension of their system as the 
only way to prevent their labors 
at home from being undone. It 
does little good to have destroyed 
the mosquitos on your own land 
if they are breeding in surround- 
ing lands and flying in. The 
Soviet Union cannot be_ kept! 
purged of freedoms if elsewhere 
those freedoms are rife. 
Soviet leaders feel it necessary to 
try to bring others to join in the 
purge. 





The Soviet Challenge to Freedom 

That challenge to freedom 
which stems from the Soviet 
Union is formidable. In part, it 
attracts because of its new and 
bold attack on unsolved social 
problems. In part, it frightens and 
alienates because it employs 
abroad, as it has employed at 
home, methods of coercion and of 
unscrupulous propaganda. But the 
challenge is formidable principally 
because societies of freedom have 
developed weaknesses which have 
caused a widespread loss of faith 
in them. 


Weakneses of Free Societies 

Those weaknesses are primarily 
in the field of economics. In much 
of the world, indeed in most of 
the world, there is a single, en- 
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grossing human problem — that 
is the elemental problem of how 
to keep physically alive. As the 
result of two World Wars, the 
material wastage and dislocation 
have been such that food, cloth- 
ing and fuel are almost every- 
where scarce, There is much ac- 
tual starvation and severe priva- 
tion. There is no surplus; no 
margin for survival. In_ those 
areas, interruption of production 
and transportation, and unequal 
distribution of available stocks, 
mean almost immediate death to 
those unfavorably affected. Under 
those condtions, there is no great 


interest in spiritual, intellectual 
and political freedoms which men 
can neither eat nor wear. Men 
want uninterrupted production 


and equitable distribution of the 
means of living and they question 
whether they can best get that in 
a free society. They ask: Will not 
individual freedom inevitably be 
abused or us@€d so thoughtlessly 
as to wipe out our slim chance of 
survival? 

For guidance in answering that 
question they look in two direc- 
tions. On one side they see the 
Soviet Union. Its leaders are full 
of confidence. They claim to have 
found in their dictatorial system 
the way to assure production free 
of interruption from strikes or 
shut-down or from _ individuals 
who allow their personal desires 
to interfere with some _ general 
plan. Those claims cannot be 
tested against the reality because 
the iron curtain intervenes. But 
the very fact that the Soviet ex- 
periment is surrounded with mys- 
tery makes it, to many, the more 
glamorous and the more tempting. 


Foreigners Misunderstand Us 


On the other side they see the 
United States. Our society of free- 


dom is the only society in the 
world able to produce and de- 
liver what is needed to save 


much of humanity from extinc- 
tion. Also, our free people give 
generously to impoverished 
peoples abroad without regard to 
repayment. It might be thought 
that that unparalleled perform- 
ance would attract others to the 
way of freedom. That, however, is 
not the case. Others observe that. 
over recent years, we have been 
restricting human freedom and 
increasing the area of volitical au- 
thority. They also observe that 
such personal freedoms as remain 
seem often to be abused. Most 
foreigners see us aS a people who 
gorge themselves while others 
starve and as a people whose sel- 
fish quarreling interrupts the pro- 
duction and transportation upon 
which millions depend for their 
survival, That is an unfair picture, 
but there is enough truth in it to 
make freedom seem a _ rather 
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frightening thing to those who 
have no margin for survival. 

So, under the influence of those 
two examples, the trend is away 
from the free society we exem- 
plify. That kind of a society, as 
I have said, was always a minor- 
ity. Probably not more than 20% 
of the population of the earth ef- 
fectively had, and exercised, the 
freedoms which we deem basic. 
But the other 80% were, on the 
whole, ineffective and poorly or- 
ganized groups. About 750,000,000 
were dependent, colonial peoples, 
who took leadership and guidance 
from the free societies. Today, 
that 80%, plus a goodly fraction 
of what used to be the free 20%, 
are tending to follow the Soviet 
experiment. 


Western Democracies’ Elections 
Encouraging 

The so-called Western Democ- 
racies of Europe, which were a 
major part of the free world, are 
not yet disposed to go all of the 
Soviet way in abolishing human 
freedoms. Post-war elections in 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Austria and Hungary indicate that 
the majority in these countries 
wants to find a compromise which, 
while reducing economic freedom 
through state socialism, will still 
preserve a considerable measure 
of spiritual, intellectual and polit- 
ical freedom. That is encouraging. 
But it is by no means certain that 
this compromise will succeed, and 
even if it does, it still leaves free- 
dom with but a precarious hold in 
the world. 

What is the explanation of what 
has taken place? It is, basically, 
that in our land and in other free 
lands, individual human beings 
have increasingly failed to exer- 
cise the self-restraints, self-dis- 
cipline and_ self-sacrifice which 
are necessary if individual free- 
dom is to be socially tolerable. 
Mr. Vishinsky, in a_ powerful 
speech at the Assembly of the 
United Nations, went to the heart 
of the matter when he said: “It is 
indispensable to bring a limita- 
tion to the will and to the action 
of men, * * * It is impossible not 
to limit the action of man and the 
action is limited by laws.” 

We all agree that the exercise 
of human freedom must _ be 
limited? The point is, by whom 
and by what, shall it be limited? 
If a society is to be free, the 
limitation must primarily be 
self-limitation. A free society, of 
course, has man-made laws. In 
this country and in England, we 
have what we call the “common 
law.” What is common law? It is 
nothing that you can find in the 
statute books. No “politburo” de- 
creed it. The common law is un- 
written law. It is custom. It is the 
standard of conduct which the 
great majority have already vol- 
untarily adopted to control their 
own behavior. Also, of course, 
we have many statutes. But in a 
free society these, too, are a codi- 
fication of what the great majority 
thinks right and would do any- 
way. 

The basic controls of a _ free 
society are the acceptance by in- 
dividuals of the moral law. The 
fundamentals of that law appear 
in all our great religions, notably 
the Christian and Hebrew faiths. 
The Hebrew faith has given us 
the Ten Commandments which 
are perbaps the greatest expres- 
sion of the concrete applications 
of the moral law. The Christian 
faith has added the broad injunc- 
tion “thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ and “whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.”. Thus, 
the Creator who endowed men 
with certain inalienable rights 
also commanded that those rights 
should be used, not selfishly, but 
with regard for others. 

A society which is not religious 
and which, in a broad sense, is 
not educated, cannot have much 
freedom. It is dangerous to give 
freedom to people who do not feel 
under a moral compulsion to 





exercise self-restraint and _ self- 
sacrifice, It is dangerous to give 





freedom to people who are not 
sufficiently educated so that they 
can see and understand the effect 
on others of what they do. An 
irreligious and uneducated people 
inevitably falls under despotism. 


Our Less of Self-Control 


The reason why our society of 
freedom has lost its prestige in 
the world is primarily because our 
people, over recent years, have 
lost much of the self-control and 
self-restraint which were char- 
acteristic of the last century. We 
laugh about the puritanism and 
the austerity of the past. But that 
was the way our forebears trained 
their moral muscles for the strug- 
gle for freedom. Today those 
muscles are flabby. We have a 
great deal of so-called education, 
but that education has too often 
become a mere memorizing of 
facts which, it is hoped, will be of 
practical utility. Our system of 
education has largely broken con- 
tact with the gerat faiths and be- 
liefs of the past and with the 
great teachings of the moral law. 
Our people have more and more 
come to assume that a little group 
of office holders will decide on 
what is right and spell it out in 
statute law and that, as long as 
they do not violate such man- 
made laws, they are free to do 
whatever they please. Under those 
conditions, freedom becomes 
license and it rapidly evaporates. 
In this country we are still offi- 
cially committed to a world of 
freedom, and we still talk a great 
deal about freedom, but we have 
actually come to use our own 
freedoms in ways which, to others. 
seem to show that freedom leads 
to a disorder which the world, in 
its weakened condition, cannot 
stand. 


There are some who believe that 
the challenge to freedom which 
rises about us and which infil- 
trates into our own midst, can be 
met by some sort of violent re- 
action. They would have us use 
our preponderant military and 
economic power, while we still 
have it, to crush out those who 
lead the experiment against free- 
dom. That is folly. If we des- 
troyed the present Soviet leader- 
ship, that would prove nothing. 
Freedom cannot be saved except 
by actually displaying the self- 
restraint, self-control and_ self- 
sacrifice which are needed tc 
make freedom socially tolerable. 
We must demonstrate in the pres- 
ent what our forebears demon- 
strated in the past — that indi- 
vidual human freedoms ean 
gloriously serve mankind. 

If we de that, the cause of free- 
dom wil! regain prestige in the 
world. We shall no longer be 
dangereously crowded and jostled 
by others who feel they are riding 
the tide of history. We shall be 
physically and spiritually safe, 


Self-Control or State-Control? 


That is where you come in. Nc 
doubt many of you are perplexed 
and worried at the state of the 
world, but you feel that there is 
nothing which you individually 
can do. The forces at work seem 
so stupendous that your individ- 
ual conduct seems unimportant. 
That is a dangerous form of de- 
featism. Actually, the struggle we 
are engaged in can only be won 
by individual action. The heart of 
the problem is, will the individual 
be self-controlled or must he be 
state controlled? Only individuals. 
by their individual conduct, can 
give the answer to that question. 

You who graduate tonight have 
been training your minds so that 
you can perceive the effect or 
others of what you do or fail to 
do. You have grown up in a 
religious environment. You know 
or should know, what the moral 
law commands. If you apply that 
knowledge in your daily life and 
daily conduct, you will have 
struck a good blow for the cause 
of freedom. If you do not, you will 
have been a traitor to that cause. 


| This is not a struggle where any- 


one can be neutral. It is not a 
struggle where anyone, however 


~————— 


obscure, can say that what he 
does is unimportant. This is g 
struggle where freedom is judged 
by the conduct of all who have 
freedom. That, in this country 
means all of us. = 


I know that the struggle for 
freedom can be peacefully won, 
But the people who have freedom 
will have to win it for themselves. 
We cannot rely upon those in 
public office to take command 
and to give leadership in this 
battle. They are, on the whole. 
honest men who, with a few ex- 
ceptions, honestly believe that the 
best way to solve every difficulty 
is to increase their own power. 
That is their stock in trade, I¢ 
you are unwell and go to a dentist, 
he will probably take something 
out of your mouth. If you go to a 
dietician, he will probably take 
something out of your diet. If 
you go to an official, he will prob- 
ably take something away from 
your freedom. 


Of course, Our modern. coms 
plicated, interdependent society 
needs more central guidance than 
did our more simple society of the 
past. But that does not mean that 
state-control is any substitute for 
self-control. Rather, it means that 
the price of freedom has gone up, 
Under modern conditions we need 
not less, but more, self-control. 
That is the lesson that must be 
driven home. 


The Great Moral Issue ¥ 


Most of those in public author- 
ity have a blind svot in this mat- 
ter. Because of that, they have 
failed to see that the gerat issue 
of our time is a moral issue, 
namely, the acceptance by indi- 
vidual human beings of the dic- 
tates of the moral law. Because 
they have not seen that that was 
the crux of the world-wide strug- 
gle, they have not been able to 
explain to the American people 
why, despite our overwhelming 
military victory over Germany 
and Japan, our society of freedom 
is still in jeopardy. They have not 
told our people how each of them, 
individually, could act to save 
freedom. 

The lack of official leadership 
need not be fatal. The genius of a 
free society is that it rises su- 
perior to its officialdom. We have 
education which is free and in- 
dependent. It is not yet state- 
directed propaganda. We _ have 
churches which are free and 
independent, They still assert an 
authority superior to that of State. 
It is through churches and schools 
that a free society keeps itself 
free. Through them the people 
learn for themselves how by self- 
control to avoid state control. 
They learn that self-restraint and 
self-sacrifice alone enable men to 
win and keep their freedom and 
to spread the gospel of freedom 
throughout the world. You have, 
I hope, learned that lesson. From 
now On you will increasingly have 
to live it. Every day will test you. 
May your response be such that, 
in the words of our Constitution, 
you will “secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 


Mabon Kingsley, general part- 
ner in Mabon & Co., will also be- 
come a limited partner effective 
July 1. 

Charles F. Coaney, general part- 
ner in Butler, Herrick & Marshall, 
will become a limited partner, 
effective July 1. 

James S. Bush will retire from 
partnership in G. H. Walker & Co. 
on June 30. 

Interest of the late Harold B. 
West in Wood, Struthers & Co. 
ceased June 21. 

Interest of che late Walter T. 
/Rice in Daniel F. Rice & Co. 
‘ceased June 8. 
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Brand Names and Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 3477) 
we just concluded a Herculean 
struggle. 

Be that as it may, we have seen 
labor barons and bureaucracy set- 
ting wage scales, working rules, 
profits and prices. On the pro- 
duction front, the owner and man- 
ager has already been knocked 
out of the fray. They stand grog- 
gily on the side lines while the 
other two battlers fight it out. 

If there is any doubt in your 
mind about the accuracy of this 
picture, may I remind you of two 
spectacles, fresh in our memory, 
the rail strike and the coal strike. 
Where were management or own- 
ership in those dramas? 

When the battles were really 
on, management was invited to 
cool its heels in Washington ho- 
tels until the heavyweight con- 
tenders had fought it out—and 
the decisions were announced. 


What About the General Public? 


Where does the general public, 
the average consumer, come out 
in all this? In the free competi- 
tive enterprise system, as it once 
operated, the average American 
was sovereign referee. Corpora- 
tion could slug it out with cor- 
poration, but in the end produc- 
tive process, employment stand- 
ards and _ distribution methods 
had to cater to the willingness of 
Mr. and Mrs. America to buy 
goods. 

Part of that sovereignty is al- 
ready gone. Competition in pro- 
duction costs becomes a travesty 
when major elements of cost are 
fixed by labor monopoly and gov- 
ernment control. 

But the public still has one ace 
in the hole. That is its control 
over standards of quality and 
technological improvement _ of 
products. through competition at 
the market place. As long as the 
public pits manufacturer against 
manufacturer in the arenas of 
brand identification and advertis- 
ing, it will continue to have some 
sovereignty over the economic 
process. The brand names com- 
petitive system is very nearly all 
that is left of free enterprise. 

At first blush it may seem pre- 
tentious to call the signing of ads, 
packages and products—the sim- 
plest step of advertising and mer- 
chandising—to an art director 
just a matter of dropping a slug 
at the bottom of a layout—it may 
Seem pretentious to call that ‘a 
system.” 


Importance of Brands 


Yet—when an objective view is 
taken—it becomes impressively 
clear how much of our philosophy 
of life is embodied in distribu- 
tion by brands. 

In the life of the average Ameri- 
can, brand names and trademarks 
are the continuing symbols of 
competitive enterprise serving his 
daily needs. 

Brand names are the vital links 
that tie producers to users of 
goods. Their very existence main- 
tains a strong moral element in 
production. 

Through these symbols any con- 
Sumer can hold any manufacturer 
specifically and directly responsi- 
ble for the quality and integrity 
of the products he buys. 

With brand names he can and 
does pit producer against pro- 
ducer—stimulating them, need- 
ling them—to make him some- 
thing new, something better. The 
power of the brand name system 
keeps scientists and technicians 
working overtime in their labora- 
tories to raise American living 
Standards. 

Freedom of brand selection and 
rejection is a proud confirmation 
that the individual tastes of any 
American must be reckoned with. 
Brand names sum up the unique 
and distinctive aspects of his 
choice. If he likes a brand that 
by anyone’s standards may be 
undesirable, that is strictly his 
Personal business. His brand 





tastes are as intimately his own 
privilege as are the affairs of his 
maritai life. 

With this vocabulary of brand 
names, learned through advertis- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. America can be 
as sure, confident, efficient. 
breezy in their shopping as they 
like to be in every phase of their 
lives. They can “run in” to a 
store, at home or 3,000 miles away 
from home, and buy a precisely 
known quantity without delay, 
hesitation, or uncertainty. 

We know that the consumer 
shares other benefits through 
brand names and advertising. We 
know, for instance that he would 
not get anything like the value 
industry can give him for his do!- 
lar if it were not for the fact that 
loyal markets underwrite the 
risks of mass production. 

We know that the public reads 
a free press, enjoys good radio en- 
tertainment and many other priv- 
ileges of a free society, only be- 
cause competition between brands 
provides an independent source of 
revenue for channels of informa- 
tion. Government subsidy and 
domination would follow as in- 
evitably as the sun rises and sets 
if publishers and radio stations 
did not have the alternative of 
advertising revenue. 

All these benefits—confidence, 
better living standards, freedom— 
the public owes to the practice of 


brand identification—which the 
Brand Names Foundation chair- 


man, A. O. Buckingham, not long 
ago cailed “the best consumer 
system ever devised.” 


The Last Bulwark of Free 
Enterprise 


So much that is beyond the con- 
trol of any power-hungry group 
is inherent in this pattern of dis- 
tribution —this last bulwark of 
free enterprise—that one cannot 
conceive of its being to the liking 
of anyone contending for absolute 
or ultimate economic supremacy. 

So much that is essentially re- 
spectful of the individual is epi- 
tomized in the system, that it is 
inevitably repugnant to devotees 
of collectivist or totalitarian phi- 
losophies. 

I have no crystal ball—and I’m 
no Drew Pearson—but IVil ven- 
ture the prediction that, when 
the battle between the big con- 
tenders for control over the pro- 
ductive process has stabilized, and 
the supply of goods begins once 
more to approximate the demand, 
the big guns of both contending 
factors will once more be turned 
on our processes of distribution. 
The brand name system and ad- 
vertising will be the targets. 

I say “once more” because, in 
considerable measure, history is 
repeating itself. 

When the first world war was 
over, our production system then, 
as now, had undergone unprece- 
dented expansion. Labor leader- 
ship, as in the present instance, 
was fighting to advance its power. 
The postwar wave of strikes is 
well remembered. At that time, 
the American collectivistic move- 
ment was comparatively in its in- 
fancy, still nestling for the most 
part, in the ivory towers of aca- 
demic institutions. 





Attacks on Distribution System 


As soon as production was rea- 
sonably stabilized, the hue and 
cry went up that our distribution 
was bad. It cost too much. The 
consumer was being confused. 

It started with the collectivist 
minded group, who had found a 
cause. 

In 1926, Ralph Borsodi wrote, in 
“The Distribution Age”: 


“The Golden Age of production 
is past. The age of distribution is 
upon us Under the stimu- 
lus of war (World War I), Amer- 
ican industry discovered that its 
facilities for production, labori- 
ously improved during the half 
century since mass and standard- 
ized production started during the 





Civil War, are really capable of 
producing in endless quantities. 
“If the manufacturers, who are 


today the dominant element in 
the development of marketing 


and merchandising methods, are 
permitted to maintain their lead- 
ership in distribution, then we 
shall see a development of brand 
specifications, high pressure sell- 
ing, and national advertising in 
the next 50 years by comparison 
to which existing methods will 
seem infantile. We shall see a 
complete transformation of man- 
ufacturing and the great assets of 
our manufacturing establishments 
will no longer live by their pro- 
duction facilities, but their mar- 
keting organizations and the good 
will of their brands.” 

He concluded: “Distribution 
costs will continue to rise. Mar- 
keting methods will become more 
than ever a reflection of the in- 
dividual necessities of various 
manufacturers, and even less than 
today, a reflection of the needs of 
the needs of society.” 

That was his dismal forecast. 
How true a prophet did he prove 
to be? 

As a matter of fact, what hap- 
pened was that costs of goods 
went down, society’s needs in 1926 
more than ever before, governed 
the economic process—but the at- 
tack was on. 

Nineteen twenty-seven saw the 
publication of “Your Money’s 
Worth” by Stuart Chase and F. V. 
Schlink, soon followed by ‘100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs,” “Skin Deep,”’ 
“The American Chamber of 
Horrors” and other volumes of a 
similar kind. The Consumers Un- 
ion, Consumers’ Research and 
other organizations, moving toward 
the concept of arbitrary grading 
and mandatory classification of 
goods, came into being. 

Labor leadership, lacking an im- 
mediate issue of wages, working 
conditions or unemployment on 
the production front, took up the 
academician’s cause with enthu- 
siasm. It is well to remember 
that a labor leader has to have 
some issue if he is to hold his fol- 
lowing. When attempts to arouse 
strife in the factory become tem- 
porarily fruitless, there must be 
something else. 

The collapse of 1929 for the mo- 
ment submerged all this. Vigor- 
ous attempts to advance govern- 
ment control over advertising and 
to submerge brand identification, 
during the NRA dominance over 
industry and again through the 
war agencies, were not too suc- 
cessful. 

But it is not the purpose of this 
talk to dwell on history. You are 
familiar with this narrative—in- 
cluding the wartime efforts to 
establish grade labeliing as buy- 
ing guides for apparel and food 
products, frustrated by the Boren- 
Halleck Committee. 

I review these past events only 
to remind you that the attack on 
our institutions of competitive 
distribution has had a strong mo- 
mentum and that the motive 
exists for its even more vigorous 
propulsion in times that lie ahead. 


Will “Grade Labelling” Be 
Revived? 


There is a disposition among 
some observers to think that be- 
cause the struggle for power is 
concentrated in other sectors, 
that perhaps with the failure of 
efforts to effectuate wartime 
grade labelling, the attack on the 
brand names system and advertis- 
ing practices are at an end. 

Don’t let a “phoney peace” de- 
ceive you. 

First of all, the cultivation job 
goes on, “day by day—in every 
way,” as M. Coue used to say. 

Any women’s organization lead- 
er can tell you that the week is 
rare when a spokesman for the 
“new consumership” propaganda 
is not offered to her rostrum. 


Any teacher of home economics 
(Continued on page 3492) 


























This Announcement is not an Offer 


The Republic of El Salvador 


ANNOUNCES THAT IT IS MAKING AN OFFER TO THE 
HOLDERS OF THE FOLLOWING OUTSTANDING BONDS 
AND CERTIFICATES: 


$ 2,475,000 Customs First Lien 8% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds, Series A, dated July 1, 1923, due 
July 1, 1948; 


$ 5,285,600 7° Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Series C, 
dated July 1, 1923, due July 1, 1957; and 


$ 306,994.25 Certificates of Deferred Interest (Scrip 
Certificates) issued with respect to Bonds 
of Series’C. 


For the Bonds of Series A and Series C, with July 1, 1938 and subsequent 
coupons attached ‘herein called the ‘“‘Outstanding Bonds’), the holder accepting 
the Offer, which is dated April 26, 1946, will be entitled to receive,— 


(1) New External Sinking Fund Dollar Bonds of an equal principal amount 
bearing interest at a rate equal to one-half the original interest rate 
on the bonds surrendered, (that is, 4‘ bonds for the 8’% bonds of 
Series A, and 3'2% bonds for the 7‘+ bonds of Series C) and 


(2) New 3'% External Sinking Fund Dollar 
Convertible Certificates of a 


Bonds and non-interest 
principal and face amount 


bearing 
which combined 


equals one-half the original face amount of the sixteen coupons due 
July 1, ly38 to and imeuuing January 1, 1546, appurtenant to the 
bonds surrendered. 


The New External Sinking Fund Dollar Bonds are dated as of January 1, 
1946, will mature January 1, 1976, and are direct obligations of the Republic, 
which undertakes that in the event the Republic shall secure hereafter any 
debt on the customs revenue, the bonds issuable under the Offer shall 
ipso facto share in such security with rights senior to any other creditor of 
the Republic. The 4’ Bonds will be in denominations of $1,000 and $500, 
and the 342% and 3% Bonds in denominations of 31,000, $500 and $100. 


In addition, holders of Outstanding Bonds accepting the Offer will be 
entitled to receive against the surrender of tne five coupons due January 1, 
1933 to and including January 1, 1935 appurtenant to the Bonds of Series A 
and the six coupons due July 1, 1932 to and including January 1, 1935 
appurtenant to the Bonds of Series C tas to which payments were not received 
under the 1933 plan), and the six coupons due July 1, 1935 to and including 
January 1, 1938 appurtenant to the Bonds of Series A and C (‘as to which 
payments were not received under the 1936 plan), cash payments as follows: 


Coupons of 1936 Plan 
$165.00 


Coupons of 1933 Plan 


$1000 Bond of Series A__---~-~--- $200.00 


$ 500 Bond of Series A $i00.00 $ 82.50 
$1000 Bond of Series C $108.00 $105.00 
$ 500 Bond of Series C $ 54.00 $ 52.50 
$ 100 Bond of Series C Se $ 10.50 


Holders of Certificates of Deferred Interest (Scrip Certificates) issued with 
respect to Bonds of Series C will be entitled to receive against the surrender 
thereof cash payments in an amount equal to 15‘ of the face amount of the 
certificates so surrendered. 


The Republic is also 
Convertible Certificates to the holders of 
B, dated July 1, 1923, due July 1, 1957, and a cash payment of 
£100 of bonds to holders who did not accept the 1933 and 1936 plans. Terms 
of the Offer and letters of transmittal will be given upon application to the 
Bank of London and South America, utd., 6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London 
E. C, 2, England. 


Offer of new 3% 
£763,390 6% Sterling 


Sterling Bonds and 
Bonds, Series 
£27 per 


making an 


The Republic will provide $800,000 annually for debt service on the new 


dollar and sterling bonds ‘issuable in amounts totaling $10,032,500 oe 946,590 
respectively). After payment of interest, the balance will be used fo ‘denip- 
tion of the new bonds by purchase at or below their princinal «nme ints or 
by call at their principal amounts. Additional funds may b lier to 
retirements, and subject to conditions set forth in the Offer and Ge: er: . Bond, 
bonds may be presented in lieu of sinking fund moneys. 

This announcement is not an offer of the Republic. Copie: C ffer 
may be obtained from The National City Bank of New York, Corn as! Agency 


Department, 20 Exchange Place, New York 15, N. Y., which has bee: es gnated 
as the New York Agent of the Fiscal Agent, banco Central de Reserva de El 
Salvador, San Salvador, El Salvador, C. A. Copies of the Gener ‘ond, of 
the text of the Bonds and Certificates and the letters of appoint ©) of the 
Banco Central de Reserva de El Salvador as Fiscal Agent and of Th ational 
City Bank of New York as its New York Agent, are available for 2» pection 
at the principal offices of both banks, 


The Offer will remain open for acceptance until the close of bus’ness on 
January 1, 1949, or such later date as the Republic may desigr: 


Holders of Outstanding Bonds and appurtenant coupons and Certificates 
of Deferred Interest (Scrip Certificates) who desire to accept the Fepublic’s 
Offer should deliver to The National City Bank of New York, Corporate 
Agency Department, Basement A, 20 Exchange Place, New York 15, N. Y., as 
New York Agent of Banco Central de Reserva de El Salvador, their Outstanding 
Bonds and appurtenant coupons and Certificates of Deferred Interest (Scrip 
Certificates) with a properly executed letter of transmittal, in accordance with 
the terms of the Offer. Copies of the form of letter of transmittal may 
be obtained from The National City Bank of New York, 


Owing to the time required for engraving and printing, the New Bonds and 
Convertible Certificates will not be available for delivery before July 1, 1946, 
and probably not until about December 15, 1946. Holders of Outstanding 
Bonds with the required coupons attached will, however, be entitled to receive 
promptly upon surrender thereof the cash payments provided for in the Offer 
for the appurtenant coupons due to and including January 1, 1938, and will 
also be entitled to receive promptly upon such surrender cash payment of six 
months’ interest due July 1, 1946 at the new rates with respect ‘o the New 
Bonds exchangeable for the Outstanding Bonds. A non-negotiable receipt (or 
counter-ticket or letter of acknowledgement of receipt) will also be delivered 
to such holders of Outstanding Bonds upon the surrender thereof, providing 
for delivery of the New Bonds with the July 1, 1946 coupon detached but 
bearing the January 1, 1947 and all subsequent coupons, and Convertible 
Certificates as soon as they are engraved and printed. Holder. ot the Certifi- 
cates of Deferred Interest (Scrip Certificates) will be entitled to receive 
promptly upon surrender thereof the 15% cash payment as provided in the 
Offer. 

An amount equal to Yth of 1% of the principal amouni of the Outstanding 
Bonds exchanged under the Offer will be deducted from the moneys first paid 
to the holders thereof and remitted to the Foreign Koncholders Protective 
Council, Inc 

The basic terms of the Offer have been agreed upon by the Foreign Bond- 
holders Protective Council, Inc., which has informed the Government of El 
Salvador that it will recommend tne proposed plan to the favorable con- 
sideration of the holders of the Outstanding Bonds. 


REPUBLIC OF EL SALVADOR. 
Ry Napoleon Viera Aitamirano, 


Dated, June 27, 1946. Minister of Finance and Public Credit. 
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On the whole ihe treight rate increases granted by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission late last week were disappointing. 


In effect, 


roads outside of Official Territory (the northeastern section of the 
eountry) were granted restitution of the old emergency freight rate 
increase which was granted a number of years ago for the war period 
plus six months, and then periodically suspended. With the many 


exceptions to a straight 6% 
crease the average yield of the 
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higher rates is estimated at around 
4.7%. In addition to this restitu- 
tion of the old emergency in- 
creases, roads in Official Terri- 
tory were granted an extra boost 
of 5%, but also with important 
exceptions. On the average it ap- 
pears likely that the new Official 
Territory rates will work out 
around 9% above present rates. 
Had the Commission come out 
with these proposed emergency 
increases a number of weeks ago 
they would probably not have 
been considered disappointing. 
The disappointment largely arises 
from the time consumed in ar- 
riving at the present unsatisfac- 
tory solution. At the outset it had 
been felt that if no more than the 
Ex Parte 148 increases were to be 
reinstituted an immediate deci- 
sion would have been possible. 
With the delays the feeling had 
grown that a more favorable de- 
cision was in prospect, There is 
one other potential weakness or 
danger in the present increases 
and that is that they may elimi- 
nate any sense of urgency in the 
Commission’s deliberations on the 
question of permanent freight rate 
adjustments and further delay the 
final decision. Be that as it may, 
it now seems probable that the 
final decision will not be forth- 
coming until well towards the end 
of 1946, or perhaps even later. 


While the Commission’s deci- 
sion was disappointing it is by no 
means cause for any great pes- 
simism towards the outlook for 
the railroads and railroad securi- 
ties. It will be difficult for some 
of the western roads such as 


North Western and St. Paul to 
offset the poor showings of the 
‘first half with such a meager 
‘freight rate increase. On_ the 
|other hand, others such as Texas 
|& Pacific, Sante Fe, Southern 
Pacific, and Union Pacific should 
be able to continue showing 
highly satisfactory results for the 
year as a whole. In the case of 
the eastern roads the additional 
increase granted in Official Terri- 
tory should pretty well offset at 
least the 1946 increase in wages. 
Moreover, there seems ample jus- 
tification for the hope that when 
the question of rates is finally 
settled the Commission will be 
considerably more liberal than it 
has been in the temporary in- 
creases. 


Aside from the rate decision the 
only recent railroad news of par- 
ticular import was the decision of 
Illinois Central directors to aban- 
don, at least temporarily, the debt 
consolidation program. This was 
the plan under which holders of 
non-callable underlying bonds 
maturing in 1951 and 1952 were 
offered a new blanket 34% 
mortgage bond and_ varying 
amounts of cash in exchange for 
their present bonds. The plan had 
been conditioned upon holders of 
half of the affected bonds accept- 
ing the terms. The necessary 50% 
assents were not forthcoming 
even though the time for assent 
was extended beyond the original 
termination date of June 3 and 
the original offer was sweetened 
by increasing the proposed coupon 
on the new bonds from 3%% to 
3%%. 

Failure of this part of the plan 
will apparently mean abandon- 
ment of the second step also. The 
second step was to have been the 
refunding of the Refunding 4s and 
5s, 1955 with another series of the 
new blanket mortgage. Thus, the 
road is still left wtih its rather 
formidable maturity schedule in 
the early 1950s and without the 
further reduction in its fixed 
charges that had been hoped for 
in the plan. The charges them- 





selves should not prove too oner- 
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ous a burden for the road to carry 
even under normal traffic condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, it can be 
taken for granted that the man- 
agement will continue to exert 





(Continued from page 3491) 

or social science has always avail- 
able a ready supply of plausible 
literature depicting the _ ineffi- 
ciency of our methods of distribu- 
tion—the “high cost” to consum- 
er of advertising, the monopolistic 
character of trade marks, the vir- 
tures of mandatory government 
grading. 

Any member of Congress can 
point to a collection of resolutions 
and bills, ready for Congress but 
for the moment not pressed, lim- 
iting and curtailing freedom of 
brand competition, trademarking, 
and advertising. 

Bureaucracy itself is not making 
ing a great issue of the subject, at 
this instant, but the literature of 
the Federal propaganda machine 
never ceases to keep the issue 
alive. 


The Consumers Union 


The Consumers Union has be- 
come one of the most active lob- 
bies in the Capital, and it mar- 
shalls imposing strength when it 
wants to make its power felt on 
such questions as the continua- 
tion of OPA and other subjects in 
which it is interested. 

Organized labor’s growing in- 
ternal educational program is 
built on the thesis that the work- 
er is at a disadvantage, whether 
dealing with management as an 
employee or as a customer. Much 
of it parrots the Consumers Un- 
ion and the early preachings of 
Stuart Chase, line for line, word 
for word. 


Within business itself, we have 
our busy “‘Quislings’’—distributors 
of various kinds—who like to bor- 
row from anti-brand propaganda 
to build markets for private la- 
bels and thus gain temporary bar- 
gaining power over manufactur- 
ers. There are lines in mail or- 
der catalogues and some chain 
store advertising that appear to be 
borrowed intact from the texts of 
the so-called “prophets of new 
consumership.” 


The attorneys of your firms will 
tell you that the doctrine of dis- 
trust at the market place and the 
undermining of brand names and 
trademarks is beginning to find 
reflection in judicial decisions, 
with and without foundations in 
law. One Federal Circuit judge, 
not long ago, characterized the 
preference of consumers for trade- 
marked goods as “the non-eco- 
nomic snobbish desires of con- 
sumers.” He also advanced the 
novel idea that when a consumer 
buys an article bearing a counter- 


feited trademark, he _  is_ not 
harmed if the article is not in- 
ferior. 


No—don’t let’s let a lull in the 
firing deceive us. Whether or not 
we would choose it to be so, we of 
product distribution are likely to 
be called to hold the line of the 
final battle for the perpetuation 
of the free enterprise system, of 
individual liberty itself. 

It has been my impression, and 
I believe a correct one, that with 
a few exceptions, advertising men 
were long reluctant to become in- 


sonably near term seem out of the 


Brand Names and Free Ente 





its greatest efforts for a further 
reduction, and hopes for diyi- 
dends on the stocks over any re 


a-~ 


question now. 





rpris 
volved in the broad, abstract is- 
sues of the day. They were par- 
ticularly fearful in any way to re- 
late actual advertisements to the 
issues, 

For many years it was consid- 
ered wise to leave to top policy 
management the problem of de- 
fending free enterprise as an 
over-all institution or of inter- 
preting the forces and practices 
that comprise free enterprise. 

It is fruitless now to debate 


whether or not the past position 
of advertising was wisely taken. 


se 


Function of Advertising 

Certainly, the position was and 
is understandable. It would be 
difficult to realize sales quotas 
with limitations on the accepta- 
bility of customers according to 
their economic literacy, moral 
rectitude, or any other criteria. 
The function of advertising has 
traditionally |been first, second, 
and third to acquaint the public 
with the attributes of the brand 
advertised. If it fails in that func- 
tion, it cannot be economically 
justified. : 

Also, we of advertising—in fact 
business men generally—are un- 
accustomed to this kind of battle. 
After long dealing with concrete 
products and tangible sales ob- 
jectives, the battle for acceptance 
of abstractions and the dissemina- 
tion of an economic philosophy 
requires a new viewpoint, a new 
idiom and a new approach. 

Yet the march of events often 
overcomes the seeming logic of 
any situation. 

The responsibilities of "the re- 
cent war destroyed the _ prior 
limitations of our concept of ad- 
vertising. One billion dollars 
worth of bond sales, fat salvage, 
recruitment and other war drive 
advertising testify to the vigor 
with which advertising can accept 
a challenge if it has to. 

And the urgent need to protect 
not only our markets and our 
very existence, but the public’s 
infinite stake in the system of 
individual freedom, must cause 
further adaptation of our think- 
ing. 

Leadership of advertising from 
coast to coast is accepting the 
challenge. The great national and 


regional organizations — ANA, 
AFA, the 4A’s, your own, and 
others—have called upon adver- 
tising to do a selling job, such as 
only it can do, presenting the 
truth—the dramatic convincing 
facts about the almost incredible 
services that advertising and 
brand identification render to the 
American consumer. Leaders of 
advertising in every industry to- 
gether with agencies, and media, 
are calling upon their colleagues 
to contribute financial support and 
active cooperation to the organ!- 
zation which is spearheading this 
concerted presentation to the pub- 
lic, the Brand Names Research 
Foundation. 
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‘The Future of the Bull Market 


(Continued from page 3473) 
creases, the struggle over Govern- 
ment controls and profit restric- 
tions and the generally disap- 
pointing trend of international 
affairs. 

In February we concluded that 
the bull market would run into 
the post-war period (with the us- 
ual intermediate rises and reac- 
tions) with a continuance of very 
selective action. Market action has 
been very selective, but the mar- 
ket has indeed had a wide rise, 
the most dynamic part of which, 


however, was over by early this 
year. 


The present bull market has 
now last two months more than 
four years. Only the 1932-37 and 
1923-29 bull markets (some ana- 
lysts date the latter from 1921) 
have exceeded it in duration. That 
which ended in 1937 lasted four 
months less than five years. The 
great bull market of 1929 endured 
for at least six years. In per cent 
rise, however, the existing bull 
market, with 129% advance 
scored, is still far behind the 372% 
in 1937 and the 344% of 1929. (It 
was also well exceeded by two 
earlier bull markets.) 


Three Typical Phases 


Of course, there is no reason 
why a bull market should exceed, 
fall short of, or approximate any 
previous bull market. Each one 
has its own characteristics, like 
the economic cycle that it re- 
flects. But, from another point of 
view, there are three typical 
phases that bull markets charac- 
teristically pass through. These 
are: (1) rebound from over-de- 
pressed levels; (2) adjustment to 
improving conditions; (3) overdis- 
counting of favorable prospects 
because of excess of optimism. 
These phases may, of course, vary 
greatly in the proportion of both 
movement and time of each bull 
market that they represent. 


In our previous discussion, we 
expressed the opinion that the 
first phase of this bull market— 
remembering that a bull market 
is well-defined as “the longer- 
term major uptrend of stock 
prices, usually roughly approxi- 
mating in time a similar economic 
trend”—ended in July, 1943, and 
that we were still in the second 
phase. 


Despite the large intervening 
rise, we doubt that the market 
has really entered the third phase 
even yet. There is certainly no 
typical excess of optimism; in 
fact, cautiousness, bred by vari- 
ous difficulties and unsettled con- 
ditions, is quite widespread. Aver- 
age price-earnings ratios are un- 
deniably high; but when these are 
broken down into those stocks 
which have experienced better 
earnings so far this year, and 
those which have had poorer, the 
picture is different. 


Price-Earnings Ratios 
In the case of companies like 


those in the retail trade and 
amusement fields, where great 
progress toward realizing ex- 


pected peak levels of earnings is 
being made, prices are generally 
not high in relation to 1946 earn- 
ings forecasts. In the case of 
heavier lines, prices are not high 
in relation to the potential earn- 
ings of a vear of two from now. 
This also means that, while 
excellent opportunities doubtless 
exist among distributive and im- 
mediate consumption goods in- 
dustries, the future of the bull 
market lies largely in the capital 
and durable goods fields. We be- 
lieve that the companies in these 
latter fields will in general attain 
highly prosperous conditions, since 
demand is undoubtedly there, as 
well as the means of payment 
with employment and _ income 
high and liquid resources in the 


hands of the public all at unpre- 
cedented levels (even though the 
Government has ceased to pump 
out purchasing power via deficit 
financing). Government debt re- 
tirement is not bearish; the great 
bull market of the 1920s blos- 
somed while the debt was cut 
from $22 (after a high of $26 bil- 
lion) to $16 billions. 


The Factor of Yield 


Another point is that though 
yield on stocks has fallen greatly, 
it still averages 3.4% as against 
2.5% on high grade corporate 
bonds. In view of the unprece- 
dentedly low level of interest 
rates and the Government con- 
trols, it may be that stock yield 
will not, as on previous occa- 
sions, equal or fall below bond 
yields before the bull market 
ends (although the low interest 
rate basis might imply a higher 
normal range for price-earnings 
ratios). But no bull market began 
with a greater emphasis on in- 
come than the present and this 
emphasis has not been eliminated. 
Stock yields are stiil attractively 
above those on bonds, apprecia- 
tion prospects lend further attrac- 
tion, and the prospect—being rea- 
lized in numerous cases—of high- 
er dividends is aé_ factor of 
strength. It is true that high- 
grade bond yields have probably 
seen their low; but a rise in bond 
yields has been known to precede 
the culmination of a bull market 
by well over a year. 





Higher Earnings Prospect 


A further consideration is that 
it is extremely difficult to be- 
lieve that, with due regard to 
obstacles still to be overcome, 
earnings as a whole in 1947, and 
quite possibly also in 1948, wiil 
not exceed appreciably those of 
this year. Bull markets seldom, 
if ever, have ended in the year 
before peak earnings were at- 
tained, but usually in the peak 
year. In fact, there are instances 
where they ended in a later year. 
On this basis, unless a relatively 
early rise of most extreme pro- 
portions is to be seen, the bull 
market could be expected to run 
into 1947 or even 1948. 


Further Rise Indicated 


Turning to the more immediate 
situation, there are market tech- 
nicians who would like to see a 
greater exceeding of the previous 
high) by the Rail Average before 
acceding to the opinion that a 
new upward “leg” of this bull 
market is indicated. We believe 
they will get such a confirmation, 
but also believe that such a fur- 
ther rise is already indicated. 


The breakthrough into new high 
ground has not been of the con- 
vincing type often seen in the 
past, but actions similar to the 
present instance have also proved 
valid indications. Unlike more 
smashing action, no significant 
part of the expected further rise 


lies virtually entirely 
us. Confirmatory action 
lowed by irregularity or 
sion as by 


reces- 
immediate advance. 


are carried out. 
favor of a nearby rise is the 
rather reliable seasonal tendency 
for advances in the summer 
months, with usually a good rise 
over spring levels occurring be- 
fore autumn. 


Near-Term Developments 

Aside from technical angles, 
there are, as usual, both good and 
bad probabilities and _ possibili- 
ties in the offing. What is done 
about the OPA, labor legislation, 
foreign developments, the strike 
situation here, the political trend 
this fall—all will influence near- 
.er-term market movements, spur- 





ring or retarding any rise. Most 
important of all will be the abil- 
ity of the industrial machine 
really to begin to achieve pro- 
duction potentialties, so long 
looked forward to. Definite and 
prolonged further failure in this 
respect—which we certainly do 
not expect—would be a most de- 
pressing market factor over com- 
ing months. 


Conclusion 
As to the future of the present 


pressed above, is that it will not 
end this year. Furthermore, given 
any good combination of various 
favorable potentials already vis- 
ualized, we would look for the 
bull market top, whenever it does 
occur, to be substantially beyond 
current levels. This is not an at- 
tempt to forecase the end of the 
bull market, and is about as far 
as conjecture can reasonably be 
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ing in the U. S. Army. Prior to 
military service, he was with 
Lazard Freres & Co. 


See —_ 
With Robert McMaster Co. 
| CHICAGO, ILL. — Ralph R. 
Maloney is witn Robert F. Me- 








has been seen; whatever it is, it| 
ahead of | ¥ k . ; 
has. | certification by appropriate Government authority, 
about as often as not, been fol-| be amortized over a 60-month period, or a short- 


| 








bull market, our opinion, as ex-! carried. 


| Master & Co., 105 South La Salle 
Street. 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT—FOR THE YEAR 1945. 


To the Stockholders: 


_ In 1945 the operations of the New York Central, 
in common with those of other railroads and many 
industries, were affected by the unusual conditions 
which resulted from the termination of hostilities. 

During the first half of the year shipments of 
war supplies and the transportation of troops con- 
tinued in heavy volume. At the beginning of the 
year the movement of traffic was seriously im- 
peded for several weeks because of weather 
conditions in the Great Lakes area, with low 
temperatures and exceptionally heavy snow fall, 
extending as far east as Syracuse. Following the 
cessation of hostilities on the European front, the 
redeployment of troops from that area and the 
transportation of returning service personnel 
placed a very heavy burden on the available pas- 
senger equipment. With the end of the war in the 
Pacific, followed by demobilization, the transporta- 
tion of military personnel increased to such an 
extent that it became necessary to curtail the 
service provided for civilian passenger travel. In 
the latter part of the year there was a considerable 
falling off in the volume of freight traffic, which 
was due not only to the substantial reduction in the 
shipment of war materials, but also to a decrease 
in the movement of raw materials and finished 
products as a result of labor difficulties in a 
number of the major industries in the territory 
served by the New York Central. 


Gross earnings of the Company receded moder- 
ately from the record high reached in 1944. Net 
income was $24,412,525, or $3.79 per share. 


Operating Results 


Total operating revenues were 8.5% lower than 
in 1944. The decline in freight revenues was 10.6% 
and in passenger revenues 6.4%. Other operating 
revenues increased 0.85%. 


The volume of freight moved, as measured by 
the number of tons moved one mile, was 14.56% 


less than that of 1944. The revenue per ton mile 
was 9.44 mills. 


Passenger traffic, as measured by the number 
of passengers carried one mile, was 5.44% below 
the record level of 1944. Revenue.per passenger 
mile averaged 1.928 cents, compared with 1.948 
cents in 1944. Movement of the armed forces on 
active duty and in demobilization contributed 
greatly to passenger volume, as did also travel at 
reduced rates by large numbers of service men and 
women on furlough and by discharged veterans. 


Railway operating expenses (not including taxes, 


or other deductions and fixed charges) were 
higher than in 1944 by $48,841,337, or 9.2%. The 


principal reason for the rise in the year’s operating 
expenses was that they included $45,595,147, rep- 
resenting unamortized expenditures for emergency 
facilities acquired prior to Sept. 1, 1945. These fa- 
cilities embraced additional cars, locomotives and 
other equipment, as well as roadway improve- 
ments, found necessary in the interest of national 
defense. Their cost could, as provided by law, after 


ened period upon proclamation determining the 
end of the war emergency. Prior to Sept. 29, 1945, 


Further decline may well be seen | @2mortization of such facilities had been accrued on 
this time before the indications|the books of the Company at the rate of 20% 
One factor in| annually from the time of acquisition. Under date 


of Sept. 29, 1945, the President of the United States 
proclaimed the end of the emergency as it affected 
this situation, and the Company elected to include 
in its expense accounts for the year 1945 the bal- 
ance of the unamortized cost. These emergency 
facilities having now been fully depreciated, there 
will be no subsequent depreciation charges in re- 
spect of them. 
Taxes 


Railway tax accruals were lower than in 1944 in 
the amount of $91,949,745, or 93.5%. This abnormal 
decrease was largely brought about by the lower 
revenues realized and by the accelerated amortiza- 
tion of wartime expenditures referred to above. 
By reason of such charges and decreased earnings, 
the Company incurred no liability for income taxes 
for 1945 except Canadian income tax and Federal 





income tax in connection with certain lessor com- 
panies, and became entitled further to recover, 
under the tax law, a certain proportion of Federal 
taxes paid in previous years. Adjustment of other 
over-accruals of taxes applicable to prior years 
also contributed to the total amount of reduction. 

A comparison of the tax accruals for the years 
1945 and 1944 follows: 


1945 1944 Decrease 

U. S. and Canadian 
Income Taxes $ 3,838,925 $53,249,125 $49,410,204 
All other taxes 44,782,770 45,123,774 341,004 
Total $48,621,695 $98,372,903 $49,751,208 


Readjustment of 


prior years taxes 32,778,220 Cr 32,778,220 
Over-accruals, prior years 9,420,317 Cr 9,420,517 
Net Tax Accruals $ 6,423,158 $98,372,903 $91,949,745 


Fixed Charges 


Fixed charges were lower than in 1944 by $2,111,- 
966, or 4.6%. Rent for leased roads and equipment 
decreased $1,011,518; interest on funded debt, 
$907,339, and on unfunded debt, $220,381. Amor- 


tization of discount on funded debt increased 
$27,272. 
Dividends 


Dividends on capital stock continued at the same 
rate as in 1944. On May 9, 1945, the Board of Di- 
rectors declared a dividend of 50 cents per share 
upon the capital stock of the Company, payable 
July 16, 1945, to stockholders of record May 26, 
1945, and on Nov. 14, 1945, a dividend of $1 
per share, payable Jan. 15, 1946, to stockholders 
of record Dec, 1, 1945. 


Net Working Capital 


As set forth in the condensed balance sheet, 
Current Assets exceeded Current Liabilities at the 
end of the year by the amount of $149,784,642. 
During the year certain changes were made in the 
accounts classified as Current Assets and Current 
Liabilities in order to conform to the, present In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regulations. For 
comparative purposes, the 1944 accounts have been 
re-stated and, as shown, Current Assets at the 
close of 1944 exceeded Current Liabilities by $99,- 
549,291. The ratio of Current Assets to Current 
Liabilities at the close of 1945 was 2.21 as against 
1.51 in 1944, 

Capital Obligations 


The steady reduction of the outstanding debt of 
the Company and its lessor companies continued in 
1945, despite the necessity of financing sizeable 
acquisitions of new equipment and further ex- 
penditures in connection with the grade crossing 
elimination program in New York State. The gross 
reduction in bonds, equipment trust certificates and 
other capital obligations in the hands of the public 
and in amounts payable to the State of New York 
on account of grade crossing elimination, totaled 
$22,065,060. Partially offsetting this reduction were 
the issue and sale of obligations amounting to $17,- 
654,240, representing a part of the purchase price 
of new equipment, and further advances of $1,- 
636,439 by New York State in connection with 
elimination of grade crossings. Thus, at the year’s 
end total debt represented by capital obligations 
outstanding of the Company and its lessor com- 
panies, was $855,406,532, compared with $858,189,- 
288 at the end of 1944, a net reduction of $2,773,- 
756. Not reflected in these figures, however, is 
an advance in the sum of $4,500,000 made by the 
Company to the Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge 
and Railroad Company, a wholly owned subsidiary, 
to enable that Company to pay and retire its out- 
standing first mortgage 4% bonds which matured 
on March 1, 1945. 

Since 1932 there has been a net reduction of 
$253,401,420, or 22.9%, in the total outstanding 
amount of capital obligations of the Company and 
its lessor companies, Interest, computed On an 
annual basis, on such obligations outstanding at 
the end of 1945, was $14,141,486 less than on those 
outstanding at the end of 1932, a reduction of 
29.8%. 


For Comparative Income Account, Balance Sheet, etc., see 
Statistical Issue of Chronicle dated June 24, 1946. 
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Boston Security Traders Meet 





Arthur E1gdahl, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Howard Harris, Baldwin, White & Co.; D'ek Hart. Draper. Sears & Co.: Ech Adams, L. F. Rothschild & Co.: Wallace 
Lee Hallett, Draper, Sears & Co. Mossop. Barrett & Co.. Providence, R. I.: Irving Le Beau, Jr., May & Gannon. 











George Stanley and Eddie Creamer of Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Leon Day, Theodore Eldracher, R. W. Pressnriec> & Co.: Frank Ward, H. C. Wainwright 
Chas. A. Day & Co.; Hale Atherton and Frank Breen, of Schirmer, Atherton & Co. & Co.;-H. M. Smith, Copley Plaza Hotel; Carl Jordan, R. W. Pressprich & Co. 

















Frank Harrington, H. D. Knox & Co.; Anton E. Homsey, du Pont, Homsey Co.; Bill Skinner, Walter J. Connolly & Co.; Milton F. Lewis, Ira Haupt & Co., 
Accordian Player; John Daley, E. H. Rollins & Sons. New York City; Russ Bramble, Ira Haupt & Co., Boston; John French, Pearson, 
Frhard & Co, 











Russell Dean. F. L. Putnam & Co.; John Tirrell, Star Printing Co.; Rod Darling, Fred Moore, J. Arthur Warner & Co.; King Ghegan, Ira Haupt & Co.; Bill 
au Pont, Homsey Co. Conary, J. Arthur Warner & Co. 
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Visitors Find They’re Not Effete 





Sumner Wolley, Coffn & Burr: Frank Lynch, Hunnewell & Co.; Bob Warren. C. H. Marshall, Josephthal & Co.; Henry MeAllister, Jr., Frederick C. Adams 
Geyer & Co.; Lon MacDonald, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. & Co.; A. H. Reillv. Josephthal & Co. 











Bunny Libby and Bert Woglom, W. H. 








. ve; 3: c i ° Frank Voysey, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; James A. Kelly, Tifft Brothers, Spring- 
Snseph Robbins, Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs; Robert Weeks, Sol vol ay Nh ield: N. H. Bernard, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Carroll Williams, La.rd, Bissell & 
Fred Harson. MacColl. Fraser & Co., Providence, R.1I.; Curt Townsend, Weeden & Co. ie Sve a ta , ; 











Si 


; Ic Phillip F. Kenney, E. M: Newton & Co.; Vin Spellman, Frederick C. Adams 
Nicholss Lamont and eee Siete, Sag eee & Co.; Pat Carr, Frederick C. Adams & Co.; Joseph M. Rinaldi, Lerner & Co, 
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June 20th Outing was Big Event 








Emil Kumin, Estabrook & Co.; Dayton Haigney, Dayton Haigney & Co.; Harry Al Crampton, Weeden & Co.; Harry Welsh, Lilley & Co., Philadelphia; Tim 
Gilman, Estabrook & Co. Murphy, Chace, Wh:teside & Warren, Inc. 














Herb Smith, Bluth & Co., Inc.: John Maguire, May & Gannon; Russ Dean and Arthur D. Noble, J. Arthur Warner & Co.; E. J. Ryall, C. J. Devine & Co.; R. T. 
John Sullivan of F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. Hixon, Hooper-K.mball & Co.; Speed Hughes, J. Arthur Warner & Co. 

















James E. Lynch, W. F. Rutter, Inc.; Carl Levine, R. H. Johnson & Co.; Gilbert Clement Diamond, Townsend, Dabney & Tyson; Lee Hallett, Draper, Sears & Co.; 
Lathrop, W. E. Hutton & Co. Wesley Patnode, Townsend, Dabney & Tyson. 





bs nomen 


Leon Day and Wilfred Day, of Chas. A. Day & Co. F, E. Maguire, Stroud & Co.; Herb Smith, Blyth & Co. a 
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For Guest and Members on Pleasure Bent 


James E. Moynihan, E. H. Rollins & Sons; William Burke, May & Gannon: 
Paul Toschi, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


VC BORE SOE see 


Harry Crockett, Coffin & Burr; Benjamin Bailey, Dayton Haigney & Co. P Clifford H. Marshall, Josephthal & Co.; Wallace Mossop, Barrett & Co., Provi- 
ence, R. I. 


John W. Shea. Mixter & Co.; John L. Shea, Shea & Co.; Dick Grimm, du Pont, King Ghegan, Ira Haupt & Co.; Jack Carr, Ira Haupt & Co.; Charlie Smith, 
Homsey Co.; Francis Casey, Mixter & Co. Moors & Cabot. 


Frank Ward, H. C. Wainwy aht & Co.; Bob Ingalls, Tucker, Anthony & Co.; 


Basebali Team. Dick Max. H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
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| Mutual 


Funds 











Steel and Building Supply Stocks 


It would be a strange thing if 


the professional investment man- 


agements charged with the responsibility of supervising the various 
mutual fund portfolios were not, in the main, agreed on which stock 
groups represent the most attractive values. Of course, there is always 
some divergence of investment judgment, even among professionals. 
And because there are many distinct types of mutual funds, the 


emphasis which 


management » 





places on the various types of 
securities varies considerably. 

It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the two leading spon- 
sors of industry-type funds are 
currently stressing the values 
available in the “heavy” industries 
—the steels, building, railroad 
equipment, machinery and related 
stocks. 

This week’s mail brings from 
one of these sponsors, Hugh W. 
Long & Co., two handsome fold- 
ers emphasizing the current values 
in the steel and building stocks. 
Regarding the steel stocks, the 
Long Co. states categorically: “If 
the anticipated period of great in- 
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A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 
DistripuTtoRs Group, INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street New York 5,N_ Y. 
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f The Keystone Company 
a of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 














dustrial activity is to occur, two 
decades of investment experience 
suggest higher prices for Steel 
Industry Shares.” 

In the Long Co. folder on the 
Building Industry the conclusion 


is reached that: “All evidence 
points to higher earnings for 
building supply companies for 


years to come.” 


International Inflation 


Keystone Co.’s current Keynotes 
charts our Dow-Jones Industrial 
Stock Average against that of in- 
dustrial stocks in the London mar- 
ket from the beginning of 1929 to 
date. The bulletin points out that 
stock prices in London have ad- 
vanced farther than here during 
the present bull market. Also, 
London stocks are now some dis- 
tance above their 1929 highs, 
while American stocks are only 
596% of their 1926 highs. 


“In the face of the fact that a 
Socialist Government is in power 
in Britain, the London market has 
continued to advance. 


“Strong inflationary forces have 
been at work in both countries— 
a greatly increased supply of 
money, Government deficits, low 
interest rates and sharply _ in- 
creased commodity prices. These 
factors have been sufficient to 
push up common stock prices in 
Britain in spite of the cloudy out- 
look for capital under a Socialist 
government. 


“Considering the far more fa- 
vorable outlook for industry in 
this country, American stocks do 
not appear inflated by comparison 
with the British market.” 


Where Do We Go From Here? 
By significant coincidence, per- 
haps, two leading sponsors, W. L. 
Morgan & Co. and National Se- 
curities & Research Corp., ask the 
above question in their current 
releases. Although they use dif- 
ferent supporting data in making 
their analyses, they arrive at sub- 
stantially the same conclusion. 


W. L. Morgan & Co. compares 
the current “earnings” of the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
with past earnings and with pros- 
pective earnings for next year. 
On next year’s estimated earnings 
of $13 to $15 per share, using 
price-earnings ratios of 15 to 17 
times, the Average indicates a 





projected range of .195 to 255. In 
addition, the following interesting 
yield comparisons are made: 

“Dividends on the stocks in the 
Average amounted to about 70% 
of earnings for the past ten years. | 
Dividends of 70% of possible 1947 
earnings of $13 and $15 would 
be $9.10 and $10.50 respectively. 
Dividends of $9.10 for the Aver- 
age would yield 4% at 227 and 
dividends of $10.50 would yield 
4% at 263. The current yield on 
the Average is 3.3%.” 

National Securities & Reasearch 
Corp., in its current Investment 
Timing service surveys 1946 cor- 
porate earnings possibilities and 
predicts that they will be 5% 
higher on average than last year. 
In a separate memorandum the 
outlook for stock prices is ana- 
lyzed. After pointing to a host of 
“usually very dependable sign- 
posts” which would indicate that 
the current bull market has a few 
more years of “life,” this sponsor 
concludes as follows: 

“If more were needed, we 
might point to the fact that there 
are hardly any inventories to 
speak of and very little private 
debt outstanding. True, a few de- 
flationary factors do exist but one 
can hardly contend that they 
outweigh the inflationary factors. 
It has been the conviction of the 
Economics & Investment Dept. of 
National Securities and Research 
Corporation that the major in- 
dices still point upward!” 


More About the Steels 


Distributors Group, in a current 
Steel News, quotes the “Wall 
Street Journal’ on the current 
shortage of steel for autos. To the 
quoted material, this sponsor adds: 

“As far back as mid-1944, when 
even the steel industry itself was 
fearful of its overcapacity after 
the war, and when steel stocks 
were lagging because of this gen- 
eral impression, we advised you 
that for several postwar years 
steel demand would require close 
to capacity operation. We under- 
stated. 


“Leading steel stocks have not 
yet reflected full public realiza- 
tion of the shortage of this basic 
material. At present prices they 
are still sharply undervalued.” 

* + a 

Another’ recent Distributors 
Group release which should be of 
interest to many is a revised fold- 
er showing the ‘‘Advantages of 
Profits over Income.” It contains 
a table setting forth the tax ad- 
vantages of profits over income 
in various income brackets. 


New High for Lord-Abbett 


Walter Scott reports in the 
current issue of Abstracts that as- 
sets of the Lord-Abbett group ot 
Investing Companies now are at 
a new high—above the $90 mil- 
lion mark. As of May 31, they 
were $92,426,966. 
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Write for prospectus relating to the shares 
of either of these investment funds, each 
of which is managed independently of the 
other by a different management group. 
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In a current Investment Bulle- 
tin on Union Common Stock Fund, 
this sponsor points to the regu- 
larity of the summer “seasonal” 
in stock prices. 

“Seasonal factors will be in the 
market’s favor over the next sev- 
eral months. Notwithstanding 
widely varying conditions from 
year to year, there have been few 
exceptions to the summer rise in 
stock prices. The stock averages 
in July and August have sur- 
passed the previous May closing 
levels in each of the past 15 years, 
in 19 of the past 20 years, and in 
42 of the past 49 years.” 


Commonwealth 


In a new foider the sponsor of 
Commonwealth Investment Co. 
charts the performance of this 
fund against the averages year- 
by-year over a 13-year period. In 
11 out of the 13 years Common- 
wealth outperformed the aver- 
ages. “This record points to the 
advantage over a period of years 
of using the tool of diversifica- 


tion with professional manage- 

ment.” 

To Have and to Hold 
Knickerbocker Distributors, 


sponsors of Knickerbocker Shares, 
have just published a most at- 
tractive little booklet entitled, “To 
Have and to Hold.” It discusses 
the problems of investing and sug- 
gests a solution in language and 





ed 


with the aid of charts which any 
layman can understand. 


1,364 to 1 


Some odds! But that’s what they 
are—theoretical of course—if you 
use the wrong method as against 
the right method in investing. For 
the full answer get hold of a copy 
of Hugh W. Long & Co.’s bro- 
chure, “A Thirty Year Buil Mar-~ 
ket.” 

Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund—Reports total net assets of 
$17.880,516 on May 31, 1946, equal 
to $18.53 per share. This repre- 
sents a gain of $5,379,824 in total 
net assets and a rise of 41.8% in 
net asset value per share from the 
figures on May 31 of last year. 
when net assets of $12,500,692 
amounted to $13.06 per share. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Caivin Bullock — A new folder 
and memorandum on Aeronauti- 
cal Securities ... Hares Ltd. 
Current issue of Investment Con- 
siderations analyzing bank stocks. 
... National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Current issue of National 
Notes discussing “Trading versus 
Investing’; Revised folder on In- 
dustrial Stock Series... . 


Dividends 
Incorporated Investors—A divi- 
dend of 20 cents per share payable 
July 31, 1946 to shareholders of 
record June 27. 





(Continued from page 3470) 
follow that tnese ecunuinic desid- 
erata can be a guide for monetary 
action. | 
The level of production and | 
employment rises and falls char- 
acteristically in the urban rather | 
than the rural field of activity | 
In agriculture the changes _ in- 
volved are those of prices anc 
wages. During the late lamentea 
thirties the “social gains” of the 
New Deal, in perhaps unwitting | 
parallel with Soviet policies dur- | 
ing the same period in trying to 
build up urban industries, sv 
neglected the rural “proletariat” 
as to produce a situation in which 
its wage level was relatively the | 
lowest in American history. 

Upon this depressed farm wage | 
was erected the “cost of living 
index” which is still the objective 
of the OPA’s struggle to “hold the 
line.” Naturally enough, the “farm 


opposition to measures 
but ra her a price for the cost of 
living that was so established as to 
reduce the factory wage earner’s 
2xpenditure for food to the lowest 
on record, only 20% of his in- 
come! 

The plea wnich the farm organ- 
izations can and should make is 
that they are not 
right solutions by . any nar- 
rew consideration of our individ- 


pricing policies as would restore 
the prewar situation. 
trouble is that they are not doing 
that. Instead they propose only 
the ancient and illusory devices 
of government subsidizing and 
pegging of incomes and prices in 
agriculture. This they are able 
to justify, alas, by the fact that 
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What Are ‘Appropriate Moneiary 
Measures’’? 


bloc” is increasingly bitter in its | 
which | 
undertake to control, not inflation. | 


| tion; 


ual interests” in protesting such | 


— ——w 


the policies of the New Deal were 
predicated on just such “social 
gains” for the urban population, 
that is, on “full production and 
employment” in the urban sector 
at high, non-competitive wage 
levels. Why should agriculture be 
left to the tender mercies of com- 
petition in an economy which 


_paternalizes the urban industry of 


the nation? 


Walter Reuther put it right 
when he said recently on the 
Town Meeting of the Air that we 
are involved deeply in govern- 
rent by pressure groups. What, 
then, is the way out of such a sit- 
uetion? Can it be aught but mon- 
etary, since this is the only field 


'in which all interests should and 


could meet on the same plane’ 
In the field of government, which 
is supposed to serve competitive 
interests without prejudice. only 
monetary action can maintain 
economic stability with fairness 
to all. Indeed, the extent of other 
economic controls by government 
is determined largely by the in- 
appropriateness of mone ary ac- 
and such other economic 
controls have much to do with 


|making appropriate monetary ac- 


tion difficult if not impossible. The 


_prime objective of monetary con- 
“ ; | rol should be to minimize other 
seeking the | government controls and so elimi- 


nate government by pressure 
groups. “That government is best 
which governs least.” 


But the | Production Retarded by Inflation 


While it is being widely assert- 
ed that production alone is capa- 
ble of preventing inflativn (that 
we will shortly find supp'y eatch- 
ing up with demand so that con- 
trols can be removed), this state- 
ment is not aecepted by students 
who do not exclude from their 
considerations the influence of 
mcnetary conditions and so know, 
as stated by Governor Szymczak, 
that economic stability, which 
necessarily includes prevention of 
inflation, can be attained only if 
monetary conditions are favor- 
able. Moreover, insofar as produc- 
tion may be attainable under 1n- 
flated monetary conditions. it 1s 
not the function of government to 


4act im that field: nor is it true 





that, with inflated monetary con- 
ditions, the removal of price con- 
trols would assure full production 
and distribution activities. Rapid- 
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ly rising prices might easily inter- 
fere even more with the stability 
of relations between the urban 
and rural interests and their trad- 
ing with each other. The fact is 
that when there is too much 
money, there is only one thing 
that can possibly remedy the sit- 
uation, and that is, less money! 
Moreover, there is just one 
monetary condition that the gov- 
ernment can and should control, 
and that is the quantity of money, 
which includes—must include— 


, auction will remain competitively 


the extent of bank deposits sub-' 


ject to check. It is these so-called 
“deposits” that are the chief 
source of inflation. During the 
war they have been created chief- 


ly by the lending of “credit,” so- 
called, to the public treasury 
rather than to corporate treasur- 


ies or other private accounts as is 
the case in time of peace. 

It matters not to whom money 
is loaned; it does matter by whom 
it is loaned, when we are consid- 
ering whether or not the result 
can or cannot be _ inflationary, 
that is. whether or not the loan 
ean affect the supply of money. 


If the loan is a private loan (or 
investment), that is, if it be not 
made by a bank, it cannot be 


either inflationary or deflationary 
in this sense. But if it be made 
by a bank, it can be inflationary 
by increasing the quantity of 
money;-and if made by a commer- 
cial bank it always is inflationary 
in being negotiated, and defla- 
tionary in being discharged. If 
banking operations are not either 
inflationary or deflationary, it is 
simply because they happen, at 
the moment, to balance the one 
against the other. But the nature 
of banking, as now conducted, 
does not preclude, as would be the 
case in lending confined to actual 
savings, the difficulty inherent in 
present practices. This difficulty 
Geserves careful analysis, for (to 
put it in the words of Vincent 
Vickers’ “Economic Tribulation” ) 
“it has stood, and now stands, in 
the way of progress and social 
betterment, thereby creating uni- 
versal unrest and a tendency to 
obtain by force what cannot be 
obtained otherwise.” It is un- 
doubtedly the basis of the exist- 
ing unrest and the tendency to- 
ward the serfdom that goes with 
the attempt to communize prop- 
erty by force and establish arbi- 
trary incentives. 


A Monetary Index 


A high official of the National 
City Bank (see the “Chronicle,” 
May 23, p. 2781) recently reiter- 
ated what seems peculiarly diffi- 
cult to establish in the public 
mind (even the educated public 


does not comprehend the source , 


of inflation 
tions), namely, that whatever the 
symptoms may be, the source of 
inflation is too much money. The 
question arises, then, how are we 
to know when there is too much 
or too little money? 


The answer should be obvious: 
When there exists the pressure 
for rising prices that is the occa- 
sion for attempts at price control, 
which in the long run have in- 
variably failed of their objective, 
then there is too much money, 
and all the raving of the CIO 
about inflation control by OPA 
(without crippling amendment) 
cannot make such legislation ef- 
fective. When there exists a pres- 
sure for falling prices that be- 
comes the occasion for equally fu- 
tile attempts at restricting pro- 
duction by laws compelling short- 
er working hours, plowing up cot- 
ton, and killing little pigs or 
Gumping food supplies in the sea 
or on “foreign markets,” then 
there is too little money. 


The criterion or indicator for 
monetary action is therefore the 
level of prices, in some sense or 
other; 


in banking opera-' 





and everything that the, 


government does to try to control | 


prices or wages by laws which in- 
terfere directly with production 
or employment, can only have the 
effect of postponing the evil day 
of reckoning with monetary con- 
ditions. It may even make that 


| abrogates the eftect of supply and 


-unstable monetary conditions, ac- 


reckoning impossible by supress- 
ing the normal indicator of mone- | 
tary excess and defiency, to wit. 
rising and falling prices. This in- 
Gicator or price index is to be 
found in a moving a rerage of 
Staple crop prices in principal 
rnarket 

It is not to be expected that 
urban wages, employment, or pro- 


determined and therefore be a 
Valid index o:, monetary needs, | 
while the conditions of employ- | 
ment and living costs are being | 
cetermined by labor unions and | 
the laws governing their “bar- | 
gaining” in a way that nec ‘essarily 


Gemand. The effect of such w age 
negotiations is to put a floor. but | 
not a ceiling, on the wage level. 
Organized labor cannot, under 


cept the results of depression on | 
wage levels competitively deter- 
mined by a great excess of labor 





supply; nor can they accept the | 
similar results of over-financing | 
(by bank credit issued against | 
“sound” collateral) the construc- | 
tion of labor-saving machinery, | 
which results in excessive and} 
uneconcmic competition for both 


labor and capital in their existing 
employment; such competition, fi- 
nanced by “forced saving,” causes | 
wasteful obsolescence and unem- 
ployment, 


| 
anl Investment | 


very essence of the 
litticulty in tne “capitalist econ- 
my.” It is not the fact of private 
property or profit but the fact 
f investments nromoted by 
extensions: of bank credit, or 
forced saving, that makes trouble 
by failing to put the brakes on 


‘Foreed Saving” 
This is the 


peacetime tendency 


toward | ventions can be and are often de- 


chronic deflationary conditions, is| veloped so as to create untimely 


to openly employ such a scheme 


for financing investments and to| 


deal with 
ment 


as 


its results by govern- 
ownership and “planning” 
advocated by such a doctrin- 
aire as Oscar Lange in his writ- 
ings as an American citizen while 
a professor of economics in sev- 
eral of our colleges. The result- 
ing, chronic inflationary devel- 
opments require constant, auto- 
cratic controls (like our OPA) 
that are so futile as to result in 
an iron curtain of suppression and 
secrecy to conceal from the public 
the injustice and cruelties which 
sure to result. The proper al- 
ternative for removing the diffi- 
culties involved in forced saving 
is to stop forced saving alto- 
sether and confine all loans and 
investments within the existing 
money supply as actually earned 
and saved. 

The theory behind the Russian 
procedure is the result of the 
thinking of technicians and other 
erudite groups who have no idea 
whatever of the facts of finance 
as now organized. There are some 
netable exceptions, such as that of 
Dr. Frederick Soddy, Nobel prize- 
winner in chemistry in England, ' 
who happened to get some idea 


are 


of what these problems involve 
and has become all but persona 
non grata among his confreres in| 


the physical sciences because of 
his failure to go along with them 
in their opposition to laissez faire 
while they have reserved to them- 
selves their predilection for what 
he has called a “conspiracy of si- 
lence” on monetary 


Their naive and ardent opposition 


problems. | 


E 








| 
ly 
| 


obsolescence and unemployment. 


With all their shouting and 
jtumult over keeping up employ- 
ment and purchasing power, would 
the UAW-CIO undertake to stop 
such premature innovations in 
the interest of stability? On the 
contrary, the thesis of their case 
against General Motors was that 
ability to pay” must be prodded 
even to the point of supervising 
the corporation’s management lest 
they “go to seed” in their under- 
standing of “modern production 
techniques” and keep “their plant 


equipment antiquated.” In their 
Marxian utopianism the labor 
leaders have today forgotten all 
about technological unemploy- 
ment and are assailing, perhaps 
unwittingly, the very citadels of 
private property. 

There is nothing wrong with 
private monopoly within com- 


petitive industry. It is deliberate- 
ly established by land tenure and 
by patent laws. It develops also by 
way of secrecy in some instances 
where that is of greater advantage 
to the inventor than a patent. In- 
stead of producing prosperity, 
however, the financing of new 
industries prematurely by bank 
credit, because it will afford 
“sound” collateral to do so, is the 
very source of our troubles with 
instability. feturns should be 
confined to those who do the sav- 
ing except as new capital values 
may accrue from inventions. How- 
ever, the benefit of invention 
(capital gain) cannot accrue with- 
out reference to existing tech- 
niques. AS long as the displaced 
equipment can be sufficiently 
maintained in competition to 


duced cost-income ratio set up by 
the new invention. 
Conelusion 

All these complicated involve- 
ments and evanescent values that 
are involved in urban industry 
unfits its condition or price struc- 
ture as an indicator of monetary 
needs. But there remains a 
sensitive and competent index of 
monetary conditions in the in- 
exorably competitive field of 
agricultural staples or food sup- 
ply, provided the price structure 
is neither controlled by a price 
administration (an OPA) on the 
one hand (inflation), or by an 
agricultural “adjustment” admin- 
istration (AAA, CCC, etc., etc.) 
with its government restraints on 
production or marketing, on the 
other hand (deflation). 

It is therefore not possible to 
conduct appropriate monetary ac- 
tion when prices are being pegged 
by government interference with 
production and marketing, espe- 
cially in the field of staple food 
crops. If government action is not 
confined to the monetary field in 
its effort to create favorable eco= 
nomic conditions for agriculture, 
the result can only be that the 
appropriate criteria for monetary 
action will be lacking and there 
can be no economic stability for 
any industry. 





May Cotton Consumption 

The Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton on June 18 issued its report 
showing cotton consumed in the 
United States, cotton on hand and 
active cotton spindles in the 
month of May. 

In the month of May, 1946, cot- 
ton consumed amounted to 871.- 
559 bales of lint and 84,830 bales 
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such Securities. 


THIS DOES NOT REPRESENT NEW FINANCING 


for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


702,302 Shares 


-cnsuet Consolidated Mining Company 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value 1 Peso per sinare, equivalent in United States currency 
to the par value of 50 cents per share) 


Price $3 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States 
where the undersigned may legally offer these secur.ties in compliance 


with the securities laws thereof. 


ALLEN & COMPANY 
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Proposals by the Federal Reserve Board calling for revolutionary 
controls over the banking system, heavy retirement of Government 
bends, which sharply reduced excess reserves, coupled with a jittery 
and uncertain equity market, had no appreciable effects on the 
Gevernment securities market, which continues firm with price 
changes limited in scope. ... While there js still a tendency toward 
caution and hesitation among some purchasers, there has been no 
disposition yet on the part of the so-called speculative holders of 
Government bonds to hit bids or let out sizable amounts of their 
positions because of fear of lower prices, ..., 

When there has been a minor shading of prices volume has 
declined and-support has come in the market, indicating that the 
technica! position of ithe market is favorable... . It should con- 
tinue to improve. . . . For the immediate future it is expected 
that the Government bond market will continue within a trading 
range, as securities move from weak to strong positions, .. . 


BUYING OPPORTUNITIES 
The digestion of securities that were not properly distributed 


during the Victory Loan, is affording investors an opportunity to 
acquire obligations at prices that give a satisfactory income. . R i 


HIGHER BANK EARNINGS TABOO 


There is no assurance that new Federal controls over commercial 
bank security purchases would be effective in halting credit ex- 
pansion, because if other types of assets were expanded, there would 
be no decrease in the amount of credit. ... The asked for power to 
increase reserve requirements within specific limits and to make it 
uniform for all banks is no doubt for the purpose of regulating other 


assets. 


Board does not want anything 
under any conditions. . . 


PREVIOUS FAILURE 





could be held 
seems to be an 


admission of fa 
. . These new 
bonds to the deposit institutions. 


which would be acquired from 


QUESTIONS 


new regulations? 





has been and still can be done through scale buying with sizable 
purchases in order, if there should be periods of weakness, .. . 
should be borne in mind that in the not too distant future, when the | 


EXCESS RESERVES AT LOW POINT 


The retirement of the 3s and 3%s on June 15, reduced excess re- 
serves by $220,000,000 to $550,000,000, the lowest level since 1933. 
. . . This condition, however, is expected to be temporary. ... The 
New York City member banks were the largest losers of these se- 
curities, with $553,000,000 being retired, which brought the bond 
holdings of these institutions down to $9,292,000,000, or about to the 





levels of March 20, when they amounted to $9,302,000,000. . . . Follow- 
ing the retirement of the 3%4s on March 15, the New York City in- 
stitutions became consistent buyers of Government bonds, which 
carried their positions in these obligations to all-time highs on June 
12, of $9,845,000,000. .. . 

It will be interesting to see if there will be a reestablishing of 
this trend toward the long-term, higher coupon obligations. by 
these banks, as there was following the March 15 bond retire- 
ment. ... 

THE RESERVE BOARD CREDIT PROPOSALS 


Proposals submitted by the Federal Reserve Board to the 
Congress call for a drastic change in controls of credit through 
greatly enlarged regulations of the commercial banks. . . . Admittedly 
unwilling to allow any increase in interest costs to the Government, 
because of the tremendous size of the debt and attendant large: debt 

the Board puts forth recommendations that call for greater 
nation’s banks, which could be the first step in 
a change in our form of Government. . . . Absolute control over, and 
the direction of credit, embody the power to destroy. ... Greater con- 


to use the democratic system.... 
INBEREST RATES UNCHANGED 


The Federal Reserve Board, because of the indicated need to 
keep interest rates low, has decided to abandon interest rate changes 
as a method of credit control in favor of the greater powers that 
ould be obtained. through direct contro] over security purchases of 

ymmercial banks... . Certificates of indebtedness will be main- 
ined at %% and so long as that is done, the commercial banks are 
| a position to sell these securities to the Centra] Banks and use 
* proceeds to buy longer-term higher coupon issues. ... To prevent 
s the Board wants control over banks’ security purchases, .. , 

A rise in the certificate rate of, say, 34%, would increase the 
debt burden, but it might be much better to pay this increased 
debt cost. and continue with our present system, rather than have 
the mistake-ridden monetary authorities push us into something 
‘hat would be mech worse than we have been through yet. ... 
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jis all 


operation? 
to the bonds that would be sold b 


... There is still doubt that this would be 1 
somewhat higher short-term rates. 


the commercial banks of bills and 


that 


The proposal to limit the amount of long-term securities that 
by the commercial banks against demand deposits, 


ilure on the part of the monetary 


authorities to control the sale of eligible bonds by non-bank holders. 
powers, it is claimed, would prevent the continued 
monetization of the debt, which would result from the sale of eligible 


. + - Would not larger holdings by 
certificates, (in place of bonds) 
Federal or non-bank investors, be 


only a shift in positions, and not demonetization of debt? 


Who would be the buyers of the longer-term obligations that 
would have to be sold by the commercial banks under the proposed 
... Would the Central Banks buy these obligations 
and thus supply reserves to the banks, and then immediately increase 
reserve requirements to offset the 
...At what levels would 


new reserves created by this 
non-bank investors be attracted 
y the deposit banks? .. . 


Would not the Government bond market be pretty much in 
a demoralized state if the commercial banks were eliminated as 


buyers, not to memiion the 


fact that they would be sellers of 


longer-term securities? .. . Would not a dropping bond market be 
likely to cause liquidation of individual holdings of both market- 


able and non-marketable 


would be needed to transfer d 
investors? ... 


issues? . 
ernment bond market be conducive 


. . Would an uncertain Gov- 
to refunding operations, that 
ebt from the bands to non-bank 


BANK NATIONALIZATION THREAT 


The recommendations that have been made by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to the Congress contain a number of drastic proposals, 


as well as features of the 100% 


Reserve Plan. Untried revolutionary 


ideas such as those embodied in this report could inject new major 


disturbances into our financial 
services that the banks render to 
ernment, which might exaggerate 
tuations. .. 


and economic system and curtail the 


business, the public and the Gov- 
rather than prevent business fluc- 


These disturbances could bring about demands for national- 


izations of the banks, in order 
adoption of these proposals. . . 
complete change in our form of 


ito undo the harm caused by the 
-. This could pave the way for a 
Government. ... 





Government Bond 
Portfolio Management 


(Continued from page 3472) 

Too few bankers in my opinion 
think sufficiently clearly in terms 
of their Secondary Reserve Ac- 
count and their Investment Ac- 
count. There is a tendency to 
lump all’ investments together. 
Nothing belongs in the Secondary 
Reserve Account but high-grade 


securities maturing within two 
years, bankers’ acceptances and 
prime commercial paper. All 


other investments should be held 
in the Investment Account. 

With the quality and maturity 
of Secondary Reserves so limited 
the size of the account is all-im- 
portant. If it is too large it will 
venalize income over the years. 
If it is too small it may force 
borrowings in amounts or for 
periods of time which manage- 
ment may not desire or, as an 
alternative, the liquidation af 
intermediate or long-term securi- 
ties when markets are depressed. 

In the case of the Investment 
Account, to the extent it is limited 
to United States Government se- 
curities, the maturity distribution 
is of prime importance. If it is 
too short, in periods of rising or 
continued high prices income is 
likely to suffer over the years and 
reinvestments be forced at high 
prices, with perhaps an undesired 
lengthening of maturity at in- 
opportune times due to nressure 
for income. If it is too long, in 
periods of declining prices, or 
continued low prices, future in- 
come is likely to be penalized as 
the result of inability to lengthen 
maturities without aeccenting large 
losses when such lengthening 
could otherwise be effected to 
advantage. 

Secondary Reserve Acecunt 

As previously stated the size of 
the Secondary Reserve Account 
important. Remember its 
function is to provide funds from 


investments to meet declines in 
deposits and increases in loans. 
So the first steps to be taken are 
to appraise deposit and loan 
movements, This undertaking will 
be greatly facilitated by the use 
of charts showing past deposit and 
loan movements as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board anc 
your Federal Reserve Bank and 
es shown by your own records. 

The deposit appraisal should 
start with at least a ten-year rec- 
ord of the deposits of all com- 
mercial banks, the reporting 
member banks of your district 
and your Own bank. Past relation- 
shins between all three should be 
carefully noted. 

Then, deposits for the next two 
years for all commercial banks 
should be projected in the light of 
expected changes in loans and in- 
vestments, taking into considera- 
tion such factors as business con- 
ditions and the probable demand 
for bank credit, T# easury and 
Federal Reserve actions, gold and 
currency movements, 

Next, the deposits of the revort- 
ing banks in your Federal Re- 
serve District should be projected 
in conformity with the estimate 
for all commercial b2nks in the 
light of experience, corrected for 
svecial influences which may af- 
fect the deposits of banks in your 
district, 

Finally, your own deposits 
Should be projected in conformity 
with the estimate for the report- 
ing banks in your Federal Reserve 
District, also corrected for special 
influerces which may affect your 
cevosits. 

After having projected 
movement of your 


the 
own deposits 





for a period of two years you 
should then consider how much 
| your deposits might decline if 


your estimates proved to be in- 
‘correct and a major decline in 


nore effective than 
. .. There is one thing sure, the 
would increase bank earnings 


deposits developed which carried 
them to levels below those anti- 
cipated. Mark this lower level on 
your chart with a horizontal line 
and label it “Deposit Minimum.” 

The loan appraisal should also 
Start with at least a ten-year rec- 
ord showing the loans of al] com- 
mercial banks, those of the re- 
porting member banks in your 
Federal Reserve District and your 
own bank. Again, as in the case 
of deposits, past relationships 
should be noted carefully. 

The loan projection for all 
commercial banks, made in con- 
nection with the deposit appraisal, 
can be carried over here. All that 
remains is to project the loan 
figures for the reporting member 
banks in your Federal Reserve 
District and your own loan 
figures. This should be done with 
the same regard for past relation- 
ships and allowances for special 
influences as when making the 
deposit projection. 

Then, on the chart for your own 
bank’s loans draw a horizontal 
line at a level above which you 
do not estimate your loans are 
likely to advance within the next 
two years and label that line 
“Loan Maximum.” 

With a “Deposit Minimum” and 
a “Loan Maximum” so fixed, the 
amount of United States Govern- 
ment securities maturing or likely 
to be called within two years re- 
quired in the Secondary Reserve 
Account at any given time may be 
determined by four easy steps: 


1.Add the difference between 
current deposits and the “De- 
posit Minimum” to the dif- 
ference between current loans 
and the “Loan Maximum”. 
The total will represent the 
amount needed to meet pos- 
sible declines in deposits and 
increases in loans. 

2. Add to cash balances in ex- 
cess of legal reserves the 
amount of legal reserves that 
would be released in the 
event that deposits declined 
from current levels to the 
“Deposit Minimum”. This 
total may be described as 
“Actual and Potential Free 
Cash Balances”. 

3. Deduct from 
needed to meet declines in 
deposits and increases’ in 
loans the “Actual and Poten- 
tial Free Cash Balances.” The 
difference will be the amount 





the amount 


needed in Secondary Re- 
serves, 
4.Deduct from the amount 


needed in Secondary Reserves 
the total of highgrade cor- 
porate and municipal obliga- 
tions maturing within two 
years, bankers’ acceptances 
and prime commercial paper. 
The difference will be the 
amount of United States Gov- 
ernment securities maturing 
or likely to be called within 
two years required for 
Secondary Reserves. 

Appraisals of the amount 
needed in the Secondary Reserve 
Account should be made not less 
frequently than semi-annually. 

After each appraisal. any excess 
of investments in the account 
should be liquidated and_ the 
funds used to buy securities ma- 
turing in more than two years. 
Any deficiency should be cor- 
rected by selling securities from 
the Investment Account and using 
the funds to increase the invest- 
ments in the Secondary Reserve 
Account. 

Between appraisals, the size of 
the account should reflect day- 
to-day operations: increasing as 
funds become available for invest- 
ment because of the inflow of de- 
posits or the repayment of loans, 
and decreasing as funds are 
needed from investments to meet 
Withdrawals of deposits and in- 
creases in loans. 

Investment Account 
As oreviously stated, to the ex- 


. 


, tent that securities in the Invest- 


ment Account consist of United 
States Government obligations, 





maturity distribution is the matter 
of prime importance. It should be 
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arranged and modified with the} Account at the recent rate to re- | 


objective of stabilizing or increas- | 
ing income, in so far as may be, 
while adhering to sound invest- 
ment principles. 

A whole book could be written 
on sound investment principles 
but as we are here considering 
only bank investments in United 
States Government securities, they 
yay be boiled down to these: 

1.Keep a _ middle-of-the-road 
position; that is, one not pre- 
dominantly long or short. 

2.Stagger maturities in so far 
as may be without undue 
penalty to income, bearing in 
mind that the importance of 
having issues maturing in 
each successive year dimin- 
ishes as the date of maturity 
is lengthened. 

3. Hold nothing with a maturity 
longer than is entirely ac- 
ceptable to management and 
which cannot be retained to 
maturity regardless of sub- 
sequent price movements. If 
longer term issues are held 
than management feels com- 
fortable with, or than can be 
held to maturity regardless of 
subsequent price movements, 
there is always the likelihood 
that they will be sold on a 
temporary price decline. 

4. Avoid taking profits merely 
to take profits. 

5. Use advances in the market 
to shorten maturities as may 
seem desirable, 

6. Use declines in the market, in 
so far as posible, to make de- 
sirable extensions of maturity. 


Within this framework of sound 
basic investment principles, what 
are desirable maturity distribu- 
tions? Where no special circum- 
stances dictate otherwise, the 
answer depends largely on the 
outlook for interest rates. 

When the outlook is for the 
continuation of an existing level 
of interest rates, or there is con- 
siderable uncertainty as to how 
rates may move, it is suggested 
that approximately equal dollar 
amounts of the securities held in 
the Investment Account be in is- 
sues maturing in two to five and 
in five to ten years, with the total 
of obligations maturing in more 
than ten years — i.e., bonds ma- 
turing in more than ten years, 
plus mortgages maturing in more 
than ten years, plus any loans 
maturing in more than ten vears. 
together with real estate—not more 
than capital funds or one-th'rd of 
time deposits. When the outlook is 
for declining interest rates and 
rising bond prices it is suggested 
that investments in the five to 
ten year maturity group exceed 
the amount in the two to five vear 
froup, with the total of obliga- 
tions maturing in more than ten 
vears bonds, mortgages and 
loans — together with real estate. 
not more than one and one-quar- 


ter times capital funds or one- 
half of time deposits. - 
When the outlook is for rising 


interest rates and declining bond 
prices it is suggested that invest- 
ments in the two to five year 
maturity group exceed those in 
the five to ten year maturity 
frouv, and those maturing in 
more than ten years be reduced 
to the practical minimum. 


Outlook for Deposits and Loans 
and Interest Rates 


Up to this point I have tried to 
deal in fundamentals, good for 
yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
What I have to say from this 
point on reflects appraisals of 
future developments that, in some 
respects, will certainly have to be 
revised, perhaps often, in the 
light of subsequent developments. 
However, thev are suggestive and 
pertinent to the discussion and I 
hope will prove helpful in some 
measure. They have to do with 
the outlook for Deposits, Loans 
and Interest Rates. 

& 


Deposits and Loans for All 
Commercial Banks 

_ Denosits: If the Treasury, 

ing the balance of the year, 


tinues to draw down its War Loan 





dur- | 
con- | 


tire debt, it is currently estimated | 
that total deposits for all 
mercial banks, which stood at 
$150 billions on December 31. 
1945, will 
$22 billions, and in the next two 
years rise about $3 billions. 
Loans: It is currently estimated 
that total loans for all commercial 
banks, which stood at $26 billions 
on December 31, 1945. will show 
a net decline of about $1 billion 
in 1946 (due to the prospective 
deciine in securities loans being 


greater than the anticipated in- 
crease in commercial loans) and 
in the next two years rise about 
$5 billions. 
These estimates are based on 
the following assumptions: 
1.That the volume of business 


trade will 
1946. 


and 
pand in 


probably ex- 
1947 and 1948. 


i) 


be about in balance for 
calendar years 1946, 1947 and 
1948 and may provide some 


surplus, which together with 
Treasury cash balances and 
funds from Government 
agencies and trust funds 


available for investment in 
Government securities, will 
be used to retire short-term 
Treasury debt. Since most of 
this debt is held by the banks 
its retirement will be _ re- 
flected in a reduction in de- 
posits and security portfolios 
of banks, 

3. That changes in deposits will 
reflect only changes in bank 


loans and investments, after 
adjustment for required re- 
serves. 


Outlook for Interest Rates 


When it comes to appraising the 
outlook for interest rates most 
bankers must of necessity limit 
their efforts to following current 
discussions and checking with 
those whose opinions they value. 
Indeed, in a managed money econ- 
cmy such as ours, where the acts 
of a few officials can have such 
far-reaching effects, few bankers 
can do much more. Estimates can 
be made of the supply and de- 
mand for money, but the future 
acts of men cannot be reduced to 
figures. 

What I have in mind can be 
best illustrated by stating my owr 
views as to the outlook for inter- 
est rates. I think they will be 
determined by five factors: the 
supply of money, the demand for 
neney. policies of our monetary 
suthorities, competition among 
those with funds to employ, and 
the degreee of optimism or pessi- 
mism felt by lenders and investors 
as to the degree of risk assumed 

In considering the supply of 
money we must take nito account 
not only the actual but the poten- 
tial supply. 

The actual suvply in the hands 
of the people, that is currency in 
circulation and bank deposits, ex- 
clusive of Treasury and_ inter- 
bank balances, is apparently far ir 
excess of the business needs of 
the country. It has been estimated 
that if today we need approxi- 
mately the same number of dol- 
lars in relation to the volume of 
business as in the last period of 
relatively high industrial produc- 
tion under peacetime conditions 
namely the twenties, then the 
money supply in the hands of the 
people is nearly $50 billions in 
excess of legitimate business 
needs. 

The potential meney suvnlyv is 
enormons. It is represented 
largely by United Stotes Govern- 
ment securities held by com- 
mercial banks and others. When 
such securities are sold and pur- 
chased by Reserve Banks they 
give rise to reserve funds which 
flow to commercial banks and 
allow them to expand deposits by 


some multiple, depending upon 
the existing ratios of legal re- 
serves to deposits. Currently, such 


ratios for the country as a whoie 
permit of an expansion in demand 
deposits by about six times the 
amount of reserve funds created. 

Barring some rise in prices of 


. That the Federal budget will | 
the | 


com- | 


a character not foreseen, there is 
| nothing to indicate that the busi- 
ness needs of the country will ex- 


| ceede the present supply of money 


decline in 1946 by about | 





for a long time to come. If it 
should, or, when it does, the po- 
tential supply in the form of 


United States Government securi- 
ties in the hands of the banks 
alone will probably be many 
times that required to obtain the 
reserves needed to meet all de- 
mands. 

Thus, from the point of view of 
Supply and demand the outlook is 
for a continuation of low interest 
rates. But for such rates to be 
realized, more is necessary. Most 
‘mportant will be the policies of 
our monetary authorities, 
many years they have had 
interest rate policy and 
their policy today. 

In theory, of course, our mone- 
tary authorities could forthwith 
adopt a high rate policy and al- 
most immediately cause rates to 
advance. For example, they could 
call for maximum reserves per- 
mitted by law and at the same 
time sharply raise the rediscount 
rate and refuse to buy United 
States Government secuirties to 
provide needed additional  re- 
serves except at prices materially 
below those now current. 

But in practice what will they 
do? In the maze of arguments ad- 
vanced for and against low rates 
there is much to be said on each 
side of the question worthy of 
serious consideration. Many of the 
statements made are not sus- 
ceptible of proof. But this much 
is certain: to the extent there is 
an advance in interest rates, the 
cost of servicing the public debt 
will be increased and, to that 


a low 
that is 








For | exceeds the dema: 


| competition 





extent, the need for revenue from 
taxes will be greater than would 
otherwise be the case. All things 
considered, it is my guess that 
our monetary authorities will de- 
sire to continue policies which 
will result in no material increase 
in interest rates. 

Of course, if the fear ot 
tion gains headway it 
that some steps 
which will result temporarily in 
higher interest rates. But if they 
are, in my opinion, there will bs 
a Strong tendency to return to a 
low money rate policy as soon as 
possible. 


infla- 
may be 
will be taken 


As long as the supply of money 
id there will be 
among lenders and 
investors gutlets for their 
money, made keener in the case 
of banks where, and to the extent 


for 


that, substantial deposit balances 
go with loans. 
Optimism as to credit risks is 


likely to be evidenced as long as 
the outlook for business remains 
favorable and will be encouraged 
by hope under all conditions ex- 
cept those involving a rapid suc- 
cession Of losses. 

To me this all adds up to the 
probability that we are likely to 


witness relatively low interest 
rates for an indefinite period 
ahead. 


If a more definite statement were 
called for as to the movement of 
rates over the next one to two 
years I would say that, barring 
developments not now foreseen, I 
would expect them, as measured 
by the average of indicated yields 
on fully-taxable United States 
Government issues maturing in 
from one to ten years, not to go 





i securities as 





below the level of March 1946 or 
above the level of December 1944. 
The difference is about % of 1%. 
We are now in between these twa 
extremes, somewhat nearer the 
lower than the higher level. 


Conclusion 


in conclusion, and by 
I will tell you 


And now 
way of summary, 
how, all things considered, I 
think a bank’s investment port- 
folio should be set up today as to 
maturity distribution, assuming 
no special circumstances indicate 
otherwise, and treating all call- 
able United States Government 
maturing on their 
first call dates and all other call- 
able securities as maturing when 
due. 

The Secondary Reserve Account: 
Adequate investments in United 
States Government securities ma- 
turing within two years, with 
other assets deemed suitable for 
this Account, to meet declines in 
deposiis and increases in loans. 
More specific than that I cannot 
be because the prover amount will 
vary with individual banks. 

The Investment Account: Tak— 
ing into consideration all securi- 
ties held in the Investment Ac- 
count, Government, municipal and 
corporate, the total of issues ma- 
turing in two to five years should 
approximate the total of issues 
maturing in five to ten years, 
with the total of all obligations 
maturing in more than ten years 
— bonds, mortgages and loans — 
together with real estate, not 
more than capital funds or one- 
third of time deposits, 
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How Should Bankers View Common Stocks? 


(Continued from first page) 
determine whether or not a loan 
is good. Will it be serviced | 
promptly? Will it be paid when | 
due? Thinking in these terms 
makes you acquire definite men- 
tal habits and organize yourselves | 
to your environment. 





Bankers’ Prejudice Against 
Ownership 
You - are even _ prejudiced | 
against equities, ownership, or | 
stocks. Usually your banks are} 
never anything but involuntary | 


investors in ownership. You own | 
a business, a piece of real estate, | 
or goods and chattels, only because 
some creditor defaulted on a loan. | 
Ownership is not your business, 
and you try as quickly as possible 
to dispose of the equities you 
acquire. You want only to get 
yeur money back, to avoid loss. 
Equity ownership for a bank is an 
unwelcome problem of salvage | 
and liquidation. 


Knowledge of Equities Required 


Yet, to be good bankers, you 
must know a lot about equities. 
In the first place, the value of the 
equity, and its soundness, often 
determines the quality of the loan 
to make in the general course of | 
business. A loan without an | 
equity, theoretically at least, is| 
not a sound credit. When you fool | 
with one you play by ear. In the) 
judgment of bonds, according to | 
time-worn custom and practice, | 
the value of the equity always is| 
a prime consideration. 

Secondly, every one of you, at) 
some time or another, is consulted | 
by clients regarding the advis-| 
ability of buying an equity. 
may be real estate, a business, or | 
a stock. The purchase may be! 
for the account of an individual, 
or for the account of an institu- | 
tion, or a trust. You may be con- | 


sulted by a trustee acting in a 


| 





fiduciary capacity, or you may be 
performing an outside fiduciary 
function yourself. 

Third, both in the case of port- | 
folios where your bank acts as| 
trustee and in instances where 
you have been honored with re- | 
sponsibility as a manager or a) 
ccnsultant in the handling of | 
non-bank and non-trustee invest- | 
ment funds, as well as in those | 
capacities of an actual individual 
trustee of other people’s money, 
you constantly are being pressed 
to produce more income than can 
be obtained under present con- 
ditions from bonds and mort- 
gages. Common stocks often are 
suggested as vehicles from which 
better yield may be obtained. You 
must be able to pass on them 
with a high degree of intelli- 
gence. 

You must have a much better 
working knowledge of common 
stocks than I need to have a 
working knowledge of bonds and 
mortgages. After all, as a common 
stock specialist, I always have 
bonds experts at my beck and 
call—right in my office in fact. 
You do not always have a special- 
ist in common stocks at your 
elbow. You have to be “on your 
own” in a field foreign to your 
routine daily experience. 

Finally, the customers of your 
banks expect to be able to come 
to you with all their financial 
problems, and, in this day and 
age at least, a considerable per- 
centage of more important bank 
depositors are investors and spec- 
ulators in shares of American in- 
dustry, American utilities and 
American railroads. They want to 
talk to you about their comit- 
ments, and unconsciously and 
perhaps even unfairly, they ex- 
pect you to be able to help them. 
In fact, you unquestionably gain 
or lose caste as a banker in the 
eyes of your depositors through 
the manner in which you handle 
inquiries on the investment prob- 
lems of customers, friends and 
associates, 

In approaching the problem of 
investments in common stocks at 


| 





this time, it is unnecessary and 
it would be presumptuous for me 
to enter into any elementary dis- 
cussion concerning the nature of 
commitments in equities. You 
know the advantages and the pit- 
falls, and you understand the es- 
sential differences between a 
bond and a stock. I want to be 
helpful and practical, and I hope 
this address will be a contribu- 
tion to contemporary investment 
thought. I shall try, therefore, to 
cover some of the ground I feel 
would like to explore, 


Pitfalls 


To begin with, let me remind 
vou that there is something per- 
verse about the attitude of most 
people toward all kinds of equi- 
ties, whether real estate, going 
enterprises, or shares. No one 
wants to buy them when they are 
cheap and should be_ bought. 
Everyone wants to buy them 
when they are high and in many 
cases, should be sold. Mass psy- 
chology toward investments in 
ownership goes to absurd ex- 
tremes, and even those of us who 
are supposed to be of above- 
average intelligence in judging 
shares often are swept along with 
it. 

I said I would not bore you 
with an elementary discourse on 
the nature of equities. To clear 
the atmosphere for the points I 
wish to make, however, it is 
necessary to recall the essential 
economic nature of any common 
stock commitment, 


Just as bonds, notes and mort- 
gages are investments in debt 
common stocks are investments 


|in proprietorship. The investor in 


bonds, notes or mortgages is by 
nature a banker. The investor in 
common stocks is by nature an 
entrepreneur — a taker of risks. 

Because of the entrepreneurial 
nature of a common stock risk, 
some rather obvious things should 
be kept in mind, not only by 
bankers, but by all who invest, or 
contemplate investment in them. 


Investment Maxims 


First, there must be a profit 
compensation for taking risks. 
When a stock yields no more 


profit and incomes than a bond, 
there is no object in owning it. 


_ Second, the outlook for any ac- 

tive risk, or the prospect for any 
entrepreneurial venture, changes 
from day to day and from week 
to week. For this reason, the 
market appraisal of a common 
stock investment is sure to fluc- 
tuate widely. If the investment is 
in a listed common stock with a 
good market, it always can be 
sold —— but you cannot always get 
your money back in exactly the 
Same amount. The much boasted 
liquidity of stocks is qualitative, 
not quantitative. 

Third, in making a loan, or in 
buying a bond, a banker can study 
his risk in advance and then for- 
get about it, but in investing in 
common stocks or other entre- 
preneurial ventures, it is neces- 
sary at all times during the life 
of the investment to follow every 
development closely... Common 
stocks are not to be bought and 
forgotten. 


Fourth, there should be a 
compelling, positive reason for 
making every common stock 
investment. From the — stand- 
point of trustee funds at least, 
there should be a reason for buy- 
ing a common stock instead of a 
bond. The reason be higher yield, 
a hedge against depreciation in 
the value of principal in an in- 
flationary period, or desire for 
capital enhancement, Equally im- 
portant, there ought to be a 
reason for buying each particular 
common stock. There should be a 
positive reason for making the 
specific purchase. There should 
be something outstandingly de- 
sirable about it. You can buy a 
bond or make a loan because the 


risk is not a bad one, but you | 


buy a stock for a positive, not a 
negative reason, 


Fifth, and I harly need to men- 
tion this at a gathering of bankers, 
where a high degree of liquidity 
is essential in any fund, the per- 
centage of common stocks held 
must be kept within limits. This 
is germane, I think, in the case of 
certain trust funds. It certainly is 
highly important from the stand- 
point of any insurance company, 
or from the point of view of a 
savings bank, if savings banks un- 
der the “prudent man” rule are 
to be allowed to own certain 
types of common stocks. 


Coming down out of the strato- 
sphere of thecry and abstractions 
to the field of actual experience, 
look at the preformance of a few 
of the highest grade listed stocks 
in recent years. I think you will 
be a bit shocked to see what has 
happened to the prices for a few 
“blue chips” since the beginning 
of 1938 — over a period of 8% 
years. 


Even “Blue Chips” Have 
Fluctuated Widely 


Take a good issue like Ameri- 
can Telephone, a stock which has 
paid dividends in every year since 
1881, and distributed $9.00 per 
annum like clockwork since 1920. 
Here is an issue owned, I suppose, 
by more widows and orphans, 
school teachers and ministers, 
trust funds and colleges, than any 
other American equity. It repre- 
sents ownership in the biggest, 
and perhaps the best managed 
public utility system in the world, 
is a soundly financed company 
which for three generations has 
kept pace with exceedingly rapid 
technological progress. It has 
everything which commands con- 
fidence in stability. Yet the stock 
has ranged between a low of 101% 
and a high of 201. 

Pennsylvania Railroad has paid 
dividends, in varying amounts, 
every year snce 1848, almost a 
hundred years, but in the past 
8% years it has sold as low as 15 
and as high as 47%. Your own 
Pepperel Manufacturing has not 
missed paying a dividend of some 
kind in any calendar year since 
1852; yet, measured on the basis 
of the present split-up shares in 
8% years it has ranged between 
a low of 10 and a high of 63%. 
General Electric, one of the great 
growth stocks of the past 50 years, 
in the same period has sold as 
high as 52 and as low as 21%; it 
always has been a “good” stock, 
but a trust officer who put it into 
a fund in 1937 at around 64 must 
have felt pretty sick about his 
judgment only a year later when 
it sold below 28. 

Now the conservative banker 
at the bottom of the 1942 bear 
market, just after Pearl Harbor, 
might probably reluctantly have 
approved a trust account purchase 
of Corn Products, American Can 
or Procter & Gamble, all of which 
(at least until recently) have pro- 
vided sub-average behavior—but 
he probably could not have con- 
ditioned his mind even to coun- 
tenance the purchase of such re- 
cent spectacular performers (in 
each case for perfectly sound 
reasons in review) as Allied 
Stores which has risen from 4 to 
63, Atchison which is up from 
27% to 119, Conde Nast which 
has skyrocketed from 1% to 77%, 
Engineers Public Service which 
has appreciated from 1% to 41%. 
Fanstee] which is up from 3 late 
in 1941 to 40%. 

The reason is not far to seek, 
the banker thinks by habit in 
terms of capital conservation and 
conservative investment. The 
typical common stock investor 
thinks in terms of an _ entre- 
preneur. He has the imagination 
which the banker has learned to 
distrust because imagination has 
small place in his business and 
profession. The cmomon stock in- 
vestor tries to develop vision. 
And vision may lead to a mirage 





or to a real pot of gold. 


The Danger of Over-Prudence 


Thus, the first obstacle any 
banker is up against wnen he 
ir.es to judge common stocks Is 
a perfectly logical one, and one 
which, if he is a good banker, he 
is congenitally unable to over- 
come completely. He believes in 


trust company 
handled largely by men who are 
essentially from a banking back- 
ground. 


vestment counsellors, brokers, in- 
vestors and bankers — seeing the 
great harvest of paper wealth in 
common stock investments, are 
putting common stocks on a ped- 
estal where they do not belong. | 
hate the use of hackneyed phrases, 
but you don’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, now any more 
than you ever did. Pigs is pigs, 
and common stocks is common 
stocks. 

I have lived with them, day in 
and day out, since 1919. I love 
them and understand them just 
as my dear Maine father, who 
was a most successful farmer and 
an outstanding dairyman in New 


England forty years ago, loved 
and understood Holstein cows 


But I know their limitations. My 
dad, I remember, never tried to 
make butter; he knew his herd’s 
limitations. He always said that 
Holsieins could make just as good 
butter as Jerseys; but, when we 
could get it, we ate good Jersey 
butter on our lush Maine table. 

I remember that Dad said he 
never owned a Jersey cow that 
did not beat him at his own game 
sooner or later, He did not under- 
stand Jerseys. I’m afraid he never 
tried. He was one of those hard- 
headed New Englanders who 
nourished prejudices and was 
proud of them. I have inherited 
a tendency to prejudices. Every- 
one who relishes life ought to 
have a few. They make life more 
interesting. Of course, I have a 
prejudice for common stocks. 

Now, there is a place where my 
partisanship for common stocks 
and the banker’s traditional pre- 
judice against them should meet. 
There are some common stocks 
which are good long term invest- 
ments, either for an _ individual 
investors or for a trust. Let me 
show you a few which have been 
good investments for anyone. 

A few years after I moved to 
New York, I think some time 
around 1925 or 1926, I wanted to 
buy an automobile I needed 
some money. There was little 
prospect of saving it out of my 
salary, so I decided to acquire it 
in some other way. I bought some 
shares in Computing-Tabulating- 
Recording, and cashed in a very 
satisfact ory profit in a few 
months. Themetxbought an Over- 
land six. It Wasa good car, and 
we got a ladtuof good out of it. 
Do you know it was the most ex- 
pensive car I ever owned? 

Why? Because Computing-Tab- 
ulating-Recording, which after- 
wards became International Busi- 
ness Machines, was a growing 
company—in fact, an outstand- 
ing “growth” company. If I had 
held that odd lot of stock, which 
I sold to buy the Overland car, 
until now, I would be able to buy 
twenty. Rolls-Royce cars and pay 
black market prices for them. 


Profits From Inactivity 


I know a man who bought 200 
shares of Genéral Electric in 1906. 
Today he is a millioniare. He has 





fa reputation for being a very 


astute investor. Actually, about 
all he has done during the past 
40 years to deserve this reputation 
has been to hold his General 
Electric. 

A client of mine worked as an 
engineer for the Aluminum Com- 
pany until he retired on a $10,000 
pension ten years or more ago. 
He owns a big-block of Aluminum 
Company stock which cost him 





the equivalent of about $2 a pres- 


another world of thought. There He always investigates before he 
is the danger, ladies and gentle-' invests. He seldom takes an - 
men, in going too far in applying’ chances. 
the pruaent man rule, so far as| thing. I don’t think I have hag 
common stocks are concerned, to’ more than ten selling orders from 

investments him in the past seven . 


Today, I fear, all people — in-| 


ts 


ent share. That, of course, 
fortuitous investment. 


But he has not stopped there 
The tast time I looked over hi. 
list he owned 134 other stocks 
All but two were paying a divi- 
dend, and, believe it or not, he 
had a profit in every one of them 


Was a 





m. 


y big 
any- 


He seldom sells 


years, 

At the end of 1942 he came to 
me about the problem of reducins 
his income tax by taking some 
capital losses. It was a hopeless 
job as he had six small losses in 
if Il remember correctly, 126 items. 
This man does not try to sell out 
on the top and buy back on the 
bottom. He just invests and stays 
put. Of course his “liquidating 
value” fluctuates, but he is so far 
ahead of the game that he prob- 
ably would have a paper profit 
(thanks to his Aluminum) in the 
worst panic you can imagine, 


Past Profit Opportunities 


At the annual meet ng of Ab- 
bott Laboratories last March, the 


_ president called attention to the 


| 1942, Food Machinery, 


fact that $1,000 invested in this 
company’s shares in March 1933 
would have been worth $16,600 on 
March Ist, 1946 and would have 
paid, in the 16 years, $3,737 in 
dividends. Similar performances. 
with better or poorer, but in all 
cases, most remarkable apprecia- 
tion and income, have been pre- 
sented by many other stocks. To 
mention a few, Charles Pfizer, 
which is up from 8 to 80 since 
Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., Coca-Cola, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Gulf Oil, Bris- 
tol-Myers, Sterling Drug, Mon- 
santo Chemical, Dow Chemical, 
Celanese, G. C. Murphy and East- 
man-Kodak. 

In passing, just notice how few 
of these stecks have back of them 
net tangible assets, property 
values, commensurate with the 
prices at which they sell. Now 
turn to some stocks with very 
high net tangible-assets per share. 
I think, offhand, of Western 
Union, Crucible Steel, American 
Sugar Refining and United States 
Steel. There is nothing particu- 
larly outstanding about the long 
term investment performance of 
these, in spite of the fact that 
they are “big names’. Too many 
people “play by ear” in their 
stock investments — they think 
a “big name” must be good, and 
that anything obscure is specula- 
tive. Others put too much em- 
phasis on property values, not 
realizing that they may be in- 
flated, as they were in the case 
of U. S. Rubber under the former 
management and in Crucible Steel 
for many, many years. They for- 
get that it is earning power, not 
bricks and mortar, which make 
investment values. 


Growth Companies Safest and 
Mest Profitable 

The safest common stock in- 
vestments, and the most profit- 
able, are commitments in the 
shares of well managed “growth 
companies. In fact, about the only 
way left in which to acquire @ 
fortune in a lifetime is to make 
an investment in a “growth” com- 
pany (it matters not whether it 
is represented by a listed stock 
or is direct proprietorship in a 
local industry) and perhaps never 
sell it. 


Patience the Outstanding Virtue 

I grant you that most stocks 
are “made to buy and sell’, mean- 
ing that the only way to make 
money “in the market” is to sell 
bull markets and buy bear mé@r- 
kets; but long and most intimate 
experience convinces me that the 
way to INVEST in stocks is ‘'° 
buy carefully selected “growth 
issues and keep them through 
good and bad markets. In the lons 
run, the investor always makes 


more money out of stocks than 





; the speculator, Patience is an out- 
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standing virtue in successful in- 
vestment in equities. 

I suppose most of you would 
like to have me tell you what 
stock to buy Monday morning for 
a profit by Tuesday noon, and 
when the bull market will end. 
I’m sure, however, that your offi- 
cials had no such thought in mind 
when they invited me here. They 
were expecting a highly respect- 
able economic discussion, such as 
would give your’ convention 
“caste” in the financial journals 
and magazines which will report 
it. But when you heard about the 
man who was scheduled to ad- 
dress you, you probably thought 
“here is where we get something 
right out of the horse’s mouth’! 

Now, I don’t know when the 
bull market will end, or what will] 
end it, or just how unpleasant the 
end will be. I am not assuming, 
however, that stock brokers al- 
ways will be profitable servants 
to their clients. 

You know that recently this 
has been the grandest business 
anyone could possibly imagine. We 
have been making money, the 
clients have been making money: 
and our profession, after a long 
period of starvation and disgrace. 
has become among the most 
highly respected. 

So far as I am concerned, I’m 
going to gather all the roses J 
can while the season lasts. Their 
aroma is sweeter than some of the 
smells I have exnerienced in the 
past. But I can’t help remember- 
ing that these roses are growing 
on thorny bushes, I am trying not 
to get scratched, 


When Will the Bull Market End? 

My general approach to the 
problem of trying to time the 
duration of the present pleasant- 
ness is one of despair rather than 
of confidence. About all I can 
do is to survey a huge acreage of 
familiar ground rather quickly. 
I'll show you some fine rich loam. 
some very rocky and barren soil, 
some Swamps, and some _ good 
building sites on high ground — 
and try to warn you where the 
quicksands are located. After I get 
all through, neither you nor I, 
if we are as honest with ourselves 
as we are with other people’s 
money, will be able to draw ac- 
curate property lines. 


Post-War Prosperity 


Let’s begin with the obvious. 
World prosperity, often after a 
short period of painful adjust- 
ment, in the past almost always 
has followed all large scale wars. 
War destroys wealth which must 
be replaced, War stimulates tech- 
nolog.cal progress for capital to 
finance, War creates all kinds of 
deficits in the things people need. 
From the standpoint of replacing 
the wealth that the war destroyed 
abroad that the war prevented 
from being produced at home, and 
exploiting the technological 
knowledge which it developed, we 
must have a long period of ac- 
tivity ahead. There is no need of 
Saying anything more about de- 
ferred demand. That’s still very, 
very bullish. And it will be for a 
long time. It’s too early to worry 
about the eventual aftermath of 
overproduction. 


Next, we know that every major 
war since the beginning of time 
has been immoral, unethical ‘and 
dishonest, and has resulted in un- 
leashing the worst, rather than 
developing the best in human 
character. After every war, wher 
the martial spirit dies down and 
men and women are emotionally 
tired, we enter a period when 
social merals and social morale 
are jointly bad. The bockwash of 
war on human character is dele- 
‘terious. We are seeing this al- 
ready, in our national life, as well 
2S in our international relations 
To say the least, this is an un- 
settling and a dis-stabilizing fac- 
tor in the whole economy and in 
the financial markets. 

What I have just said covers 
Strikes, black markets, weak gov- 
ernments, selfish pressure groups 
‘Nylon lines, over-speculation, 


crowded divorce courts, evidence | 
of an alarming spread of nervous 
and mental disorders, crazy buy- 
ing in retail stores, and the ap- 
parent unwillingness or inability 
(perhaps both) of manufacturers 
to produce really good products at 
reasonable prices. 


Inflation 

Like every war, this one was 
dishonestly financed. Our govern- 
ment, the British government, the 
Canadian government, and every 
other government borrowed 
money. That money may be paid 
back, but if it is, it will be in 
dollars and pounds of smaller pur- 
chasing power. The evidence of a 
deteriorated unit of currency al- 
ways is more pronounced in the 
first few years after the end of a 
war. Right now we are talking 
a lot about inflation, and we ex- 
perience it every time we buy a 
meal, purchase clothing, or come 
to a banker’s convention. The 
dollar is not worth as much as it 
was before the war. That has a 
bearing on the price of securities 
ell as on the price of a dwell- 
ing or a pair of shoes, 

The progress of inflation is 
never even, It is a chills and fever 
process, or at least it always has 
been in the past. If we are wise. 
therefore, we will expect periods 
of weeks, or months or perhaps 
even years, in whcih deflation 
may seem to have the upper hand. 
During those interruptions in the 
broad trend, however, we may not 
always remember that the long 
term trend is toward cheaper dol- 
lars, cheaper pounds and cheaper 
franes. You notice I did not say 
cheaper rubles. Unless Russia 
mends her ways, it won’t make 
any difference whether or not the 
ruble is cheaver. Russian money 
won’t be a factor in world affairs 
even though the Soviet may be a 
very real one. 


as 


Federal Reserve Policy 


The chills and fever of inflation 
may be governed to some extent 
by Federal Reserve Bank policy. 
I would get a little concerned 
about the continuity of an upward 
trend én the ock market if I! 
observed a persistency in the re- 
cent trend in the government 
bond investment account of the 
Federal Reserve member banks. 
Lately there has been a big dis- 
investment in government securi- 
ties by these banks, and in the 
past disinvestment in government 
securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks usually has been followed 
by unpleasant repercussions in 
business and in finance. I doubt 
if this disinvestment in govern- 
ments has been solely the result 
of overselling bonds in the 
Seventh War Loan drive, as it 1s 
so easy tc assume. I think the 
Federal Reserve Board is trying 
to fight inflation. It may be suc- 
cessful eventually, at least for a 
while. We might experience 
another 1920-1921 in some form. 
and it could be tough while it 
lasts. In other words, it may be 
that we will have to squeeze some 
of the present foolishness out of 
the economic and social situation 
before we can have our big post- 
war replacement boom. I don’t 
know. You don’t either. As men 
who deal with other people’s 
money, and advise them, however, 
we must keep our eyes open. 
Sometime next year, or later, we 
could have a little economic up- 
set — one big enough to give us 
some sleepless nights and inspire 
a few more gray hairs. 


Interest Rates Trending Secularly 
Lower 

I am one of those radicals who 
thinks that interest rates always 
were too high in the past, and that 
the time will not again return 
when 6% and 7% can be had on 
first mortgages, and 5% or 6% 
on good quality railroad and in- 
dustrial bonds. I surmise that men 
with money are not as much 
worse off as they think they are 
as a result of lower interest rates. 
Loans are of a good deal better 





tion of almost any loan today. I 
remember a paragraph in the 
Saturday Evening Post years‘ago, 
where it was pointed out that if 
Leonardo da Vinci had loaned a 
piece of gold about as big as a 
marble at % interest com- 
pounded semi-annually and if the 
loan had been regularly serviced 
to date, the borrower could not 
now find gold in all the world 
to pay off the debt. 6% interest, 
as it was practiced for so many 
years in America, can be earned 
only if the money lent assumes 
entrepreneurial risks — and part 
of entrepreneurial money always 
is lost. 


Price Earnings Ratios Will Be 
Higher 


I would assume therefore, that 
we must become accustomed to 
lower yields on stocks just as to 
lower yields on bonds and if 
yields on stocks are to be lower, 
price-earnings ratios must be 
higher. It is hard for me to be- 
come accustomed to present stock 
yields just as it is for you to be- 
come accustomed to lower bond 
yields. If I am coldly logical, how- 
ever, I must admit that stocks 
have not gone up any more than 
bonds, and I must recognize that 
stocks have not gone up as much 
as commodities have appreciated, 
or as much as the value of the 
dollar has declined. 

It is always hard to know where 
or how to end an address like 
this. When I do not have a manu- 
script (and that is most of the 
time), I just wait until I see signs 
of drowsiness or uneasiness, and 
then I know it is time to quit. 
Today my terminal facilities have 
been cramped by too much paper 
work, just as my rhetoric has been 
stilted by too much careful phras- 
ing. 








_I want to close on a very prac- 
tical note. 


. We live in a hectic age. But we 
have lived all our lives in a 
period of economic and _ social, 
and even political revolution. The 
day I graduated from Biddeford 
High School, Archduke Ferdinand 
was shot. That was not very im- 
portant in itself, but you know 
that the assassination of this 
member of the House of 
burg set off World War I and all 
that has since happened. The shot 
that killed old Ferdinand was 
like a starter’s gun at a race track. 
We have lived great times, great 
changes, and little stability. Yet 
we are all here — all engaged in 
the business of handling money. 


A Rapidly Changing World 


I can see nothing but further 
change ahead. Certainly we are 
not going back where we were 
before World War I, before Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, before World 
War II. Nor are we going back 
even as far as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The world is marching on 
in a great period of revolutionary 
and evolutionary change. Our 
greatest problem in the next gen- 
eration, as President Schram of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
said last week at the University of 
Vermont commencement,* is to 
condition the hearts and minds of 
men to absorb the material and 
scientific progress of the past 50 


vears. We have not been going 
backward in scientific or eco- 
nomic progress — we have been 


going ahead. It is in spiritual pro- 
gress that we have been back- 
ward. Man, the animal, is no 
better than he was in the horse 
and buggy days — but he has 


*Cf. the “Chronicle’—June 20, 
1945, p. 3356, 


Haps- | 








lots more complicated things in 
the mechanical, scientific, social, 
economic and political world to 
handle. 


The big problem of every 
banker, every broker, every busi- 
ness man, every public official, 1s 
not how to handle the affairs of 
the world, but how to handle 
himself and other men in an age 
so blessed with things that can 
be used for such weal, or abused 
to cause such chaos and disaster. 

We must, therefore, endeavor 
to be statesmen with money. We 
must do our best to serve the con- 
fused people who come to _ us, 
and we can do this if we will be 
frank and clearly enunciate our 
limitations while making the big- 
gest contribution we know how to 
a solution of their problems. 
There is only one type of man 
who does not make mistakes, He 
is the man who never does any- 
thing. 


A _ 


Short Positions on 
Curb to June 15 


The total short position in 
stocks traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange amounted at the 
close of business on June 14, 1946, 
to 137,183 shares in 198 issues, 
the Exchange reported on June 
20, This compares with a total 
short position on May 15, 1946, of 
200,749 shares in 233 issues and 
represents a decrease of 63,565 
shares, There was an increase in 
the previous month of 5,607 
shares, 

The report shows that only five 
stock issues out of the total of 863 
traded on the Curb Exchange on 
June 14 showed a short position 
of 5,000 shares or more, compared 
with eight issues on May 15, 1946, 

















Amott, Baker & Co. 


Incorporated 


Link, Gorman & Co. 
Incorporated 


Hall, Tattersall & Co. 
Courts & Co. 


June 21, 1946. 


The State Investment Co. 
Enyart, Van Camp & Co., Inc. 


50,000 Shares 


Par Value $10 


Price $10 per share 





95,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 


Price $8 per share 





Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc. 
Cohu & Torrey 


Stirling, Morris & Bousman 


of Chicago 


S. R. Livingstone & Co. 
H. G. Bruns & Co. 
McDonald & Co. 


McAlister, Smith & Pate, Inc. 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Denman Tire & Rubber Company 


5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from the 
undersigned only by persons to whom the undersigned may 
regularly distribute the Prospectus in such State. 


First Securities Company 














Maxwell, Marshall & Co. 
Brailsford & Co. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 

R. H. Johnson & Co. 
Clayton Securities Corp. 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


In relation to earnings, New York City bank stocks are selling 


at an historically low level. 


27 year period 1907-1933. 


Based on studies in which the writer 
Was engaged some twelve years ago, ‘he market-earnings ratios of | 
prominent Wall Street banks averaged approximately 18.5 over the | 
During the 


first sixteen years of this 


period the average ratio was approximately 15.5, buc during the last 


eleven years it was approximately * 


23.3. Many of the data upon which 
this study was based were ob- 
tained from that excellent pub- 
lica.ion by the old firm of Noble 
& Corwin, issued in 1928, entitled 
“26 Year Record of N. Y. Banks.” 

Since those pre-1929 years, 
many mergers and other changes 
have been effected among leading 
New York banking institutions; 
new Federal and state laws have 
been enacted and new govern- 
mental controls have been ins.i- 
tuted. Furthermore, a_ greater 
public interest in bank stocks has 
developed, the bank stock market 
has become more orderly, daily 
quota.ions of prices have been 
made available, stockholders are 
kept better informed by manage- 
ment on the affairs and operations 
of the banks, and earnings today 
are reported on a relatively uni- 
form and more readily under- 
standable basis. 

In view of ihese many differ- 


— 





Table 1 








Year Ratio }|a bank’s position, and further- 
EIN se aE, SES rates sis 12.1 more, the market takes cognizance | 
a a Cea ee 16.6 of them. 
SURPLUS eae Se sr Ae 18.2 Table 2 presents a tabulation 
= ae acid istnitas uate kh deahiac se 19.5 which shows ihe current position 
lei: teres re of each of the sixteen banks. The 
a ae a market prices used are the asked 
lille iain ali 11.7 | prices of June 21, 1946, as pub- 
— TG he Se eS a eee 10.8 lished in the New York “Times,” 
REP rte date ncomninine> as and the earnings figures are the 
TIP papini 106 total net for 1945, including net 
senniceall security profits and net recoveries. 
12 year average_____ 13.5 The last column of Table 2 
Table 2 
1945 Total Ratio: Market Ratio: 12 
Net Earnings Asked Price to Year Average 
Bank— Per Share 6-21-1946 Earnings 1934-1945 
Bank of Manhattan__. $4.00 32 8.0 10.0 
Bank of New York . 93.32 442 13.3 17.8 
Bankers Trust é 5.28 49 9.3 14.3 
Central Hanover 11.67 112'% 9.6 15.0 
Chase National 3.59 42% 12.5 15.8 
Chemical Bank & Trust 4.40 46 Ya 11.1 12.8 
Continental Bank & Trust 4.22 21% 5.1 10.9 
Corn Exchange 5.43 62 11.4 12.2 
First National 122.92 1,825 14.8 14.6 
Guaranty Trust 26.78 336 12.5 15.0 
Irving Trust 1.50 19% 12.8 15.8 
Manufacturers Trust 7.70 624 8.1 7.2 
National City : 4.12 463% 11.3 12.6 
New York Trust 9.86 107 10.9 12.5 
Public National 4.50 43% 9.7 11.0 
U. S. Trust 57.93 805 13.9 18.2 
Average a 10.9 13.5 





ences which mark the two periods, | 


direct statistical comparison of 
bank operations is not possible. 
Nevertheless, it is of 


no.e that the average market- 


earnings ratio of a group of six-| 


teen leading New York City 
banks, comparable to the group 
considered in the early study re- 
ferred to above, is currently at 
the low figure of 10.9. This is 
only 59% of the 27 year ratio, 70% 
of the 1907-1922 ratio and 47% 
of the 1922-1933 ratio. 

Turning to the period following 


the 1933 ‘bank holiday,” the an- | 


nual average market - earnings 
ratios of the sixteen present-day 
bank stocks, based on the mean 
of ihe market high and low each 
year, are shown in Table 1. 
During this period, net earnings 
from all sources have been con- 
sidered, i.e.: net operating profits, 
net security profits and net re- 
coveries. This has been done for 
the reason that in any one year 
ihe total of these three items 
measures the net improvement in 
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interest to! 


shows for each bank its twelve 
year average ratio, also the six- 
teen’ bank average, with which to 
compare the curreni ratios. It will 
be observed that currently the 
average market-earnings ratio of 


the sixteen banks is about 81% of 
their twelve year average. First 


Na_-ional’s current ratio of 14.8 is 
slightly higher than its 12 year 








(Continued from page 3471) 
respect to securities which are 
|registered by their issuers on se- 
|curities exchanges, and with re- 
spect to registered public utili_y 


holding companies and_ subsidi- 
‘aries and registered investment 
trusts. Corporations issuing such 


securities file with the Commis- 
|sion curren: reports on their fi- 
‘nancial position. Since these re- 
| ports are public information, the 
|investor can buy or sell on the 
| basis of something other than 
“tips” and “trends.” The investor 
'in ihese securities also enjoys a 





|more effective voice in the man- 
|agement of his corporation. When 
| his proxy is solicited he is not 
| faced with the alternatives of giv- 
'ing a blank check to the solicit- 
ing persons or of foregoing ihe 
right to vote altogether. The Com- 
missions’s proxy rules require that 
the security holder be given the 
information necessary to an intel- 
ligeni exercise of his voting rights; 
he must be given an opportunity 
to indicate his wishes separately 
with respect to all matters which 
are expected to arise at the meet- 
ing; and he is also given a reason- 
able opportunity to present his 
own proposals and views to the 
other security holders. Another of 
the basic protec.ions enjoyed by 
the investor in such registered se- 
curities is the safeguard against 
trading abuses by “corporate in- 
siders’’—tthat is, by officers, direc- 
tors and principal s.ockholders. 
Short-term trading profits by cor- 
porate insiders in the equity issues 
of the registrant may be recovered 
by the corporation. Such insiders 
are forbidden io sell short the 
equity securities of their own cor- 
porations. Moreover, any trading 
in these securities in which such 
insiders engage must be promptly 
reported and is made public at 
once. 


These protective provisions are 
con.ained in sections 12, 13, 14 and 
16 of the Securities Exchange Act 
and in parallel provisions of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act and the Investment Company 
Act. As a result of the limited cov- 
erage of these provisions, a security 
which is not listed on a national 
securities exchange, unless it hap- 
pens to be a registered public util- 
ity or inves.ment company secur- 
ity, lacks these vital protective 
features. Commission surveys 
show that these unregistered se- 
curities are commonly bought and 
sold on ihe basis of information 
which is at best inadequate and 
sometimes misleading. Financial 
statements of the issuers of such 
securities are bare and uninform- 
ative; they lack much of the in- 
formation needed for an informed 
appraisal of ihe issuer’s securities. 
Proxies are usually powers of at- 


torney conferring blanket author- 
ity upon the soliciting persons, 
and the information to guide the 


| 
j 
| 





NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 
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Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
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Reserve Fund________ 22,200,000 
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banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
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ratio of 14.6. Manufacturers 
Trust’s current ratio of 8.1 also is 
higher than its twelve year aver- 
age, but Manufacturers’ ra.io is 
one of the lowest in the group 
whereas First National’s ratio is 
the highest. Lowest ratio is the 
5.1 of Con.inental Bank & Trust; 
next is Bank of Manhattan, closely 
followed by Manufacturers Trust, 





which holds the low 12 year aver. 
age. 

The year 1943 had the lo. est 
average ratio for the six 
banks of 10.2, since then the ratio 
has been creeping upward but it 
has some distance to go befor; it 
reaches the ratios established jn 
the years 1935 to 1940. 


-Cn 








SEC Seeks More Control Over Unlisted Securities 


security holder in the execu-ion 


|of the proxy instrument is with- 


held. The stockholder is provided 
with so little information that a: 
times, when solicited for his proxy 
in connection with the election of 
directors, even ihe names of the 
nominees are not disclosed. More- 
over, the stockholder has no way 
of knowing whether and to what 
extent corporate insiders are util- 
izing their inside information a. 
his expense. 

The only provisions of the se- 
curities acts applicable to unreg- 
istered securities are those which 
outlaw fraudulent and manipulate 
practices. Wi.hin the limits of its 
manpower, the Commission has 
sought to carry out the statutory 
mandate with respect to unregis- 
tered securities. It has discovered. 
however, that in this as in other 
matters correction is not as ef- 
fective as preven.ion; that security 
holders are much more adequately 
protected when issuers and cor- 
porate insiders are under an obli- 
gation to supply information. 

The importance of requiring 
such information is considerably 
enhanced by current and prospee- 
tive condi.ions in the business 
world. The manner in which some 
corporate insiders have taken ad- 
vantage of their private knowl- 
edge during the war years illus- 
trates what may be expected in 
years to come. Insiders having 
advance informa.ion have _ fre- 
quently been enabled to exploit 
their advantage to buy up pub- 
licly-held unregistered securities 
at depressed prices. This and simi- 
lar patterns of fraud recur again 
and again in the files of the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission proposes a. 
this time that the safeguards re- 
lating to registered securities be 
extended to cover the securi.ies 
of large unregistered corporations 
which have one or more issues 
widely held. Specifically, we pro- 
pose that the provisions of sec- 
tions 12, 13, 14 and 16 of the 
Securities Exchange Act be made 
applicable .o securities of unreg- 
istered corporations having at 
least $3,000,000 in assets and at 
least 300 security holders. The leg- 
islative history of the Securities 
Exchange Ac. discloses that the 
proposal which the Commission is 
making at this time is simply a 
means of attaining Congress’ orig- 
inal objective as declared in 1934 
—the objective of providing equal 
protection to all inves.ors, whether 
on the organized exchanges or 
over the counter. The principal 
factor which prevented Congress 
from carrying out this information 
at .hat time was its uncertainty 
as to the nature and scope of the 
issuers of unregistered securities 
and the conditions under which 
such securities were traded. The 
feasibility of extending ihe pro- 
tective disclosure provisions to se- 
curities which were not traded 
upon the exchanges was not then 
established. 


Since 1934, however, ihe Con- 
gress has from time to time ex- 
tended the registration provisions, 
and the attendant provisions re- 
lating .o proxies and _ insiders’ 
trading, to important classes of 
securities which had not originally 
been subject to those provisions. 
Thus, with the enac.ment of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, many holding com- 
pany and operating company is: 
sues became subject to these safe- 
guards. And in 1936, with the 
amendment of :he Securities Ex- 
change Act, a requirement for pe- 





riodic financial statements \, 
laid down in connection with th 
registration of large issues there. 
af_er offered to the public. Agaij; 
when the Investment Compan 
Act was adopted in 1940, anothe, 
important group of issues was sub. 
jected to protective provisi 
similar .o those contained in sec. 
tions 12, 13, 14 and 16 of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act. The meas- 
ure proposed here is the logica} 
ultimate step which would safe- 
guard investors in all corporations 
of substantial size ihe securities of 
which have achieved a significant 
degree of public distribution. 

The proposed amendment would 
affect a relatively small number 
of companies, but the affected 
group is one of considerable eco- 
nomic importance. According to 
our estimates, there are some 3,090 
companies, excluding banks, with 
assets ot $3,000,000 and having 
over 300 security holders. Of these, 
some 1,600 are registered and are 
filing reports with the Commis- 
sion, and mosi of these are also 
subject to the proxy solicitation 
and insider trading provisions ot 
the Acts administered by us. Of 
the remaining 1,490, some 500 
are already filing with other Gov- 
ernment agencies public reports 
which are comparable in their 
basic aspects to those required by 
the Commission. The 1,000 com- 
panies which do not file such re- 
ports could comply in most in- 
stances with the Commission’s re- 
quirements wi.hout assuming any 
significant accounting burdens. 
Some 85% .of the companies in 
this class already have their fi- 
nancial statements certified by 
public accountants. The informa- 
.ion that would be required is, for 
the most part, already on the 
books of all these companies; the 
only question is whether it shall 
be made available to their security 
holders and ihe investing public. 
And as for the proxy rules and 
the insider trading provisions, 
these require little or no admin- 
istrative effort on the part of the 
companies and persons affec.ed.— 

The proposed amendment, it 
should be noted, would put an 
end to any tendency on tne part 
of corporate management to select 
chat market for its security hold- 
ers which is available with fewest 
restrictions upon management. 
Any tendency on the part of man- 
agement to deny security holders 
the facili.ies of an organized se- 
curities exchange in order to avoia 
the attendant disclosure respons!~ 
bili ies would disappear. The ex- 
changes and _ over - the - counter 
markets would then be on a truly 
competitive basis with the gov- 
erning consideration being the 
service which each can supply th¢ 
investor. Thai investors would 
benefit from such increased com- 
petition can scarcely be questioned. 
The New York exchanges have 
have gone on record in the past 
in support of a program compar 
able to that proposed here. 

Moreover, the benefits of 'e- 
quiring the registration of all sub- 
stantial issuers with publicly-he!¢ 
securities would not be limited -° 
investors and the exchanges. They 
would inure to every broker ©! 
dealer whose principal conce!! 
was to serve the interests of "© 
customers. This proposal would 
end the necessity on ihe part 0! 
dealers in the over-the-coun'c’ 
markets to choose securities ‘0! 
their customers on half-facts 2“ 
hunches. It would afford broke'* 
and dealers the iools with whic! 


Ne 


to select securities on a truly 1" 
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formed basis. It should also be 


“As to the advantages to the 


noted that one consequence of the | over-the-counter dealer, one con- 
proposed amendment may be a|sequence of ihe proposed amend- 
decrease in private placements. To ment, it should be noted, may be 


the extent that companies reluc- 


a decrease in private placements. 


tant to yield information to in-| To the extent that companies re- 


vestors may have resorted to pri- 
vate financing to supply their new 
capital needs, thereby avoiding 
public offerings of new securi.ies 
ond the attendant duty of regis- 


tration, the amendment with its | 


uniform registration requiremen.s 
vould redound to the benefit of 
securities dealers, for there would 
be no incentive to avoiding public 
offerings on account of the dis- 
closure provisions of the Securi- 
ties Acv of 1933. 

In essence, what is proposed is 
qa moderate and overdue exten- 
sion of provisions which are at 
the heart of the Securities Ex- 
change Act and which are basic 
to the Public Utili.y Holding Com- 
pany Act and the Investment Com- 
pany Act—provisions which are 
essentially informational, which 
have operated smoothly and suc- 
cessfully, and with which there 
can be no quarrel in principle. It 
is an extension which is badly 
needed and easily effected. The 
accompanying report, which sets 
out in more detail the proposed 
amendment and the facts relating 
to it, is earnestly recommended to 
the consideration of the Congress. 


The legislative proposal and the 
accompanying report were adopted 
by the Commission on April 30, 
1946, Chairman Purcell and Com- 
missioners Healy, Pike, McCon- 
naughey and Caffrey participat- 
ing. The time consumed in re- 
vising the report in accordance 
with the Commission’s ins.ructions 
for editorial and other changes 
and in the mechanical process of 
duplication has prevented a more 
expeditious transmission. to the 
Congress. 


By direction of the Commission: 


GANSON PURCELL, 
Chairman. 


The President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate, 


The Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


Effect on Over-Counter Dealer 


The SEC concludes the body of 
the report by the following dis- 
cussion of iis effects on the over- 
the-counter dealer: 


“For the over-the-counter dealer 
the amendment would involve cer- 
tain advantages and disadvantages. 
As to the latier, it may be noted 
that added impetus would be given 
to exchange trading by the fact 
that a company desiring to lis‘ its 
securities on an exchange would 
is a rule be able to do so simply 
by filing with the exchange its 
registration statements and i.s in- 
tervening reports, plus such other 
information as the exchange might 
require. Furthermore, adoption of 
the amendment may well result in 
an increase in the extent of un- 
listed trading on exchanges. At 
present the policy of the Act is 
that unlisted trading privileges 
shall not be extended to securities 
which are not subject to protective 
provisions on behalf of investors 
Substaniially equivalent to those 
applicable in the case of listed 
securities; and as a general mat- 
ter the Commission has not deemed 
it advisable to grant exemptions 
from this broad requirement, al- 
though it has statutory power to 
do so in appropriate cases. The 
proposed amendment would auto- 
matically create such an equiva- 
lence of duties, and make unlisied 
trading potentially available 
Wherever adequate public trading 
activity and public distribution 
exist in the vicinity of the ex- 
change and unlisted trading is 
Otherwise in the public interest. 
{t should be noted, however, that 
Sy the terms of the proposed 
amendment the company involved 
would be given an influential if 
not controlling voice on the ques- 
tion whether its securities shall be 


admitted to unlisted trading in 
Such cases, 





| Juctant .O yield information to in- 


vestors may have reported to pri- 


| vate financing to supply their new 


capital needs, thereby avoiding 
public offerings of new securities 
and the a.tendant duty of regis- 
tration, the amendment with its 
uniform registration requirements 
would redound to the benefit of 
.he securities dealer, for there 
would be no incentive to avoiding 
public offerings on account of the 
disclosure provisions of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. 

“Moreover, the broker or dealer 
interested in trading securities for 
his own accoun. would no longer 
be acting in the dark. At present, 
when dealing in securities which 
are not registered with the Com- 
mission and concerning which in- 
formation is not available in the 
public files of o.her governmental 
agencies, the dealer proceeds 
largely upon guesswork, or upon 
the basis of his own investiga- 
tions, which are expensive, time- 
consuming, and often inadequate. 


The dealer, like the _ investor, 
sometimes purchases relatively 
worthless securiiies. This may 


happen, for example, in the course 
of large distributions of securities 
by non-controlling stockholders, 
to which the registration provi- 
sions of the Securi.ies Act of 1933 
are not applicable. The competi- 
tion of dealers among themselves 
in these cases makes for a willing- 
ness to accept large blocks of se- 
curities even though reliable in- 
formation is lacking upon which 
a valid judgment as io investment 
merit may be based. The avail- 
ability of pertinent information in 
the offices of the Commission, or 
through secondary sources derived 
from filings with the Commission, 
would make it possible io weed 
out the bad and to recognize the 
good. To a considerable extent, 
the opportunities to trade upon 
inside informa.ion would be cur- 
tailed. However, there would be 
the advantages of trading in a 
well-ordered and more stable 
market, with the element of risk 
better appraised and wi.h the 
prospect of happier and more per- 
manent relationships with satisfied 
customers.” 


Text of Proposed Amendment 

The text of the proposed amend- 
ment, as contained in the Com- 
mission’s report follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con 
gress assembeld, That Section 12 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding there.o a new 
subsection (g) reading as follows: 

““(g) (1) Every issuer which is 
engaged in interstate commerce or 
in business affecting interstate 
commerce, or the securities of 
which are regularly traded by use 
of the mails or any means or in- 
strumentality of interstate com- 
merce, shail file with the Com- 
mission, with respect to each of 
its securi.ies not registered pur- 
suant to subsection (b), a regis- 
tration statement containing such 
information and documents as 
may be required in respect of an 
application to register a security 
pursuant to subsection (b), and 
such supplementary and periodic 
information, documents and re- 
ports as may be required pursuant 
to section 13 of this title in re- 
spect of a security so registered. 
Whether or not a_ registration 
statement has been filed pursuant 
to this subsection, the provisions 
of sections 14 and 16 of this title 
shall apply with the same force 
and effect as if all the securities 


of any such issuer were registered 
pursuant to subsection (b). 

(2) The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not apply in respect 
of any security issued by: 





““(A) Any issuer which has less 
than $3,000,000 in assets; 
“(B) Any issuer all the securi- 
ties of which are held di- 
rectly or indirectly by 
fewer than 300 persons; 
(C) Any issuer all the securi- 
ties of which are exempted 
securities; 
“(D) Any issuer 
bank; 


“é 


“(E) Any issuer organized and | 


operated exclusively for 
religious, educational, ben- 
evolent, fraternal, chari- 


pose and not for pecuniary 
profit, and no par. of the 
net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or 
individual. 

(3) The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not apply in respect 
of any issuer, security, transac- 
lon, or person which the Com- 
mission may by rules and regula- 
tions exempt, either uncondi- 
tionally or upon such terms and 
conditions as may appear to be 
necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the proiec- 
tion of investors, as not compre- 
hended within the purposes of this 
subsection. The Commission may 
so exempt any issuer, whether or 
no. it is engaged in interstate 
commerce or in business affecting 
interstate commerce, if substan- 
tially all its securities are held 
within a single State. In respect 
of foreign issuers, consideravions 
relevant to the granting of such 
exemption may include the extent 
to which the provisions of this 
subsection are suscepiible of en- 
forcement with respect to such is- 
suers, and the extent to which 
there may exist a substantial in- 
terest in the securities of such is- 
suers among investors located 
within the United S.ates or any 
State. 


“(4) The provisions of section 
14 of this title shall not apply to 
any solicita.ion of a proxy or con- 
sent or authorization in respect of 
any security not registered pur- 
suant to subsection (b) where all 
the securi.ies in respect of which 
the solicitation is made are held 
directly or indirectly by fewer 
than 300 persons. Failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of sec-.ion 
14 of this title in respect of any 
security not registered pursuant io 
subsection (b) shall not invali- 
date any corporate action, but ihe 
provisions of this paragraph shall 
not be construed to prevent the 
graniing of injunctions in any 
proper proceedings, or to exempt 
any person from any penalty or 
prohibition provided by this title 
with respect to violations of this 
title or of any rules or regulations 
thereunder, or to al.er or modify 
any rights or remedies which 
would otherwise exist at law or 
in equity. 

“(5) The rules and regulations 
of the Commission shall provide 
that an issuer may adopt in com- 
pliance with the registration and 
reporting requirements of this 
subsection information, documents 
and reports filed with the Com- 
mission under any statute and 
subs.antially equivalent to that 
required of an issuer having a se- 
curity registered pursuant to sub- 
section (b). 

(6) This subsection shall re- 
main applicable in respect of any 
security registered hereunder un- 
til the Commission, upon its own 
motion or upon ihe application of 
such an issuer, by order cancels 
such registration. The Commission 
shall enter such an order, subject 
to such terms and conditions as 
it may deem necessary to impose 
for the protection of invesiors, if 
it finds, after appropriate notice 
and opportunity for hearing, that 
by reason of change of circum- 
stances since the date of registra- 
tion or otherwise the issuer is not 
subject to this subsection. 

“(7) The Commission, for the 
purposes of this title, may by rules 
and regulations define the phrases 
‘less than $3,000,000 in assets’ and 





which is aj} 
“|second paragraph of that subsec- 





‘held directly or indirectly by 
fewer than 300 persons,’ and any 
portion thereof.” 

Sec. 2. Subsec:ion (f) of section 
12 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended, is hereby 


|} amended as follows: 


(a) By inserting between the 
fourth and fifth sentences of the 


tion ihe following new sentence: 
“The issuer of any security which 


|is the subject of an application to 
;}extend unlisted trading privileges 


yursuant .o clause (3) of this sub- 
table, or reformatory pur- | pursuant io clause (3) of this sub 


section shail be given an oppor- 


j}tunity to appear as a party and 


be heard on such application; and, 
if the issuer so appears and op- 
poses the application, it shall not 
be approved unless the Commis- 
sion finds ihat the continuation 
or extension of unlisted trading 
privileges pursuant to such appli- 
cation is necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the 
protection of inves.crs notwith- 
standing any showing of detriment 
to the issuer which may be made.” 

(b) By amending the second 
sentence of the fourth paragraph 
of such subsection to read as fol- 
lows: “On ihe application of the 
issuer of any security for which 
unlisted trading privileges on any 
exchange have been continued or 
extended pursuant to this subsec- 
tion, or of any broker or dealer 
who makes or creates a market 





for such security, or of any other 
person having a bona-fide in.er- 
est in the question of termination 
or suspension of such unlisted 
trading privileges, or on its own 
motion, the Commission shall by 


order terminate, or suspend for a 


period not exceeding 12 mon.-hs, 
such unlisted trading privileges 
for such security if the Commis- 
sion finds, after appropriate no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing, 
that by reason of inadequate pub- 
lic dis.ribution of such security in 
the vicinity of said exchange, or 
by reason of inadequate public 
trading activity or of the charac- 
ter of trading therein on said ex- 
change, or by reason of detriment 
to ihe issuer, such termination or 
suspension is necessary or appro- 
priate in the public interest or for 
the protection of investors.” 


Sec. 3. This Act shall become 
effective six months after ap- 
proval. 

Ed. Note: The “Chronicle” 


invites comments on the fore- 
going proposal of the SEC and 
on any related phases of the 
subject. Letters should be ad- 
‘dressed to Editor, Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
At the request of the writer, his 
identity will not be revealed in 
connection with the publishing 
of his views and opinions. 





Issue of 


Twenty-Year 7% 
Dated November 1, 


Dated February 1, 


Dated Ociober 1, 


Issue of May, 


/ 


(This Announcement is not an Offer) 


To the Holders of | 


Colombian Mortgage Bank Bonds 


Agricultural Mortgage Bank 
~ (Banco Agricola Hipotecario) 


Guaranteed Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Issue of 1926, Due April 1, 1946 


Guaranteed Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Issue of January, 1927, Due January 15, 1947 
Guaranteed Twenty-Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds | 
Issue of August, 1927, Due August 1, 1947 


Guaranteed Twenty-Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
April, 1928, Due April 15, 1948 


Bank of Colombia 
(Banco de Colombia) 
Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1921 
Dated April 1, 1927, 
Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1928 
Dated April 1, 1925, 


Mortgage Bank of Colombia 

(Banco Hipetecario de 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1926 
1926, 
Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1927 
1927, 
Twenty-Year 614% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1927 ' 


1927 


Mortgage Bank of Bogota 
(Banco Hipotecario de Bogota) } 
Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
1927, | 
Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Issue of October, 1927, Due October 1, 1947 

and | 
Convertible Certificates for 3% External Sinking Fund Dollar Bonds 

of the Republic of Colombia, Due October 1, 1970 


NOTICE OF EX TENSION 


en ae 


Due April 1, 1947 


Due April 1, 1948 


Colombia) 


Due November 1, 1946 


Due February 1, 1947 


Due October 1, 1947 


Due May 1, 1947 





1, 1949. 
Copies of the 
to the Exchange 


New York 15, N. Y. 


By 


Dated, June 26, 1946. 











The time within which the Offer, dated June 
to exchange the above Bonds and the appurtenant cou- | 
pons for Republic of Colombia, 3% External Sinking | 
Fund Dollar Bonds, due October 1, 1970, may be accepted 
is hereby extended from July 1, 1946 to July 1, 1948. 

- The period for exchange of Convertible Certificates for 
3% External Sinking Fund Dollar Bonds of the Republie 
due October 1, 1970 in multiples of $500 principal amount 
has also been extended from January 1, 1947 to January 


Offer may be obtained upon application 
Agent, The National City Bank of New | 
York, Corporate Trust Department, 20 Exchange Place, 


AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE BANK | 


(Banco Agricola Hipotecario) 


Francisco ViLLAvECES Lopez | 


25, 


1942, 





(Gerente) | 


oa 




















Volun 
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| or Union Status and Capitalism’s Future sis 2 25 sete cae neta ot the sc ee 
~400, Feb. 20, an ation tor the capitalist sysiem 
(Continued from page 3473) | . (he mere declaration by a; which has become of public in- sale of ice in Oklahoma (New; In the second ee a ae late 
the framework of our Constitu-| Legislature that a business is terest. State Ice Co. v. Liebmann, 285 segs pursuit classitied as a} b pores 
tional Government. | affected with a public interest | ; . U. S. 262-311). ic utility must have develones . . 
In the long development of the is not conclusive of the question The extension of social control The Court has maintained (Ty-| degree of absence of com oe da prop 
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terest certain essential fea.ures The circumstances of its alleged | ovo; the possibility that controls} a public interest merely be- proper al.ernative. The power of “i 
stand out that are of paramount; Change from the status of a pri-|jnvoiving other than property| cause i. is large or because the regulation of employer and em- In ' 
importance in understanding the vate business and i.s freedom | righ.s infringe upon the right of| public are warranted in having ployee in the Kansas meat pack. ment | 
long-run implications of :he labor-_ from regulation into one in: ;,4jviduals to contract about their| a feeling of concern in respect ing industry was denied by the fg to P** 
management crises that have char- | are the public have come to’ sfrairs a right guaranteed by the| of its maintenance. Nor is the Court on the ground that “there Jy ¢22v° 
terized the economy since heigl eat od teas te we . Constitution. This was held by the interest meant such as arises ee - Ppa vo og in the prep. a . 
Day. It is the purpose of this pa-| ™ hae tek ‘Court in the Wolff Packing Co.| from the mere fact tha. the pub- Siena’ i eo oods.” Mr. Jus ice  &35 . 
per to review these features and| Mr. Justice Roberts in the Neb-| case where the Kansas law per lic derives benefit, accommoda- in his dissent in Tyson y, J S¥mec 
to analyze their implications for| bia case held: 'mitted the Court of Industrial] tion, ease or enjoyment from Banton, said: ai.aly2 
the future of American rain ag | $F thee aeaeeniaed tive noon’ t6 'Relations to compel owner and the existence or operation of a Statutory regulation of pric eo. 28 
} meine eons proper ary in han-| ae a einai anil Sate ts worker to “continue in their busi business. . is commonly directed Sevens public 
Ng Hem ep PeEeEcS. | proper legislative purpose and | Ness and employment on termS/ But rather (Wolff Packing Co the prevention of exorbi ant de- ity? 
I must emphasize that the con-| are neither arbitrary pote dis- | fixed by an agency of the State, if}, tus rial Court): y mands of buyers and sellers An ch * 
clusions reached do not involve | criminatory, the requirements of they (could) not agree.” The act ul ; examination of the decisions of os 
wishful thinking but ra.her 2) aue process ave: satintiad: an0 permitted the operator to go out The thing which (gives)... this Court in which price reg anes | 
future that, if possible, I would | judicial determination to that’ of business if he could not operate} the public interest .. . (is) the} lation had been upheld will dis. te 
avoid. But its avoidance can occur | effect renders a court functus at a profit under the terms fixed indispensable nature of the ser- close that the element commo - .t 
only if all parties concerned real-| officio With the wisdem of by the Court, and -he laborer was vice and the exorbitant charges to all is .he existence of a sit 7 nai 
ize and accept the responsibilities | the policy adopted, with the permitted to quit if he were dis- and arbitrary control to which ation or combination of cireum: their 
inherent in their rela.ion to each | adequacy or practicability of elie satisfied so long as he did “not the public might be subjectec. stances materially restricting —— 
other. Failing aie. tae Seger kaw enacted to: forward ‘it, the —— with his fellows to quit or without regulation. the regulative force of seete: 
order So of — a | courts are both incompetent and — ine with others to induce There are no specific charac- tition, so tha: .. . serious eco- Th 
ation. is paper wi eocriee | nauthorize”d | , em to quit.” — ar : : nomic consequences r . 
h h of the lab 0 deal. . . . Times Th 1 . | teristics, other than nega.ive, laic q S result to a as § 
oe we teen Bg ~ ege ee without number we have said Pv “pr op ae of the public} gown by the Court as te wha. very large number of members oe z 
er seo > gk “i senile a that the Legislature is primarily chaines ieuaae > ete to rath constitutes the “indispensable na-| ©! the community. pa 
and, hence, clearly within the’ pe ggg Mh in the exercise of their economic gue’ oa eoduct.. Mr. Justice Roberts in Nebbia v, classi 
orbit of social control. But the| presumption is in rc of rh pursuits would appear, under these | .. From the analysis of the evolu- New York extended this principle bia v 
social control of human rela.ions | Oye p 0 gg A et gg decisions, to be permitted, but tionary character of the public to include -he threat from exces- tory | 
is quite different from our tradi- | Court aa hold A sew ane with limitations. There _ must, — ag ge and the power 0) | sive competition: a rea: 
tional process of social control of) stent wih the wisdom of the | ence, be a fur-her refinement be- e public to apply it .o an eco- A satisfactory stabilization of 1° &)! 
property rights. In this lies the) jo. it ma i lled fore one can ascertain the degree | ®©™Mic pursuit, however, certair. prices for fluid milk neith 
challenge to the capitalist order. | , y not be annulled un- +, which public control of a busi-| ues to the characteristics of the ~petbeogertade Be 
less palpably in excess of Legis- ym Of @ DUSI~ | determinant of he “indi bl that the burden of surplus milk Jf jcjati 
lative power. ness (an economic calling) can go.| oye b -he “indispensable | be shared equally by all pro- Mf sic. . 
II engie It is found in the Wolff Packing | ®@ture become apparent. ducers and all distributors i pariah 
There are at least three features; _ From this it is clear that the| Co. case, where the Court held: In the first place, if a supplie ihe milkshed. . ... The fact ‘that oe 
that have become outstanding in | determination of .he public utility In nearly all the busi of a service stands in a positior the larger distrioutors find it ws 
the development of ihe American | ronan ie bt even age Daa inclited wader the third ead where cahers in the pursuit o! necessary to carry large quanti- — 
philosophy of.social control. They | rougn its Megisiature and sub- : — economic gain must come .o hirr ties of surpl i i —— 
have important implications for | sess peveree: in amiga saggy er cate ie their “tuscan phone for the service required by sashilen aikiiadleeadhc ant ten n.atic 
the future of American Capitalism. | stances Dy ts court. ere Is ; , : eir respective endeavors, thai ice- ; The 
Their significance is cecuanan by no fixed category of economic) '™#¥ be fairly said to have risen} supplier has established a ieatbaie - pices solies ostie  gpag societ 
| lee ateneind wxith -. i. | to be such), the thing whieh | ,);<¢; estructive competition. . 
the current labor - management pursuits affected with a public in ha: olistic control and thereby affects nomi 
crises ‘terest; it is a group de.ermined| 22° the public interest was ihe] the ac ivity of all, public or pri- It has been shown here that chan 
: ° lby the prevailing philosophy df indispensable nature of the ser-| vate. This condition gives to sha public regulation can be extended the c 
In the first place, there is the | the people, and it arises from cir- vice and the exorbitant charge producer a monovol f to any economic calling by the ap- cial i 
accepted principle that the public | cmstanc lvi and arbitrary control to which] 4; Sey recmmritends ta | pucesien of th ic utili : 
utility status of an economic pur- umstances evolving out of the the public might b bjected tial service and was recognized in | f " public utility sta- ve 
va ‘dynamic nature of economic life. a om}. 20 Sunes Munn. v. Illinois (94 U. S. 113-| ‘Us to that calling by a review of @ inter 
suit is noi static but is a product without regulation i iti 
oF ecnauiiie’ develamnent. The! The second feature of the de- , 154, October, 1876): the following propositions: (1) elect: 
Supreme Gourt bas said: velopment of the philosophy of| The conclusion can be reached a or bene That there is nothing static about a dif} 
, social control in the United States | that any economic calling, whether} 4; Ber eage re, one devotes! .he public interest concept; it is publi 
Businesses which, though not/|is that the public has come to be- involving the exercise of property the ee ee eee ee which |a product of the extent and char- 1946. 
public at their inception, may | lieve that social control applies | rights vested in tangible resources| ° — has an in-erest he,|/acter of economic development fore, 
be fairly said to have risen to | primarily io industrial control, | or o.herwise, in so far as the pub- nite resi grants ‘to the public and not of fixed statutes or pub- econ 
be such, and have become sub-|i.e., to the control of property| lic decides that its service is in- sib vega. that use, and must/lic custom; (2) tha: the concept J} over 
ject in consequence to some/rights used to produce a good or | dispensable and, in the absence of po blic Pes e con.rolled by the |is not applicable solely to prop- publi 
Government regulation. . . . In| render a service. Actually the ap- | adequate regulation, the life of the te ic for the cemmon good, tc | erty rights in tangible instruments ject 
the language of the cases, the plication of the public utility con- public might be subjected to ar- = reo ag of the interest he has | of production but is applicable to u ilit 
owner, by devoting his business|cepi involves far more than the|bitrary disrup.ion, can be con- Pict b. ae ar withdraw hi: | any relation between a factor of ditie 
to the public use, in effect! power to attach with a public in-| trolled within the jurisdiction of - ag ‘( as en aaa the use'| production and the public that La 
grants the public an interest in| terest only property rights in ma-| the police power and the general _ 4 one 6 maintains the | warrants regulation for the pro- are ( 
tha: use, and subjects himself| terial instruments of production.| welfare clause without violation trot e must submit to the con-/| tection of the public whose in- Nati 
to the public regulation to the|Mr. Jus.ice McKenna made this| of the Constitution. The question = terest is always paramount (3) Boar 
extent of that interest, al.hough| clear in the German Alliance In-| leads, therefore, to an analysis of} And it must be emphasized that: that it follows logically that any 1945, 
she. pregessy continues to belong surance Co. case when he said: | the grounds upon which the Legis- Midis in tt & roster “ef activity in time that develops into viou: 
o its private owner, and to be : _ lature, as Mr. Jus.ice Holmes sai any} the rendering of an essen.ial ser- to th 
entitled to protection accord- The complainant explicitly 80 | i, his dissenting opinion in T “| moment. that no precedent can |vice in which the public interest jet 
ingly... . (Mr. Chief Justice repiin:63 urging that the test|), “Banton one + S 418 456 be found for a statute precisely |is affected by the absence of a = 
Taft in Wolff Packing Co. v.| it applies exe udes the idea tha. | rep. 28 1927. can, “.. . subject to like this. I: is conceded that] proper degree of competition is men’ 
Court of Industrial Relations of ere can be a public interest ph ; : the business is one of recent | subj ‘lassificati . 
ou. oie tte seehae 3 which gives the power of regu- compensation, when compensation Grigin: tent its wrowth- ‘ba ie ject to classification as a pub alurr 
‘ . dS. - , June a we a i ; ’ . ili’ - . 
11, 1923). lation as distinct from a public is due, . . . forbid or restrict any been rapid, and that it is alread i Piekagey Bese Seyi petenacaiek Aadaaan cm 
. use which, necessarily, it is con- business when it has a sufficient of great importance. And ; meen Oe ee — 
This principle was further ex-| tended, can only apply to prop- meee of public opinion behing it. must also be conceded that it| These propositions find legal 
tended by Mr. Justice Roberts| erty (italics mine), not to per- This leads to the third feature of| is a business in which the whole | Precedent in the opinion of Mr. _ 
(Nebbia v. New York, 291 U. S.; sonal contracts. The distinction, the American philosophy of social] public has a direct and positive | Justice Roberts in Nebbia v. New 
502-559, March 5, 1934): we think, has no basis in prin- control that has an important] interest. It presen.s, therefore, | YOK: 
_. if one embarks in a business| CiPle (Noble S.ate Bank v. Has- nt soe the future of Capi-| a case for the application of a Under our form of govern- 
which public interest demands| ell, 219 U. S. 104), nor has the talism arising out of ihe labor-| long-known and_ well-estab-| ment the use of property and 
shall be regulated, he must contention that the service managernent Canaan. lished principle in social science, the making of con‘racts are nor- 
know regulation will ensue... . which cannot be demanded can-| This feature involves the con-| and this statute simply extends} mally matters of private and not 
So far as the requirement of not be regulated. .. . Munn v. clusion that two fundamental the law so as io meet this new of public concern. The general 
due process is concerned, and Illinois, 94 U. S.-113, is an in-| grounds exist for applying the development of commercial] rule is that both shall be free 
in the absence of other consti- rissa age wey wget ontentiee public utili.y status. This appli-| progress. from Government interference. 
tutional restrictions, a State iz| Power exerced in the public in- cation, as we have seen, may anise] In Nebbia v. New York it was] Coniruct sights are absolute; (0 
mic se eo also held that s a , 
policy may reasonably be expressed ... “that when prop-| economy and may come to any : ; : government cannot exist if the 
deemed to promote the public erty is affected with a public| economic calling. These grounds Phe’ one embarks in a business citizen may at will use his prop- 
welfare, and to enforce that| imterest it ceases to be juris|are: (a) that the product or ser- which public interest demands| eriy to the detriment of his 
policy by legislation adapted to| P*ivati, and it becomes clo.hed | vice is a necessity, and (b) that] . shall be regulated, he must know| feliows, or exercise his freedom 
its purpose. — a public tag ee: emanation is not sufficient} e8uiation will ensue. of contract to work them harm. 
: : and, so using it, e owner| (either because it is lacking or It is clear, ther , i Equally fund: nt ith the 
Rev lls aor 4 gf fashion has “grants to the public an interest excessive) to protect the public|any time the ane eae tan . private right is that of the pubd- 
er «ob a aay at i re agreys of in that use, and must submit | against exploitation of some sort. | calling has become one upon which lic to regulate it in the common 
‘ ~y wer Lo public interest to be controlled by the public In the analysis of the conditions| it is forced to rely without re- interest... . 
mat ga v4 ge u as ae is deter- for the common good.” ... The determinant of a necessity, the| course to an alterna‘ive it can be These correlative rights, that 
mine y the pub ic will acting principle was expressed as to | Supreme Court has been nebulous.} declared a public utility. Wh 2 citiz sxercise €x- 
through its Legislature The roperty d the i : i It has declar i i S ey rg Se Seen Skee © 
SIO ar Mania ¢ Neer .. BR pac re Tog 3 a alieees aon naan an Ge the oe of ues therefore, labor has gained a po- clusive dominion over property 
nat eypied : “f + aa rad ropervy, bu é erman iance In-| sition of dominance in an ind j ¢ -eely io c ‘ac his 
oven to limit an important quall- it is manifestly broader than| surance Co. v. Kansas, 233 U. S.|and can by its own éociaiens affect Sinica ck4 that ibe Beate 10 
fication of this principle imposed| that instance. It is the business 389-434, April 20, 1914) and cot-|the continuity of service, prices, regulate the use of property 
by the unanimous decision in the that is the fundamental thing; sa sang Re ee pation “ae Ie ag gage gs HB se pried sagen ot Bog « mpeneeli te 
Wolff Packing Co. case. In the ‘ty i its j . ie ; people, who can deny that it has} always in collision. No exercise 
property is but its instrument,|a public interest and denied the| achieved the status of a public| of the private right can be = 





latter, Chief Justice Taft said: 
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respect, however slight, affect | 
the public; mo exercise of the 
legisiative prerogative to regu- 
late the conduc. of the citizen 
which will not to some extent 
abridge his liberty or affect his 
property. But subject only to 
cons i.utional restraint the pri- 
vate rigat must yield to the 
pubiic need. 

In the current labor-manage- 
ment crises, wWnere social control 
to protec. he puble interest is 
Lnavoiuable, two questions arise 
from tnese three propositions: (a) 
has the labor movement now as- 
sumed tie Character hat, as here 
ai.alyzcd, places it in the category 
of an acuvity “affected with a 
public interest” and, therefore, 
subjec. to control as a public util- 
ity? (b) ut the public utility sta- 


tus is applicable to groups on a’ 


bacis olu.cr than their exercise of 
property rights, does .he resultant 
social problem create peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and if so, what are 
their consequences to the iuture 
oi our economic order? 


III 


The review of court decisions 
has shown that when -.he public 


ccees, an economic calling may be | 


classified as a public utility (Neb- 
bia v. New York) if the regula- 
tory measures “are seen to have 
a reasonabie relaiion to a proper 
legisla ive purpose, and are 
neither arb.trary nor aiscrimina- 
tory. ...’ The basis for the leg- 
islative action involves the ques- 
tion of the degree of necessity of 
tue good or service rendered and 
the ex ent to which the public 
might be subjected to arbitrary 
action in the absence of the auto- 
natic restva:nts of compe ition. 

The development of economic 
society changes the status of eco- 
nomic pursuits according to the 
changing needs oi individuals and 
the con rol of those needs by spe- 
cial interests. Automobiles in 1900 
were little affected with a public 
interest; railroaas in 1815, and 
electricity in 1882, were in quie 
a different position relative to the 
public interest than they are in 
1846. It may be concluded, .here- 
fore, that any group that through 
economic change exercises contro] 
over a service upon which the 
public has come to depend is sub- 
ject to classification as a public 
u ility if the other necessary con- 
ditiens are present. 

Labor unions in certain cases 
are clearly in that category. The 
National Industrial Conference 
Board reported that in January, 
1945, the following indus_ries (ob- 
viously at present closely related 
to the public welfare) were oper- 
ating with 80-100% of their wage 
earners under written union agree- 
ments: agricul.ural equipment; 
aluminum; automobiles and parts; 
clothing (men’s and women’s); 
meat packing; newspaper printing 


| 
! 


and publishing; basic steel; bus! 
and street car (local); coal min- | 
ing; longshoring; maritime; rail— 
roads (freight and passenger, 
shops and clerical); .elegraph ser- 
vice and maintenance; trucking 
(local and intercity). While the 
number of workers covered by 
union agreemenis is not the same 
as the number of members of labor | 


‘unions, the figure does indicate 


the ex ent to which labor services 
are controlled by labor organiza- 
tions. The degree to whicn wage 
rates and labor stoppages affeci 
prices and continuity of service 
in essential industries represents! 
he extent to which labor policies! 
intiuence the intercst ot tne pub-| 
lic. In this fashion the public’ 
utility status oi taese organiza- 
tions is clearly eviden . 

lt is needless to argue that the’ 
competitive conditions within the| 
industry or be ween the industry | 
and the union procect the public. | 
The American people, labor andj} 
management, must realize that as 
an industrial order grows, the di- 


} 


vision of labor progresses until if | 


trial activity comes within the | 


any area oi an impor ant indus- 


orbit of control of a monopolistic 


, _power, the entire undertaking, as 
through its elected agencies de-' 








well as many related pursui s, is, 
| vitally affected by that monopo-' 


listic power. Where a segment of 
an industry 


supply tha. competition 
provide, the entire industry is ef- 
iectively monopolized. Monopoly 
oi this sort can stem from con- 
certed human act.on as well as 
irom the control of proper y 
rights in the instruments ot pro- 
duction. 

Jt is 


in this fashion that the 


‘abor movemen. has fulfilled the}! 
three essential characteristics in! 
the development of the public’ 
utility status: (a) In the normal protection to individual liberty. 
course of industrial development! Aside from the political inexpe- 


(b) an economic pursuit has taken 
on the status (c) of a monopolistic 
regulator of services required by 
the public. It is not required, in 
so far as the significance of the 
condition is concerned, that the 


Court approve is public interest} 


status; economic development has 
created it. Legal sanction of eco- 
nomic reality is not required ex- 
cept by those who seek escape 
from social responsibility .hrougih 
an appeal to the mills of the legal 
gods that grind ever so slowly. 


IV 


But the mere existence of eco- 
nomic reality is not sufficient ‘o. 
command the degree of response 
by those concerned that is re— 
quired to insure the protection of 
the public interest. History has 
shown this to be true of the use of 
property rights; it is equally clear 
in the case of human relations. In 
a situation of this sort govern 
ments must always be poised to 
act. 

But when the public interest is 
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ltraes the problem 


| volve an unending problem and, 


is unable to have} 
available an alternative source of} 
would , 


affected by a relation between 
persons—not an exercise of prop- 
erty rights—the regulatory power 
of the Government in a demo- 
cratic state is challenged. The ap- 
plication of the public utility sta- 
tus to a labor union with all of 
its regula.ory features, clearly 
logical in every legal and eco- 
nomic sense, is estopped by the 
peculiar implications of the action. 

In the first place, the primary 
problem involved in the applica- 
tion of the public u ility status 
to the exercise of a property right 
is the determination of a fair re- 
turn on a fair value of the prop- 
erty devo.ed to the public use. 
The long litigation over the de- 
termination of the proper method 
of calculating the rate base illus- 
involved. A 
determination of a fair return for 
labor by government boards so 
long as the enterprise is owned | 
by private individuals would in- 


oi course, it would fail utterly to 
solve he basic conflict concerning 
the distribution of returns between 
the private owners and labor. The 
application of the public utility 
sta us under these conditions and 
in the absence of the acceptance 
of a proper degree of social re- 
sponsibility by the parties to dis- 
putes, while recognizing the true 


and legal na ure of the union, 
would not solve the difficulties 
involved. 


The application of the public 
utility concept to labor unions 
would also deny the fundamental 
gran. of liberty insured by the 
constitution; for as the imposition 
of the public utility status imposes 
the du y of continuous service to 
property rights it would deny the 
right to strike to the persons in- 
volved. This is clearly an _ in- 
fringement on ‘he constitutional 


diency of the act, we reach, there 

fore, this impasse: The develop- 
men. of the economy has unalter- 
ably placed upon a segment of 
the society the status of an eco- 
nomic pursuit “affected with a 
public interest” and, hence, of 
necessi.y subject to regulation as 
such. But the legal framework 
of the society imposes a condition 
that prevents the regulation even 
where tha. same framework clear- 
ly asserts the logic and, from this 
viewpoint, the legality of the con- 
trol. 


In this situa ion, failing the de- 
velopment of a proper ideal of 
social responsibility, there is left 
only one solution. It is a solution 
that few in the na ion will pub- 


labor-management crises are in 
essence conflicts between propery 
and human rights that can be 
solved, without altering the sys- 
tem, only by the development of 
volun ary acceptance of social re- 
sponsibility which has not always 
occurred in the case of property 
rights, and we cannot assume it 
will where human relations are 
concerned; (b) where human rela- 
tions achieve the status, as prop- 
erty rignts ofien do, of affectation 
with a public interest, they must 
be controlled; (c) the control of 


The conclusion, therefore, is ob- 
vious. The only alternative under 
the circumstances will be public 
control of the property concerned, 
and since any private ownership 
of the industries concerned which 
are dominated by organized labor 
will crea e new crises, the elimi- 
nation of that ownership will be 
inevitable. This need not mean 
that the process will occur by hu 
man design; it will be the culmi- 
nation of a social process where 
neither labor, management, gov 
ernment, nor the public is suffi 
ciently aware of the logical conse 
quences of its action or inaction. 
lt will be the long run price paid 
for a short run approach. 

It may be objected tha. nation- 
alization is not a guarantee of 
continuity of operation and a 
proper degree of assumption of 
social responsibility by organized 
labor. It is .rue that government 
ownership is not a cure-all for 
social conflict except in tota.i- 
tarian states where the force of 
dictatorship is a veil for underly- 
ing conflict and intrigue. But 
democratic nationalization will be 
considered in a different category 
if we continue to push toward the 
apparently inevitable culmination 
of even s that we seem to be pre- 
ently pursuing. Labor’s interest 
becomes the social interest in 
democratic nationalization; this, of 
course, is a function of the ex-.ent 
to which labor is able to contro! 
the political course of the nation. 
The labor movement and nation- 
alization are inseparable in Eng- 
land, for example. If long held 

he ability-to-pay principle of 
wage determination will lead to 
this end; for so long as the hold- 
ers of private property must bar- 
gain over the ability-to-pay with 
unions whose posi.ion is essen- 
tially that of a public utility 
which cannot be subjected to the 


controls required by an industry 
affected wi.h a public interest 





licly admit they desire. It is a so- 
lution that arises because: (a) The 


there is no way out of the impasse 
except to eliminate one of the 


human relations en masse. in- 
volves a denial of certain of the 
basic principles of democratic | 
governmen.. 


parties, and recent history does 
not indicate that the power of 
labor is dwindling. ‘This fact im- 
poses on labor the necessity of 
realizing the new responsibility 
that its current position has 
created. 

This conclusion is, no doub , far 
removed from the logic and the 
desire of the great body of work- 
ers and government servants. If 
the diagnosis is sound, it is but 
|another link in the long chain of 
events which proves that economic 
poiicy, oiten tounded on the high- 
est of ideals, when considered 
primarily from a short run view, 
leads too frequently to conse- 
|quences that are the very anti- 
| thesis of the philosophy of the 
|planners. Il. is from this source 
‘that capitalism is in danger. It 
|is from the long run view that all 
concerned must act if we are to 
preserve our capi-.alist structure. 
It is not too late to begin that 
approach, but our failure to do so 
will lead to the very .hing that 
most of us abhor—the eclipse of 
capitalism. 


Amendment by SEC of 
Annual Reports Forms 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission recently announced 
that it had amended annual re- 
ports Forms 10-K and 1-MD-:so as 
to secure a current restatement of 
the general character of the busi- 
ness in which registrants and 
their subsidiaries are engaged. 
This restatement, said the Com- 
mission, rendered desirable 
because of the major changes in 
many businesses as a consequence 
of war activities or occurring in 
the process of reconversion to 
peace-time activities. Moreover, 
in many cases changes not indi- 
vidually significant have occurred 
over a period of years the cumu- 
lative effect of which has been a 
substantial change in the general 
character of the business of a reg- 
istrant and its subsidiaries or in 
| one or more of the major lines of 
the business. The amendment re- 
quires the restatement only for 
the fiscal vear ending on or after 
Dec. 31, 1945. Where registrants 
have already filed their reports 
or are about to do so, extensions 
of time for furnishing the addi- 
tional information may be ap- 
plied for,’ the Commission stated. 
The action became effective on 
May 22. 
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Should We 


(Continued from first page) 
tion was a comprehensive study 
setting forth in considerable de- 
tail the need for, and the security 
for such a loan. But no action of 
any sort has been taken on this 
application. 

In the meantime, Italy struggles 
along with such help as it can get 
from UNRRA and the proceeds 
from the exports it has been able 
to develop. The day when it can 
become self-supporting and take 
its place in a multilateral trading 
world is postponed. Of far greater 
seriousness, the struggling new 
Italian democracy is asked to bear 
a crushing economic burden, in 
comparison with which our condi- 
tion in 1932 looks like prosperity. 

The apathy and apparent in- 
gifference ot the Administration 
to the issues at stake in Italy is 
all the more surprising because 
every argument so forcibly and 
ably advanced by Messrs. Vinson 
and Clayton in support of the 
British and French loans can with 
equal justice be applied to Italy. 
The difference is solely one of de- 
gree, not of kind. 


The American Interests in the 
Italian Situation 


Before outlining Italy’s case I 
should like to emphasize that I 
am not resting my argument on 
Italy’s needs as much as I am on 
American interests. Just as it is in 
America’s interest to advance 
credit to England and France, so 
it is to extend credit to Italy. An- 
other point that should be made 
clear at the outset is that I am 
discussing a loan and not a gift. 
Too frequently, the discussion of 
the British and French loans im- 
plied that they were in reality 
gifts. I will revert to this point 
later. 


Productive Capacity Unimpaired 

Italy’s economic problem can 
be presented quite simply. Al- 
though the war resulted in enor- 
mous destruction in that country 
—some sources place damage at 
one-sixth of the national wealth— 
the capacity to produce was not 
seriously impaired. Thanks to the 
courage and vigilance of the 
Partisans, the main_ industrial 
plant of Italy in the North was 
saved from German demolition. 
The damage to the ports and rail- 
roads is being repaired though it 
will be many years before they 
regain their 1939 condition. Given 
good weather, fertilizer, and 
equipment, the soil of Italy is just 
as capable of high yields as ever. 
By general testimony, the people 
are as industrious and as eager to 
work as ever. 

What, then, is holding Italy 
back? Quite simply, it is for the 
most part lack of circulating or 
working capital, fuel and raw ma- 
terials. A concern might have the 
best plant and labor force in the 
world, but if it has no fuel or raw 
material, it can not produce nor 
furnish employment. 


Must Export or Die 


It has often been pointed out 
that England must export to live. 
This is even more true in Italy’s 
case. It has, for one thing, almost 
no fuel. Its coal is scanty and 
poor in quality. Its forests have 
been grievously depleted through 
excessive cutting. It is similarly 
poor in raw materials of all sorts, 
from textiles to iron ore. The 
economy of Italy rests on the ex- 
port of labor in the form of proc- 
essed raw materials and food spe- 
cialties and the import of fuel and 
materials. 

The situation has been compli- 
cated by a food shortage. Nor- 
mally Italy is fairly self-sufficient 
in food, when allowance is made 
for the food imported in exchange 
for food and drink exported. For 
the past two years, however, the 
harvests have been sub-normal 
for a variety of reasons which in- 
clude drought, shortages of fer- 
tilizer and equipment. For ex- 
ample, the wheat harvest in 1945 


Make a Loan to Italy? 


amounted to only 4 million tons, 
in comparison with a normal 8 
million tons. 


UNRRA Help Insufficient 


The current deficit in food is 
being, at least in part, overcome 
by UNRRA, although bread ra- 
tions have had to be cut below 
the lowest point reached during 
the war. UNRRA has also been 
attempting to meet the most 
urgent fuel needs. For full pro- 
duction Italy needs to import over 
700,000 tons of coal a month. For 
the* past nine months it has re- 
ceived less than an average of 
300,000 tons. The recent coal 
strike here will have calamitous 
results throughout the summer in 
Italy. It seems apparent that 
UNRRA can merely prevent condi- 
tions from getting worse. it can- 
not possibly make Italy self-sup- 
porting. In any case, UNRRA aid 
is due to end in six months. 

Italy has had no alternative 
but to accept charity. It would 
prefer, however, to borrow and 
this would appear to be in our 
interest also. In the British and 
French cases the American Gov- 
ernment technicians were at some 
pains to check on the probable 
gap between exports and imports 
and the amount that would be 
necessary to export to pay for 
necessary imports. Italian tech- 
nicians have made _ preliminary 
studies on these matters. The 
Italian Government has _ sug- 
gested, however, that instead of 
a lump sum advance, a line of 
credit be opened. In this way bor- 
rowings would be limited to what 
is absolutely necessary and fore- 
casts could be checked against 
actual experience. 

While recognizing the tentative 
nature of these forecasts, they do 
provide a useful benchmark of 
the approximate magnitude of the 
needs. These estimates, prepared 
at the beginning of this year, en- 
visaged a two-year period of 
large imports before Italy’s inter- 
national payments could be 
brought into balance. Import re- 
quirements for the period were 
calculated at 3 billion dollars to 
be met roughly by $1% billion 
loans, $1 billion exports and $500 
million from UNRRA and other 
sources. After initial heavy re- 
quirements are met it was ex- 
pected that import requirements 
would settle around $1 billion an- 
nually, which could be comfort- 
ably furnished through exports 
and Italy’s invisible exports of 
immigrants’ and workers’ remit- 
tances, tourist expenditures and 
shipping services. 

It is possible that the initial 
needs have been overestimated. 
For one thing Italy bids fair to 
fill its textile requirements 
through payment in raw materials 
for the processing of cotton and 
wool for foreign customers. On 
the other hand, there is urgent 
need for modernization of Italy’s 
capital equipment, which should 
pay Off in reduced costs of pro- 
duction. This, however, would 
swell requirements initially. In 
any case the estimates are ad- 
mittedly provisional and subject 
to refinement, They are sufficient 
for our purposes in indicating the 
relative magnitudes involved. 
They indicate. that $1 billion 
would go far to putting Italy on 
its economic feet. 

Obviously, $1 billion is well 
within our ability to lend. It rep- 
resents 42 of 1% of our current 
annual capacity to produce goods 
and services. The more important 
questions that we might well ask 
are what national interest would 
we serve by making the loan and 
what are the prospects that it 
would be repaid. I shall consider 
these questions in reverse order. 


The Chances for Repayment 


A long-term amortized loan, 
carrying an interest rate compar- 
able to that paid by the United 





States Government on its borrow- 
ings, could be serviced both as to 


principal and interest at less than 
$50 million a year. This is only 
5% of the anticipated visible and 
invisible exports of Italy. The im- 
portant question, therefore, in this 
context is the goodness of the esti- 
mates of exports and the volume 
of other foreign indebtedness that 
would require servicing. 


Italian Government technicians 
estimate that $1 billion of imports 
annually will be adequate to meet 
the needs of the Italian economy 
after the emergency period is 
past. In view of the current trend 
in prices, this figure may have to 
be revised upward. To pay for 
these imports a figure of $850 mil- 
lion of visible exports is posited. 
In view of the fact that in the 
period 1925-1929 exports averaged 
$750 million, this would appear to 
be an easily attainable figure. 
Most other countries’ exports are 
running far in excess of 1929 in 
terms of value. 


The invisible exports appear to 
be equally conservatively esti- 
mated. Thus, in four years’ time, 
it is anticipated that tourist ex- 
peditions will regain a figure of 
$75 millicn. Considering that 
tourist expenditures in the 20s 
average $120 million yearly and 
that incomes are far higher now, 
the estimate of $75 million should 
not be too difficult of attainment. 

A former good source of reve- 
nue to Italy came from emigrant 
remittances. In the 20s. these 
amounted to as much as tourist 
expenditures, In the depression 
they fell to $40 million and have 
been slow in coming back. A fac- 
tor affecting this is the expected 
annual volume of _ remittances 
from Italian workers who, it is 
anticipated, will move in large 
numbers to France and Belgium. 
The yield from these two sources 
in a few years is estimated at $125 
million annually. 


Merchant Marine: Earnings 


A final source of exchange that 
in a few years should once again 
appear is earnings from the mer- 
chant marine. In the 20s the net 
yield from this source was $50 
million. It is especially important 
that Italy be permitted to re-es- 
tablish its merchant marine as 
soon as possible. The Italians are 
expert and low-cost shipbuilders 
and ship operators. A substantial 
element in their estimates of dol- 
lar requirements in 1946-47 is for 
the purpose of paying freights. 
With the return of certain ships, 
the repair. completion and _ sal- 
vage of others, and assistance in 
purchasing surplus ships from us, 
it should not take long before 
Italy will be carrying not only its 
own but also a portion of other 
countries’ goods. 


It was mentioned that Italy’s 
other external indebtedness is 
small. It consists mostly of the 


unpaid portion of a dollar credit 
which now amounts to something 
over $150 million and indebted- 
ness to Switzerland amounting to 
around $109 million. It should not 
prove difficult to make a favor- 
able settlement of these debts and 
the arrears of interest. 

Assuming, therefore, a decent 
level of world trade, which I 
think we must assume in making 
foreign loans, and the adoption of 
wise internal economic policies in 
which we and the Monetary Fund 
should be able to give technical 
advice and assistance, Italy ap- 
pears to be a good risk for such 
advances of working capital as 
are necessary to get the economy 
functioning again. 

The growth of exports, both 
visible and invisible, is not, of 
course, an automatic process. The 
Italian Government must be pre- 
pared to take energetic measures 
to encourage and foster exports 
and to divert resources away from 
the starved domestic market. In 
particular, the exchange rate must 
be such as to provide an incentive 
for exports. Unfortunately, that 





has not been the case to date. 
Prices have risen further than the 








Italian exchange rate has fallen. 
In other words, in relation to 1938, 
the lire has higher purchasing 
power abroad than at home, Still 
another way of expressing the 
same thought is to say that Italian 
goods and services to Americans 
and British are higher in price 
relative to domestic goods than 
they were in 1938. This is a mat- 
ter with which both the American 
Government and the Monetary 
Fund might jointly be concerned 
and could render assistance to 
Italy in the determination of the 
proper rate of exchange. 


Fiscal Reconstruction Must Be 
Undertaken 


There are other things that 
must be done by Italy, such as 
putting its fiscal house in order. 
Recently only 20-25% of expendi- 
tures were covered by receipts, 
and of the latter too large a pro- 
portion represented the proceeds 
of the tobacco and salt monopolies 
and the sale of UNRRA goods. It 
is anticipated that the election and 
the settlement of peace terms, the 
stabilization of prices and the re- 
ceipt of a foreign loan will cre- 
ate conditions favorable to a de- 
cisive attack on the fiscal prob- 
lem. 

Assuming, therefore, that Italy 
is a good economic and moral risk, 
what have we to gain by making 
a.loan? The gains, from our point 
of view, appear to be twofold, 
economic and political. 


In the international economic 
field, Italy in the prewar period 
followed two policies that are 
completely and unutterably op- 
posed to our basic foreign trade 
philosophy. These were autarchy, 
or national self-sufficiency as far 
as possible, and for the rest, bi- 
lateralism, or an attempt to make 
trade balance out with each coun- 
try. Happily, both these policies, 
associated with Fascism, have 


| fallen in disrepute. All leaders of 


all parties in Italy assured me 
that their ideal was an Italy in- 
tegrated in a freer trading world 
with goods produced where they 
can be produced most efficiently 
and with the largest possible 
measure of freedom of importers 
and exporters in buying and sell- 
ing. 

Actually, however, Italy is 
severely limiting its imports and 
is striving to produce whatever it 
can in Italy. It is also conclud- 
ing a series of bilateral trading 
agreements. This does not mean 
that the Italians are insincere in 
their protestations. In the ab- 
sence of working capital and for- 
eign exchange, they have, unfor- 
tunately, no choice. They must 
cut down imports and limit pur- 
chases to sales. The danger to us 
is that a policy, adopted as a poor 
but only possible course, may in 
time become set and be regarded 
again asa desirable course. Vested 
interests arise with each bit of 
protection extended and with the 
conclusion of each bilateral agree- 
ment. We still have the possibil- 
ity of reversing the trend. It may 
not be ours indefinitely, If we are 
going to loan to Italy, we should 
do it sooner rather than later to 
get the full benefits. 


Benefits To Us 


The greatest benefit we would 
derive from setting Italy on the 
road to becoming economically 
self-supporting lies in the field of 
peace. We cannot, in a world 
growing smaller with each year 
and each invention, be indifferent 
to the attitudes, values and des- 
tiny of the 45 million people oc- 
cupying the Italian peninsula. We 
have surely learned by now the 
threat to all constructive values 
offered by hunger, unemployment 
and frustration. 

The democratic process has 
weathered its first great task in 
Italy, but it is still a frail plant, 
lacking, as in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, roots reaching deep into the 
history of the people. We have 
already imposed grave burdens on 
the development of the kind of 
peace-loving, constructive and 
democratic country we would all 





a 
like to see Italy become. Despite 
Italy’s contribution to the defeat 
of Germany, it has had to sup- 
port to date a large British-Polis, 
eccupying force and a smalle; 
American force; peace terms are 
still not settled, and economi, 
help has been of the too-littic 
too-late variety. 

The remarkable thing is the 
discipline and restraint exhibiteq 
by the Italian people under these 
most trying of circumstances. Foo 
rations are at the lowest point in 
recent Italian history; coal sup- 
plies permit only sporadic pro- 
duction. The cost of living has 
risen to 23 times its 1938 level 
whereas wages have risen only 12 
times. Foodstuffs consume almost 
75% of the family budget, leay- 
ing little for anything else, 


The Preservation ef Democracy 


Better conditions than these 
once before led to the overthrow 
of democratic institutions, to the 
hopeless acceptance of “the 
strong man who could get things 
done.” There are today millions 
of people in Italy who can hardly 
be blamed for feeling that their 
condition could not be worse. 
They will endure it, as they have 
been doing, if they have hope— 
if they can believe in the prospect 
of a steady improvement in their 
economic condition. If they ever 
lose that hope and belief, the po- 
litical outlook will become grim, 

It seems at least possible that 
that hope will be lost if UNRRA 
is allowed to lapse without an 
adequate credit having been ar- 
ranged in the meantime. Time is 
growing short. It takes time to 
arrange loan details; more time to 
plan orders and still more to 
secure delivery and to ship. If a 
suitable advance is not made 
shortly, Italy will face a most dif- 
ficult winter. Such foreign ex- 
change as it has will go for fuel 
and food. The process of secur- 
ing raw material will be slow and 
painfully spread out with result- 
ing low standards of living, un- 
employment and the necessity for 
continued restrictive trade prac- 
tices. 

I am not one who believes that 
we should grant or withhold loans 
as a means of bringing pressure 
on the internal political structure 
of other countries. This type of 
dollar diplomacy is dangerous and 
might become a two-edged sword, 
A safer and wiser policy appears 
to me to be to use our enormous 
economic power to hasten recon~ 
struction and to bring about con- 
ditions of full employment and 
rising standards of living through- 
out the world. In this way, we 
strengthen democratic institutions 
by removing economic insecurity 
and fear, and we give people a 
stake in the existing system. 

The current explanation of- 
fered by Washington for the delay 
in acting on the Italian loan ap- 
plication is the Soviet, Yugoslav 
and Greece demand for repara- 
tions from Italy. We cannot, it !s 
said, be put in the position of pro- 
viding Italy with goods to pay 
reparations, 

This argument, while it sounds 
plausible, will not stand analysis. 
The reparations discussions have 
centered around the transfer 0! 
certain existing assets. It has 
nothing in common or in conflict 
with a credit that will enable Italy 
to pay for its necessary imports !n 
the future. In other words, WC 
are not being asked to “provict 
or even loan goods that will be 
paid over in reparations. Our 
concern is that Italy gets back on 
its feet as soon as possible 2@nG 
that we get repaid. We are nat- 
urally concerned to keep repara~ 
tions as low as possible but th¢ 
figures currently being mer 
tioned ($300 million as a ma@x!- 
mum) are not such as seriously 
to prejudice our major objective> 
Cn the other hand, every day W© 
delay granting a loan costs Italy 
heavily in loss of possible pro~ 
duction. The cost to Italy in idle- 
ness the past six months amounts 
to many times any reparations 
figure mentioned. 
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Inflation in Real Estate Prices 


(Continued from page 3476) 
built a home some seven or eight 
years ago which cost him $8,000. 
A few nights ago a total stranger 
walked into his house and offered 
him $16,000 cash on the barrel- 
head. A country banker up-State 
told me a story not long ago of a 
mortgage his bank had held on a 
farm. The mortgage which 
amounted to $4,000 went into de- 
fault some years ago and the bank 
foreclosed. It was stuck with the 
property for years. But when real 
estate began to pick up again the 
bank spent a couple of thousand 
dollars improving the property 
and finally succeeded in dispos- 
ing of it without loss. The other 
day this bank received an appli- 
cation for a mortgage of $12,000 
on the same piece of property. 
But that is not so unusual. Ac- 
cording to an item I recently saw 
in the papers one piece of prop- 
erty was bought and sold in the 
same day at a rise of 100%. 

Stories like these must remind 
us of the sort of thing that hap- 
pened in Rovolutionary France or 
post-war Germany — the classic 
examples of inflation. They re- 
mind us, too, of the sort of thing 
that happened in the stock mar- 
ket in 1929. Something else that 
reminds us of 1929 is that, in- 
credible as it may seem, we have 
so-called experts today who tell 
us that we are in a “new era” in 
real estate and that the lessons of 
past history do not apply. In gen- 
eral] there seem to be two schools 
of thought with respect to the 
probable duration of the current 
real estate boom — those who 
think it will last another five or 
Six years and those who think it 
will last forever. 


Basic Causes of Real Estate Boom 


Before trying to decide whether 
either or neither of these schools 
of thought is correct, let us turn 
to an examination of the basic 
causes of the current boom. 

The first of these causes is an 
actual shortage of housing. This 
shortage had been accumulating 
throughout the entire decade of 
the 1930’s. During that period we 
built an average of only 273,000 
new dwelling units a year. This 
contrasted with a peak construc- 
tion of 900,000 new houses in the 
year 1925. The period of the 
thirties was one of retrogression 
in housing. In not a single year 
Since 1933 has the number of non- 
farm homes built equalled the in- 
crease in non-farm families, much 
less replacing over-age and un- 
safe structures. As a result, by 
1940 there were an_ estimated 
7,000,000 slum dwellings or other 
substandard houses. And it is cur- 
rently estimated that well over 
1,000,000 families are living 
doubled up. In our own State of 
New York we need over a quar- 
ter-million houses right now. 

But the housing shortage can- 
not be measured solely in physi- 
cal terms. It is affected also by 
ability to pay. No one prefers to 
live in a cold-water tenement or 
a run-down shack. The increase 
in national income in the war 
years would have created a hous- 
ing shortage, even if the physical 
Supply of houses had previously 
kept pace with the growth of 
population. Since 1939 there has 
been an enormous rise in the 
ability of people to pay for hous- 
ing. It should not be forgotten 
that as recently as 1940 there 
were 10,000,000 unemployed in 
the country. Income payments to 
individuals have increased from 
$71 billion in 1939 to $161 billion 
last year. Average weekly earn- 
ings of factory workers have gone 
up from $24.58 in 1939 to $42.14 
last March. Beyond that there is 
an abundance of ready cash. De- 
mand deposits and currency in 
the hands of the public have 
trebled in the past seven years. 
Moreover, the pressure for hous- 
ing has been suddenly intensified 
by the end of the war. During 
the war, while the young men 


|were away fighting, many families 
doubled up. Young wives took 
their children and went to live 
with the old folks. Now the young 
men have come home. Most of 
them are getting married or have 
already married. They want 
homes of their own in the com- 
munities where they plan to live 
and work, 

To add to the difficulties, both 
labor and materials in the build- 
ing field are acutely scarce. All 
this concentration of forces has, 
inevitably, hit the real estate mar- 
ket with explosive force. 

We have here the perfect ex- 
ample of an inflationary condi- 
tion — an acute shortage of a 
universally - needed commodity, 
housing, plus a super-abundance 
of the means of payment. Little 
wonder that real estate prices 
have boomed. 


How Long Will It Last? 


The question we have to ask 
ourselves is this: How lasting are 
these inflationary forces likely to 
be? Is it to be expected that the 
post-war inflation in this country 
will be permanent — that it will 
involve a permanent loss in the 
value of the currency as was the 
case in France after the last war 
and as is clearly the case in many 
foreign countries today? Or is this 
a temporary phenomenon like all 
our previous post-war price rises? 

During and after every past 
war in our history the general 
level of prices rose sharply; but in 
every single case prices ultimately 
returned to their pre-war level. 
Sometimes the entire period of 
decline was_ relatively _ short, 
sometimes long; but in all Cases 
the extreme peak of the wartime 
inflation was sliced off pretty 
promptly and pretty drastically. 

It may very well be that the 
general level of prices will rise 
further before it recedes; but this 
much is certain: If we do not 
have a fairly sharp price reaction 
within the next year or two then 
we shall have definitely departed 
from the pattern of all previous 
wartime inflations a pattern 
which has thus far been fairly 
well adhered to. 


Wants No Abrupt Return to 
Pre-war Prices 


Parenthetically I should like to 
say that if we could indulge in 
wishful thinking ‘hen we should 
all wish that there will be no 
abrupt return to pre-war prices. 
Such a reversal could only be ac- 
companied by considerable hard- 
iship in the entire economy. It 
| would make far more burdensome 
the task of carrying our inflated 
na‘ional debt; it would bring on 
business failures, unemployment 
and distress. 

But let us return to the real 
estate picture. We have seen that 
the current high prices are the 
result of an acute shortage plus 
abundant buying power. A good 
many persons have concluded that 
these factors are of durable char- 
acter and thai, accordingly, real 
estate prices must remain high for 
an indefinite time; certainly at 
least five or six years. It is argued 
further that, in any event, the 
level of pay of building workers 
is now much higher than in the 
past; that pay scales have become 
inflexible and that consequently 
there is no basis for expecting a 
reduction in building costs; ergo, 
prices of real property must re- 
main high. 

Let us examine some of the 
premises. First, as to the existing 
scarcity of homes. It must, I think, 
be agreed that it will take several 
years, at least. to overcome the 
physical shortage of dwelling 
units. All other things being equal, 
the shortage of housing is likely 
to continue for some time. But, 
of course, all other things do not 
usually remain equal. 

We have seen that a consider- 
able vart of the existing scarcity 
of houses is due to the fact that 











people have the income and the 
Savings to demand more and bet- 
ter housing. We can recall that in 
the Thirties there was also an 
actual shortage of housing; yet 
we know that houses of all kinds 
went begging on the market at a 
fraction of what it would have 
cost to reproduce them. People 
still needed houses and wanted 
houses but too few of them had 
the money to buy houses. 

Should the level of national in- 
come fall materially; should un- 
employment and depression re- 
turn, then certainly, we would see 
a considerable part of the present 
demand for housing disappear. 
We would again witness houses 
being pressed on the market from 
distress and sold quite possibly at 
prices less than their cost of re- 
production, 


Effect of a Post-war Depression 


In short, there is nothing in the 
real estate field that would render 
it immune from the effects of a 
general post-war depression. 

Here again all of us must hope 
devoutly that nothing of this sort 
will occur. But if it is to be 
avoided we must, somehow, break 
out of the present stalemate that 
grips our country. We must get 
production going and get it going 
fast. The epidemic of strikes and 
the growing disequilibrium be- 
tween costs of production and 
price ceilings have combined to 
deny the public the kind of high- 
quality goods it is eager to buy. 
Instead, in many lines there is 
little but shoddy, inferior goods 
at high prices and black markets 
are flourishing in all directions. 

This situation is threatening to 
bring on another kind of strike— 
a buyers’ strike. This has already 
happened in the real estate field 
on the West Coast. Here is a 
headline from the Wall Street 
Journal of June 3. It reads: 
“Home Buying Strike. Public 
Balks as Prices on West Coast 
Houses Double Pre-war Level.” 
The dispatch quotes one Los 
Angeles broker as saying: “I have 
clients come in here who say they 
are sick and tired of answering 
ads only to learn that some dump 
would cost three times what it 
is worth even these days.” If that 
public psychology develops, pro- 
duction may come too late and the 
long-deferred post-war prosperity 


mav prove short-lived and 
illusory. 

I do not venture any predic- 
tions. I merely say that these 


things could flow out of the con- 
fused. muddled condition in which 
our economy now flounders. 


Monetary Inflation at Peak 


Following this line of thought, 
we have to ask ourselves whether 
the factor of demand on the 
monetary side is as durable a 
factor as has widely been sup- 
posed. It is true that we have 
emerged from the war with 
enormous accumulations of ready 
cash — money in the bank and 
currency. This inflation of our 
money supplv was a consequence 
of wartime deficit financing. But 
it should be noted that this factor 
of inflation has now ceased to 
operate. The national budget is 
close to a balance. So far from 
increasing, the debt has actually 
been reduced in recent months. 
There is no reason to look for any 
substantial deflation in bank de- 
posits; but the inflation of the 
money supply has ended. The fire 
that has beer built will continue 
ta.burn for some time but no more 
fuel is being added to the flame. 
The pressure in the boiler may 
remain high; but it is not rising. 
Historically a continued rise in 
prices has required a continued 
expansion of money; when the 
money suptly ceases to expand 
the price rise is usually near its 
end. 

Now what of the argument that 
is made to the effect that real 
estate prices are bound to stay up 
at present levels or better because 








high labor costs will prevent the 
construction of lower cost homes? 

It is, I believe, a fallacy. Real 
estate prices, as I have already 
pointed out, are not governed by 
costs of reproduction. All of us 
know of innumerable examples in 
recent years when homes of all 


sorts, particularly in the high 
price field, went begging at a 
fraction of reproduction cost. 


When demand fails, reproduction 
cost means nothing. 

But let us suppose that demand 
continues keen for many years. 
Is it still inevitably true that a 
shoddy, jerry-built bungalow is 
going to continue to cost $10,000 
or more as is often the case to- 
day? I certainly hope not. The 
man who is making $50 a week 
cannot afford to pay $100 a month 
for the purchase of a house. If the 
great majority of American men 
and women of small and moderate 
income are to have decent homes 
of their own, prices must sooner 
or later come down from their 
present levels, and high wages 
will not stand in the way. Since 
1920 technological skill has made 
it possible for the automobile in- 
dustry to produce a better car at 
far less cost while virtually 
doubling the pay of workers. 


Home Building Costs Can Be 
Reduced 


Perhaps nothing so spectacular 
as that is possible in housing; yet 
there is plainly room for in- 
creased savings and_ increased 
efficiency. It is said that a sub- 
stantial $6,500 pre-war house can 
be built today for $10,000. If, 
however, in ihe long run a 
mass market for $10,000 houses 
does not exist, ways will probably 
be found in our competitive sys- 
tem to reduce costs. 

I would not be so rash as to 
predict when the current real 
estate inflation will come a 
cropper. But I will assert that 
there is no solid basis for the as- 
sumption that we are in any “new 
era” or on any “permanent high 
plateau” in the field of real es- 
tate values. 

Real estate prices, as in the 
past, will fluctuate with general 
economic conditions. If hard times 
come again real estate will suffer 
like everything else. Apart from 
general economic factors, the 
present real estate market is 
clearly a product of inflation. Ul- 
timately the factor of inflation 
will wear off and when that hav- 
pens, some of the water will be 
squeezed out of real estate. 

We look back upon the Thirties 
as a period of intense problems. 
Only within the past few years 
have our thrift institutions over- 
come the difficulties of defaulted 
mortgages and frozen real estate 
which developed in that period. 
But the real problems occurred 
much earlier, at a*ttime when we 
thought we had no problems, The 
headaches and heartaches of the 
Thirties were the product of the 
mistakes of the boom times be- 
fore. It was the loans we made 
when prices were high and every- 
thing was booming that caused 
the sleepless nights years later. 
Once again prices are high and 
booming. Once again we _ are 
drinking the wine of inflation 
which will surely give us some 
more headaches tomorrow. 

The immediate desire for ex- 
pansion of loan portfolios must 
not blind us to the very real 
hazards of this time. Our chief 
reliance must be upon ourselves, 
upon our common sense, experi- 
ence and judgment. Upon the de- 
gree to which we exercise mod- 
eration and understanding in this 
current real estate inflation will 
depend our salvation in the years 
ahead. 


— 


Ralph Carr Incorporates 


BOSTON, MASS.— Ralph F. 
Carr & Co., 31 Milk Street, is now 
doing business as a corporation. 
Officers are Ralph F. Carr, Presi- 
dent, and William S. Thompson, 
Treasurer. Both were partners in 
the predecessor organization. 





Morgan Stanley Offers 
Ohio Edison Common 


An underwriting group headed 
by Morgan Stanley & Co. on 
June 26 offered to the publie a 
new issue of 204,153 shares of 
common stock, $8 par value, of 
Ohio Edison Co. The stock is 
priced at $41.25 per share. 

The company will use net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the stoek, 
estimated at $7,961,784, for the 
construction of additions to its 
properties. During 1946 approxi-— 
mately $5,000,000 is expected to 
be spent for ordinary property 
additions. During 1946 or immedi- 
ately thereafter the company ex- 
pects to spend another $7,000,000 
for the installation of approxi- 
mately 55,000 kilowatts of addi- 
tional steam-electric generating 
capacity. 

In addition to the shares new 
being offered, the company has 
outstanding 1,795,847 shares of 
common stock, all of which are 
owned by The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. Ohio Edison im 
turn owns all of the issued and 
outstanding common _ stock of 
Pennsylvania Power Co. 

Ohio Edison generates electric 
energy and distributes it in 236 
communities in Ohio, including 
Akron, Youngstown, and Spring-— 
field, as well as in rural areas. 
The company also sells electric 
energy at wholesale to ten mu- 
nicipalities and four other elee- 
tric companies in Ohio. 


Transfer Curb Membership 


At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the New 
York Curb Exchange held June 


19, announcement was made of 
the transfer of regular member- 
ship from Arthur W. Pearce to 
Leonard B. Geis of Newburger & 
Hano, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The board also approved the 
election to associate membership 
of the following to become ef- 
fective July 1, 1946: 

Louis Orchin of Kalk, Voorhis 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

Richard D. Frankenbush of 
Frankenbush & Co., New York, 
ms Os 











NOTICE OF REDEMPTION te 
To the Holders of 


GULF STATES 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


First Mortgage and Refunding Bonds, 
Series D 3'.%, Due May 1, 1969 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that pure 
Suant to the provisions of the Indenture 
dated September 1, 1926 between Gulf States 
Utilities Company and The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, trustee (Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
Successor Trustee), as supplemented and 
modified, and pursuant to the provisions ef 
the aforesaid Bonds, Gulf States Utilities 
Company has exercised its option to call for 
redemption, and will redeem and pay, on 
July 26, 1946, all of said Bonds of Series D 
at 107% of the principal amount thereof, 
together with interest accrued thereon t@ 
said date of redemption, being the redemp- 
tion price specified in said Indenture as 
supplemented and modified and in the 
Bonds. Under the terms of said Indenture 
as supplemented and modified, all of said 
Bonds have ceased to be entitled to the hem 
thereof, and from and after July 26, 
interest on all of said Bonds will cease. 

All said Bonds should be presented for 
payment and redemption at the principal 
office of Central Hanover Bank and Trpst 
Company, 70 Broadway, New York 15, N. ¥. 
with all appurtenant coupons due on and 
after November 1, 1946. Bonds registered 
as to principal should be accompanied by 
duly executed written instruments of transe 
fer in blank. 


GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 
By R. S. NELSON, President 
Dated June 26, 1946. 





PAYMENT IN FULL IMMEDIATELY 


Holders of Gulf States Utilities Company 
First Mortgage and Refunding Bonds 
Series D called for redemption by the fere= 
going Notice of Redemption may immedi- 
ately obtain the full redemption price of 
said Bonds, including interest thereon te 
July 26, 1946, by surrendering such Bonds, 
with all appurtenant coupons required by 
said Notice of Redemption, at the aforesaid 
office of Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, with which, as Trustee as afore=- 
said, funds sufficient for such payment have 
been deposited. 


GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 
By R. S. NELSON, President. 
Dated June 26, 1946. 


-_ 
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L—By WALTER WHYTE== 


Market now down more than 
10 points from level at which 
selling was advised. See some 
support just under 200 but 
not enough to go long. 





Remember how that one 
word “inflation” was going to 
change everything; how it 
would take a stock selling at 
10 and boot it up to 30 or 50, 
or even 100? Well, that was 
last week, and the week be- 
fore. Today, there are some 
doubts. Maybe there is some- 
thing wrong with the market? 
Maybe the mysterious “they” 
who are responsible for 
everything you guessed 
wrong about, are doing some 
selling? Maybe this; maybe 
that. You can get ulcers 
worrying about what these 
omnipotent “they” are doing 
and still lose money. 

* % 

Last week when the col- 
umn was written the indus- 
trials were selling at about 
210, and the so-called con- 
servative forecasts called for 
a rise to about 230. Of course 
these were couched in ele- 
gant phrases. They pointed 
out that business indications 
were good and that for the 
long pull everything would 
be just lovely. 

* * * 

Me, I don’t know anything 
about the long pull and 
whether it will be lovely or 
not. All I know is that weeks 
ago when the averages first 
crossed 210, I saw something 
rotten and it wasn’t in Den- 
mark. At that time there were 
a lot of explanations about 
strikes and then the failure of 
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|| vantage of whatever strength 


you could get all kinds of rea- 
'sens why you should continue 
_ta stay bullish and the little 
‘flies in the ointment, like 
strikes, etc., were just tem- 
porary affairs. In any case I 
advised readers to take ad- 


there was by getting out. 
a 7K * 


I was fully aware that cash 
was cheap and stocks might 
go higher. I even said that I 
didn’t expect to get the top 
eighth and used an old Wall 
Street cliche, ‘“‘Bulls can make 
money; bears can make 
money; pigs can’t,” to illus- 
trate my point. I don’t know 
how many readers followed 
my advice and frankly I don’t 
care. I still get paid. 

* K * 


Well, all through May and 
June the averages didn’t bet- 
ter the 210 figure by much. 
On May 29 they managed to 


cross 212, but that was all. 
k a8 * 


aged to get through to new 
highs and enthusiasm started 
again. In commenting on the 


The rails, however, man-| 


that reflection comes along I 
won’t be surprised. I intend 
to recommend buying then. 
Meanwhile I intend to sit pat 
and let the others worry 
about what to do next. 

* * * 

A few weeks ago I implied 
that if mechanics permitted 
the time was ripe for short 
selling. If anybody went short 
I suggest that they note that 
the averages are now down to 
the early April support point. 
This doesn’t mean that a solid 
base is forming. But it does 
mean that a warning has been 
posted. 

* * 

Where new buying is con- 
cerned I still see no reason to 
hop in. Maybe before the 
next column is written it will 
be time. I will, however, have 
to see much more positive ac- 
tion than I have seen up to 
now. 

More next Thursday. 

—Walter Whyte 

[The views expressed in this 

article do not necessarily at any 


time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 





spite the confirmation of one 
average by the other, it didn’t 
indicate the start of a new 
bull market. 

* a % 


In the past few days you| 


rail action I warned that oni 
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Benguet Consol. Mng. 


Stock at $3 Per Share 


Public offering was made June 
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saw the market dwindle down | 21 by Allen & Co., as sole under- 
to under 200 and the cries of | oeipe vd of 702,302 spares of, cept 
i Sat | tal stock of Benguet Consolida 

tg age Re gp rent 8 os ‘Mining Co., Philippine Islands. 

planations had! The stock was priced at $3 per 
something to do with the|share. The offering does not rep- 
OPA and price control. Any- resent new financing by the com- 
body who can read knew | pany; the shares offered being 


. part of the holdings of Allen & 
very well that price control | Co., who will retain 534,967 shares 


ras over. It was just a ques-| for investment. _ 
tion of time. Others blamed a|} Benguet Consolidated was or- 


. , . | ganized in 1903 under the laws of 
2g pre. roti strike. And ‘the Philippine Islands, and was 
so 1t went. 


|engaged at the time of the Jap- 

S * * | anese invasion, principally in the 
: | business of mining and milling 

, have repeatedly said I gold ore in the Philippines. Ben- 
don’t know the reasons why  guet was the second largest gold 
the market goes down or why | producer under the American 
it goes up. I have also said Flag. It had an unbroken divi- 


’ : |dend record from 1916 up to and 
I'm not concerned with rea- | including the third quarter of 
sons. 


I prefer profits to ex-/|1941, during which period the 
planations. The market in its | company distributed in excess of 
own way had said there was | $36,000,000 in cash dividends, in 


addition to 11,000,000 shares in 
se — That was _stock dividends. Their largest cash 
enough for me. 


The “whys” | distribution was $5,100,000 in 1939, 
and ‘‘wherefores”’ I leave to | plus 100% stock dividend. Sole 
others ‘capitalization consists of 12,000,- 
. | 000 shares. 

It is also engaged in the mining 
of chrome under an_ operating 
contract with Consolidated Mines, 
Inc., whose properties contain the 
largest known deposits of refrac- 
tory chrome ore in the world. 
Shipment from these properties to 
the United States began in March, 
1946, and are scheduled to con- 
tinue monthly. 

Due to the Japanese invasion, 
no mining operations have been 
conducted since December, 1941, 
but rehabilitation work, in which 
more than 1,000 men are engaged, 
is now in progress. During the 
normal operations of these mines, 
approximately 10,000 men were 
employed, The company estimates 
that it has more than sufficient 
cash on hand for its rehabilita- 
tion. By reason of its war losses, 
the company expects to recover 
a substantial sum under the Phil- 
ippine War Damage Bill recently 


bs ak * 


I do know that we are not 
getting production. I also 
know that this lack of produc- 
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Backlogs 


The first of the two economic 
facts is that we are far from hav. 
ing made good the great shortages | 
in durable goods which accumu- | 
lated during the long national | 
defense and war period. We have 
houses to build, house furnish— 
ings to supply, automobiles to| 
produce and factories to re-equip | 
and modernize. We have consid- | 
erable amounts of public works | 
the construction of which was de 
ferred during the war period. | 
Finally there is an_ indefinite | 
amount of foreign demand for our | 
goods—a demand limited only by 
our willingness to lend or give | 
foreigners the money to pay for 
them. 


Ye 


Money Supply 
The second major economic 
factor is that before and during 
the war period we created a 
great pile ui stuff whicn we call | 


per currency outside of banks | 
plus the demand deposit liabili- 
ties, or promises to pay of the com- 
mercial banks. The latter is the 
major part of it. Many people do | 
not realize it but since 1933 we 
have multiplied the supply of 
this money six times. We have) 
multiplied it three times since | 
1939. The result is a pile of paper 
claims against non-existent goods. 
You all understand, of course, 
that we have expanded the money 
supply by first printing govern 
ment bonds and then lodging them 
with the commercial banks. The | 
acquirement of such bonds by the 
commercial banks is matched by 


pay — that 
promises 


is, 
we transfer to each 
there are not equivalent goods for 
exchange, present or prospective. 


Abnormal Boom 


But in the meantime the pres— 
ence of that excess supply of 
money, plus the big demand for 


factors out of which a period of 
high-level production and rising 
prices of an abnormal or boom 


alysts with 
time to time *%® not fight about 
it very much: 


to which the Btherwise expected 
period of highyproduction may be 
affected by what some of us call 
the framewor® factors—that is, 
the direct or iadirect compulsions 
by governmené incorporated in 
public policy. Secondly, they con 
sider whether» the prospective 
boom, supposir® we have it, can 
be perpetuated. Finally, they con 


almost exclusively determinable 
from consideration of the frame. 
work factors alone. 


One could be-.over-optimistic in 


high production, But we have al 
ready seen strike interruption of 
production in -* proportions 


meant, first, that these 
stoppages of _.production 
been the sociaHy permissible and 
regularly practiced prelude to 
governmental appeasement 
strike demands. To labor leaders 
prevention of production 


nocent became the proven, 
wanted 


rivalries. 


of a reversal. 











San Francisco — Santa Barbara signed by President Truman. Its 
Monterey — —o Sacramento claim will be in excess of $10,- 





000,000. 





strike-prevention of production. 


| demand. 


money. It consists of coin and pa- | 


and Economic Morals 


(Continued from first page) \ 
| 
| 


Aside from that, there are good 
reasons for believing that produc. 


_tion will go forward. We should 


remember first, that the demand 
for goods which has accumulated 
is a demand for goods that people 
know about, like those they have 
owned previously, that they be- 
lieve are necessary to them and 
that they know they want and 
think they can afford. The pres- 
ent big demand can almost be 
characterized as a “sure thing” 
I do not, for example, 
find people in industry who have 
much doubt of their ability to sel] 
nearly anything they can produce. 

Secondly, it is well to remem— 
ber that to meet this demand it is 
not necessary to invest over-large 
sums of money in new tools of 
production. The facilities for 
producing the wanted goods are 
mostly in existence despite need 
for renovation and modernization. 
This is important because it means 
that the production of wanted 
goods is cut free in a certain mea— 


' sure from the effects of direct and 


indirect profit restriction by Gov— 
ernment. It is perfectly true that 
people do not invest their money 
in production facilities except in 
the expectation of making a prof- 
it. But once they have turned 


| their money into bricks and mor-— 
| tar they have irrevocably given a 
| hostage to the future and must 


then face the fact that ours is not 
only a make-a-profit economy, 


| but it is also an avoid-a-loss eco- 
| nomy. 
| though profits 


This means that even 
are small or 


absent, exisiting product:on facilit- 


the creation of bank promises to | 
deposits — which | 


| 
| 


| 


accustomed goods, constitute the | 


| ties must, in order to minimize 
|losses, be operated to whatever 
extent customers will buy. Per- 
haps I can illustrate my point by 


| remarking that, again in industry, 
other as money, but against which | — : 4 


I hear no talk of stopping produc- 
tion in general because profits are 
unsatisfactory. It is quite true 
that preference is competitively 
required to be given to producing 
those items where the most profit, 
or least loss, is to be experienced. 
But production, within existing 
capacities, will go forward, I am 


sure, as long as customers will 


buy, 
/money, and as long as the act of 


sort, is the al expectation. | 
This is so trug,that business an—| 
m I talk from) 


ey turn, as we) 
must do, to considering the extent | 


sider, supposin® the boom must | 
end, what kind of a world we will | 
find ourselves in then. This last is | 


holding that nothing could pre- | 
vent us from héving a waetne of | turally arises is whether such a 


ap- | 35, 
proximating civil revolution. The | paper money I : 
long apathy of the public has| Of history is universal and unl- 
strike | form that those sorts of booms 


have | 


sibility of more or less continuous |! end. 


even with depreciating 
producing means that the loss will 
be less than the loss resulting 
from closing down. 


In that respect I doubt that the 
authorities who have been ma 
nipulating a notable price wage 
squeeze of profits, aside from such 
as may have subversive intent, 
will pursue the squeeze to the 
point where there is greater loss 
in operating than in closing down. 

I conclude, therefore, that since 
the demand is for accustomed 


goods, since the facilities for pro- 
ducing them are already in ex- 


istence, and since we have arti- 
ficially multiplied our money 
supply. we are fairly sure to have 


a period of substantial, even 
_ boom, production. 
| 
Timing the Boom 
The next question which na- 


boom is likely to continue for- 
| ever. The boom we are entering 
is, in my opinion, essentially a 
boom and the record 


always come to an end. The rec- 


ord is also substantially uniform 
‘in indicating that the longer the 


o f| boom is fed its paper money diet, 
'the more serious is the sub- 
by | sequent economic _ indigestion. 


strikes to the-injury of the in| That any such boom must sooner 

if | or later collapse is also to be con- 

heartless, way to get what they | cluded from close reasoning about 

in ‘the course of their its technical nature, 
In recent weeks, this) Which we do not now have the 

apathy and these conditions may | time. 

have experienced the beginning | 


but to do 


We come next, then, to the more 


But until we are difficult question of just when the 


sure, we mustsnot dismiss the pos- prospective boom will come to an 
To me the most fundamen- 
‘tally valid answer is that it will 
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come to an end when expansion 
of the supply of money in use 
has been terminated, for that has 
been the manner in which previ- 
ous booms have eventually met 
their Waterloo. But that again is 
no answer because we do not 
know when the monetary infla— 
tion is to be terminated, or how 
much of previous monetary infla— 
tion is yet to find its delayed ex 
pression. The reason we do not 
know these things is, to put it 
harshly but accurately, that 
money in America has largely be- 
come the plaything of politics. 
We long ago cut loose from gold 
and made it a crime for citizens 
to possess or use gold for money. 
We have established no other 
non-political base for or check up-— 
on stability in the money supply. 
We have, moreover, through 
wage, price, production, ration, 
subsidy, trade, and tax controls 
substantially substituted bureau-— 
cratic for voluntary and competi- 
tive decision as to how the 
money, once issued, is to be em- 
ployed. 

In this connection it is to be 
noted that our fiscal and monetary 
authorities seem to have dedi- 
cated themselves to perpetuation 
of artificially low interest rates. 
We may squirm and try to wrig— 
gle out of it as much as we can 
but in the end we must face the 
inevitable conclusion that the 
only possible way to keep money 
rates artificially low is to supply 
new money faster than people 
want to or are allowed to use it. 


Next it should be noted that 
even with a federal budget in 
balance there is outstanding, 
nevertheless, a huge quantity of 
war savings bonds bearing un- 
attractively low interest rates. 
These bonds are cashable at the 
holder’s option. If they are cashed 
one of the reasons is likely to be 
that the interest rate is unsatis- 
factory to the holders. Therefore, 
in maintaining an artificially low 
interest rate, expediency may dic- 
tate that the refinancing be part- 
ly accomplished by putting addi- 
tional bonds into commercial 
banks. This will, of course, fur- 
ther multiply the money supply. 
We must face the grim fact that 
an easy money policy and a 
“print-the-money” policy are es- 
sentially the same thing. 

These several factors suggest 
that the termination of expansion 
in the money supply in use may 
be further away than American 
precedent would indicate. More 
over, this concept finds fortifica 
tion in political reliance on the 


previously noted-basis for expect- | 


ing large scale production for a 
while. Group thinking is nearly 
always short-sighted. Hence any 
popular urge to do something 
promptly about the root cause of 
our monetary difficulties must be 
undermined by the probability 
that at least for a little while 
everybody will seem to be happy. 
This enables our policy makers to 
Proceed about as they wish and 
regardless of the grief they may 
be building up for the future. 
“After me the deluge” is still 
practiced as a_ political axiom; 
and the fact that the future gen- 


eration has never done anything | 


for us too often obscures the fact 


that it is only to future generations | 


that we can ever repay what we 
got from past generations. 


After the Boom 


But supposing we do have a 
boom for a while, and then that 
boom comes to an end: What then 
will be our situation? My own 
thought is that it can be very 
Serious. The basic reasoning be- 

ind. such an attitude is neither 
difficult nor lengthy. Thus if we 
80 through the reconstruction 
Period with a continuous squeeze 
On profits; if, in addition, we keep 
taxation of income from invest 
ment steeply progressive; then we 
Still will not, as I have pointed 
out, too greatly interfere with the 
back-log production of custom 
ary goods with existing facilities. 
But what we will have done will 





have been to have sadly and seri_ 
ously undermined the incentive to 
invest in new or expanded enter- 
prise. Yet it is only by invest- 
ment in new and expanding pro- 
duction for market that new, self- 
sustaining, productive jobs can be 
created. These latter are precise- 
ly and exactly what we are going 
to need desperately as our work 
ers finish making good the short- 
ages in customary goods. 

New self-sustaining jobs come 
only from new productive invest- 
ment. When some John Jones 
invests his money to build a 
corner store there is a new clerk- 
ing job for some John Smith 
thenceforth to fill. By the produc- 
tive investment of money the en- 
vironment is created in which peo- 
ple can go to work and produce 
the marketable values which will 
cover their continuing wage. 
Ponder as one will, there is no 
other way to create in America a 
new self-sustaining job. Yet new 
jobs are becoming more necessary 
than ever before. This is not only 
because old jobs will disappear 
as shortages are made up in old 
goods; it is also because incen-— 
tives are now present for employ- 
ers to minimiZe the number of 
workers they hire. Thus labor is 
very costly and undependable for 
continuous service. Interest rates 
are low, thus inviting manufac- 
turers to replace labor with labor 
saving machinery on _ borrowed 
money. Labor saving. should 
never be condemned because it is 
prerequisite to economic prog 
ress: We cannot produce more and 
better goods unless by increased 
efficiency we can produce an ex-— 
isting quantity and quality of 
goods with less labor. But with 
labor once freed, that labor must 
become chronically unemployed 
unless there is job-creating in-— 
vestment to match the job- 
diminishing investment. 

The second reason why the de- 
pression into which we may fall 
could be pronounced and prolong- 
ed is that having entered that de 
pression in a period of artificially 
low interest rates there can be 
little if any possibility of further 
lowering of rates to reduce in- 
terest costs on long-time projects 
and so to stimulate their initi- 
ation. We will have shot our bolt 
to aggravate a boom instead of 
saving it to ameliorate a depres-— 
sion. 

The third reason why the de 
pression may be serious is to be 
found in the unparalleled rigidity 
of wage cost, which is about 
three-quarters of all costs in 
America. Thus as demand recedes 
in the depression it is almost cer- 
tain that organized labor will b.t 
terly resist a reduction in wage 
cost to permit prices to shrink 
and profits to stimulate at the 
very times when these wiil be 
most needed to offset the other-— 
wise shrinking volume. So, in 
stead of balanced reductions all 
around to sustain as much pro- 
duction and employment as pos-— 
sible, we are almost surely going 
to take our licking in the form of 
reduced production and mounting 
unemployment. 

On the other hand, certain vi- 
cious, self-stimulating spirals of 
deflation are likely to be less 
evident in the..forthcoming de- 
pression than in past depressions. 
Our stock market, for example, is 
on a cash basis. This means that 
as people sell their stocks the 
money is not extinguished by 
using it to pay down the bank 
loans. Instead the money can be 
retained by the seller of the stock 
to spend if he wishes. This is in 
marked contrast to the 1929-32 
situation where a record-breaking 
liquidation of bank credit meant 
that people were extinguishing 
their money by.using it to pay 
down bank loans that washed out 
of existence the corresponding 
deposits we use fer money. On 
balance there resulted a major, 
shutting off of money return to 
market in the purchase of goods 
and services. 


Next it is to be noted that much | 


of our demand deposits is based 





on bank holdings of Government 
bonds. The banks are stuck with 
the bonds and cannot sell them in 
great quantity. This means to me 
that a general and self-energizing 
vicious spiral of bank credit dis— 
appearance is likely to be less 
evident than on previous occa-— 
sions. Banks will be unable to 
engage in a competitive race for 
liquidity. This, by the way, is 
about the only meritorious con 
sequence of our fiscal and mone 
tary policy that I have been able 
to detect. 

Well the natural question is, 
what is to be done about all this. 
As business men our duty, it 
seems to me, is obviously to keep 
ourselves as much aware as we 
can of the possible or probable 
developments which lie in store 
for us. Then we have to shape 
our oOWn company policies to 
meet the envisioned circum 
stances. This is a cold-blooded 
proposition that is ever-present 
and indeed constitutes a large 
part of intelligent management 
and industrial statemanship. 

There is, however, another side 
of the matter for which we have 
responsibility not as businessmen 
to our employers but as citizens 
to each other. This leads me to 
a brief consideration of the 
framework factors which I have 
thus far touched upon but lightly. 
I think those factors will deter 
mine the kind of country in which 


we and our children will tive 
out our lives. 
* % Bd 


The Crisis in Economic Morals 

I think more and more people 
are concluding not only that we 
have a political and economic 
crisis but that underlying this 
there is a deeper, moral and cul 
tural crisis. That crisis is in the 
realm of ideas or ideologies, of 
fundamental social and even 
religious faiths. It is a war be~- 
tween concepts conerning desir 
able ways for people to live to- 
gether under government, and of 
the relationships of the governed 
to their government. We have 
need to reestablish the principles 
underlying the wholly abnormal 
but extraordinarily successful 
American way of life if we are 
either to preserve it or to abandon 
it with knowledge of what we do. 
For those who doubt the wisdom 
of spending time. on social or 
moral faiths I can only say that in 
my judgment on the outcome of 
the battle of ideas will depend the 
future material well being of our 
people. The outcome has more to 
do with the long time real income 
of all of us, if you wish to be 
savagely mercenary about it, than 
anything else of which I am 
aware. 


Evolution of Our Abnormal 
Economic Framework 


I guess the beginning of the 
American experiment started with 
Christ, who taught the indepen 
dent worth of each individual. 
That must have been a strange and 
revolutionary doctrine for it is 
in conflict with the established 
laws of biology upon which racial 
survival rests. Let me _ sketch 
briefly why the idea of indepen 
dent worth or, as we call it, in- 
dividual liberty and freedom, is 
in conflict with biological law. I 
think it the quickest way to de- 
pict the sharp lines of the intel- 
lectual battle. 

Man, we all understand, is born 
with capacities for pain or plea 
sure and for their anticipations 
as fear and hope. In a non 
religious sense he and his survival 
on earth are completely control 
led by the functioning of these 
innate capacities. His hungers, 
for example, drive him to ex- 
ploit his environment in satisfac- 
tion of his needs, without which 
he must perish; but he is self 
limited, and so self-preserved, in 
doing this by pain he may en 
counter and dislike of mounting, 
over-exertion. Each one of us 
carries within himself what econ- 
omists call a demand curve and 
a supply curve. Our appetites 
and hopes are the demand, our 


exertions the cost of supplying it. 
They will balance at the point of 
maximum satisfaction in terms of 
the exertion to supply it. 

You can prove this on yourself 
by setting a bowl of candy across 
the room. Each time you want a 
piece you walk across and get it. 
A time will come when the addi 
tional piece and the satisfaction 
it gives are not worth the effort 
of walking across the room to get 
it. But put the bowl on the table 
beside you—you will find that 
with the diminished exertion of 
getting it you will eat more. You 
may even keep at it until you en 
counter an abdominal pain deter 
rent! A basic law rooted in 
biology is that men seek to ex 
ploit their environment to satisfy 
their wants with the minimum 
exertion. 

But it is a grim fact that to 
each man his fellowmen are part 
of the environment to be ex 
ploited for survival and satisfac 
tion of want, even though ultimate 
survival of all rests exclusively 
upon exploitation of natural re 
sources. 

Next we may note that there is 
variation in the characteristics of 
species — another requisite of 
racial survival rooted in biology. 
This means, as everyone knows, 
that different people have dif 
ferent capacities for this or that 
endeavor and equally have dif 
ferent ambitions or desires. But 
this, in turn, means that in any 
community there will always be 
some who have greater lust for 
power over their fellowmen and 
equally have greater capacity to 
secure and organize that power. 
As rulers they can live by coer 
cively exploiting the endeavors of 
their fellowmen as the way of 
life affording them the maximum 
satisfaction for the minimum ex 
ertion. Such exploitation in his 
tory has covered the range from 
petty graft to human slavery. 


Nature of Coercion 


But of what does power over 
another really consist? Since be 
havior is ruled by pain and plea 
sure, by fear and hope, power to 
coerce another ultimately comes 
down to capacity to introduce 
pain and deprivation into the in 
dividual’s environment. Without 
it no person can ultimately coerce 
another or compel him to do any 
thing whatsoever. 


It is this power to hurt and to 
take without paying that is 
sought by those who would rule; 
when they get it they are the 
rulers. In short, they are govern- 
ment. The modern names for the 
ultimate coercive powers are, of 
course, “fine,” imprisonment” and 
“execution.” In earlier days the 
list included torture and the pro 
longing of painful death to the 
extent that cruel ingenuity could 
devise. Long ago these were 
abolished in civilized society only 
to be reintroduced by the bar 
barian regimes with which we 
have recently been warring. 


A Government Monopoly 


Government in organizing the 
instruments of coercion disarms 
and deprives all others of similar 
power. For example, you cannot 
spank your child except by toler 
ance of government, and you are 
prevented from doing it too hard 
by the government’s superior 
power to coerce. Government 
possesses the monopoly of coer 
cion; government and compulsion 
are philosophically identical. 


The Normal Society 
Granted the biological law of 
variation in characteristics, it 
then follows, as night follows day, 
that the most normal form of 





| society on earth is one in which 
a few with extraordinary capacity 








to do so have secured unto them- 
selves and successors this mo- 
nopoly of coercion and through 
it they rule and exploit the rest. 
Casual inspection of history 
reveals this to be the typical and 
natural form of society, from the 
nomad chief, through the “divine” 
king to the modern dictator. It is 
the form that conforms to biology; 
it is the form to which others tend 
to be dragged back; it is the 
society in which most babies are 
soon taught—the new word is 
“indoctrinated”—that their lot in 
life is to think and to labor as 
they are commanded by their 
rulers under threat of depriva- 
tion, pain and death. 

With this in mind we may per- 
haps understand how radical and 
revolutionary—and how abnormal 
too—was the doctrine of in- 
dividual worth and personal free- 
dom. We can understand how 
equally natural it was for the to- 
talitarian dictatorships to reap- 
pear. And we can understand too 
why those regimes must bitterly 
resist the Christian doctrine until 
and unless they can employ its 
religious hope and fear with 
respect to post-mortem status to 
reinforce their mortal coercions. 


Institutions for Freedom 

For seventeen centuries after 
Christ western culture sought in- 
stitutional means of implementing 
His revolutionary concept of in- 
dividual worth. The implementa- 
tion was but slowly evolved. It 
was gradually discovered that 
basic implementation was to be 
found in practicing and enforcing 
the Golden Rule, but stated in the 
form of a double negative. It 
was found that to give dignity and 
liberty to each individual it was 
first necessary to protect him 
from coercion—that is, injury and 
predation—by others. “Do not do 
to others what you do not want 
them to do to you,” was the state- 
ment which proved capable of in- 
stitutional implementation. 

John Locke finally phrased it 
as moral law in words like this: 
There is an inner reason which 
“teaches all mankind who will 
but consult it that, being all equal 
and independent, no one ought 
to harm another in his life, health, 
liberty or possessions.” Locke 
died seventy years before our 
Constitution was written, but 
many people consider him its 
philosophical father as Christ was 
its spiritual father. 


The Fundamental Distinction 


If no one is to harm another in 
his person or property, that is, if 
no one is to coerce another and 
all are thus to be free, then there 
must of course, be government 
coercion to prevent the strong 
from despoiling the weak. The 
monopoly of coercion—the police 
power—is thus present in every 
ordered society whether it be bar- 
barian and totalitarian or whether 
it be Christian and civilized. But 
the tremendous distinction be- 
tween the two societies is as 
fundamental as it is too dimly 
perceived by too many. That dis- 
tinction lies in the purposes for 
which government’s monopoly of 
coercion shall be employed. One 
purpose is illustrated by all the 
normal societies on earth and in 
history. It is not only to main- 
tain order between people; but it 
is also to secure those who gov- 
ern in the continued exercise of 
the power; it is for them to de- 
spoil some of the governed in 
order to buy political obeisance 
or armed support from the rest; 
it is to rob Peter to pay Paul; it 
is to attack and destroy opposing 
leadership before it can be organ-— 
ized: it is to be employed as those 

(Continued on page 3512) 
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who wield it see fit to wield it in 
gratification of lust for power; 
and it is in that lust and still fur- 
ther to fortify their position of 
domestic domination that they 
must often tend to lead their 
people into war. The origins of 
war lie within rather than be- 
tween countries. War is the ex- 
ternal manifestation of the internal 
growth of coercive power. It is 
axiomatic, even in America I may 
Say, that nearly always the first 
use to which those who govern 
put the power they possess—if 
they can—is to entrench them- 
selves in its exercise and to ex- 
pand its scope. Power feeds upon 
power; that is a law of nature. 

The opposite employment of 
government coercion, in defiance 
of the laws of nature, finally had 


glorious fruition in the American 
society, where, however incon-— 








gruous it may sound in an assem-— 
blage of hard-headed business 
men, the Golden Rule was at least 
implemented among men. It was 
implemented by enforcing it in 
the double negative so that free 
men could voluntarily practice it 
in the affirmative if they desired. 
In this society the significant 
decision was that the monopoly of 
coercion held by government 
should be used for no other pur- 
pose than to prevent people from 
coercing each other, thus estab-— 
lishing among a numerous people 
what I like to call the “voluntary” 
society. The “pay-off” in mount- 
ing material well-being for adopt 
ing and adhering to this basic 
morality has been little short of a 
miracle. Why this is true and in 
deed why it must necessarily be 


true is not difficult to compre- 
hend and to demonstrate; but that 
inquiry, also, is beyond the scope 
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love morals, 
good sense dictate the 
course of action; but I think most 
Americans would rather be right 
than be rich. 

The Constitution embodied the 
great Christian but biologically 
abnormal doctrine by which we in 
this country have lived. The rea- 
son that it is a great document is 
that it sought throughout to con- 
fine government coercion to the 
preventing of coercion between 
men — coercion was employed 
only to cancel out coercion. The 
Constitution bristles with pro-— 
hibitions upon the exercise of 
government power; checks and 
balances are built into it to inhibit 
power’s feeding upon power; 
terms are placed upon offices so 
that people in them can be got 
out of them before they become | 


permanently entrenched. The 
Bill of Rights, like that other 
great moral document, the Ten 


Commandments, is mostly a series 
of negatives. It is primarily a list | 
of don’ts. It is the Golden Rule 
stated and enforced in the double 
negative. Though negative in 
form it is one of the great con- 
structive documents of all history. 
When there is superficial demand 
for so-called “constructive” state— 
ments or “positive programs”’ it is 
well to remember the largely 
negative nature of the Ten Com-— 
mandments and of the document 
on which our remarkable society 
is founded. 


The Nature of Freedom in 
America 


I think I can funnel all this 
down to a statement that the 
great intellectual need in Amer- 
ica is for a rediscovery of the real 
meaning of individual freedom in 
America. It is a _ rediscovery 
which must include realization 
that a society in which individual 
freedom exists is utterly ab- 
normal and that eternal vigilance 
is really and truly the price of 
its perpetuation. It is rediscovery 
that we live as Christians behind 
a dike of morality that holds back 
the beastly and barbarian; that it 
is terribly easy and wholly natur- 
al for a small leak in the dike to 
become a destroying flood. It is 
a rediscovery which must com-— 
prehend the means by which in- 
dividual freedom can be imple. 
mented and the concept must be 
held with sufficient clarity to 
serve as a yardstick to measure 
those things which promote or un- 
dermine freedom. If we ever lose 
freedom in America it will be by 
a series of so-called practical 
measures and power extensions to 
meet particular. situations or 
emergencies as we see them. But 
the word “practical” will have 
been used as a rationalization for 
abandoning basic principle, in-— 
stead of in its true sense, which 
means to bring practice into con-— 
formity with principle. It will be 
because we think we can stand a 
few leaks in the dike without 
really risking a flood—and will 
then find we have been fooled. 

The key to it all is whether co-— 
ercion by government will be 
kept confined to preventing fraud, 
predation, coercion and monopoly 
abuse between citizens, or 
whether it will be let loose for 
other seemingly benevolent pur- 
poses only to grow by leaps and 
bounds as each new _ coercion 
creates the conditions to deal with 
which still further coercions seem 
required. 


A notable example of coercion 
breeding more coercion occurred 
while this statement was being 
prepared: Railroad union power 
to injure the innocent by nation-— 
wide strike was being exercised. 
The President asked Congress not 
to eliminate that power to injure 
at its root but to give him a great- 
er coercive power to draft strikers 
to labor as he directed under 
military law with its most serious 
penalties for disobedience. 

Freedom in America means not 





only that no man must injure 
another in his person or good 


|'which is in the spotlight. Stripped 


'to his neighbor, ““You must give 





] of these brief comments. Whether | name, or take property from him,| oly abuse, 
you love money, or whether you| without his consent; but also and | being benevolent, and on a larger 
understanding and | 


most especially it means that not | 


preventing some from doing them | 
to others. It thus means that what | 
is to be produced, by whom, | 
where, when, how, in what) 
amount, and at what price or 
wage is ever to be left to the) 
voluntary and competitive deci-| 
sions of the people concerned. It) 
means that each man is entitled | 
to the fruits of his exertion and | 
voluntarily to exchange them as| 
he sees fit for the fruits of others | 
efforts. 


Leaks in the Dike 


Already we have slipped far | 
from this standard. Let me briefly | 
illustrate: Take price control | 


of legal paraphernalia, what it 
comes down to is that the govern- 
ment’s power of coercion is dele- | 
gated so that one man may Say | 


me what you have produced for | 
less than others would voluntarily 
and competitively pay or else you 
will be hurt or deprived of your 
property—that is jailed or fined.” 
This is nothing but a species of 
coercive robbery. It is predation 
backed by government. It is not 
in the public interest, because 
public interest includes every- 
body’s benefit; whereas this is 
barefacedly the coercive despolia- 
tion of some for the supposed 
benefit of others. It is bad morals. 
It is, incidentally, very bad eco- 
nomics because it either prevents 
production of else results in wast- 
ing valuable resources and man- 
power. 

Take subsidies or any other 
form of government gift. Since 
government cannot give away 
anything except that which it 
first takes by compulsion from 
others without paying, the virtue 
of its giving is cancelled out by 
the sin of robbing. Charity when 
coupled with coercion is no 
longer charity. At best it is capit- 
ulation to Robin Hood romanti- 
cism, The Golden Rule cannot be 
practiced in the affirmative if 
doing it requires its violation in 
the double negative. Charity must 
ever be something voluntarily be- 
stowed beyond the dictates of 
justice. It should be left to thé 
voluntary institutions of society 
and never coupled with coercion. 
It is the failure of many people of 
good will to perceive this simple 
truth which leads them to endorse 
so-called social legislation, never 
realizing they are violating rather 
than subscribing to Christian 
faith; and, I fear, still less per- 
ceiving that once they let coercion 
loose for so-called benevolent 
purposes they risk the loss, per- 
haps forever, of individual free- 
dom on earth. 


Take taxation. Taxation can 
only be preserved on a basis of 
voluntary consent when the voice 
in determining the tax imposed 
is proportional to the burden of 
tax imposed. If everybody has the 
same vote in determining the tax, 
then everybody should be equally 
burdened by the tax voted. This 
was originally provided in our 
Constitution. But when, under the 
16th Amendment, majorities vote 
taxes upon minorities instead of 
voluntarily upon themselves we 
have substituted for taxation by 
consent the coercive despoliation 
of some for the supposed benefit 
of others. We destroy taxation by 
representation of those who pay 
the taxes, to secure which we 
fought the Revolutionary War. 
For it we substitute the tax ty- 
ranny of those who benefit from 
rather than pay the taxes. We 
permit those in office, by tax 
discrimination and fiscal gerry- | 
mandering, to purchase their own | 
perpetuation in office from the | 
short-sighted. 

Take monopoly abuse. Long ago | 
we decided in this country that | 
monopoly abuse was a form of | 
coercion. We decided we would | 
have none of it, and outlawed it. 





thinking we were 


scale than over before. We backeg 


same|even government must do these) it up with the coercive power of 
| things except for the purpose of| government. We did 


not think 
that in granting monopoly power 
to those who were to be the bene. 
ficiaries of its exercise, the coer. 
cive power would, like all power, 
feed upon itself until it came to 
menace, aS we have recently seen. 
our whole industrial structure. 
There is no great difference be- 
tween a commodity monopoly and 
a manpower monopoly, except that 
the latter more greatly promotes 
its selfish purposes by destroying 
production, by injuring the inno- 
cent, and by defying the govern- 
ment with demagogic argument, 
Since production is good and its 
prevention is evil, the collusive 
prevention of individuals from 
competing in producing as they 
may individually desire, is there- 
fore one of the gravest assaults up. 
on the Christian and American civ- 
ilization. I do not think it will be 
resolved, if ever, until the right 
to quit work (within the con- 


_tractual terms of the employ- 


ment) is distinguished from what 
has come to be regarded as the 
sacrosanct right simultaneously to 
stop working without quitting, 
and until the latter is reexamined 
in the light of basic moral at- 
titudes towards the employment 
of coercive means to hurt inno- 
cent people for personal or group 
gain. 

Let me give you one further 
illustration and then I am through. 
Consider the basic proposals of 
our economic planners. Practically 
all of them, so far as I can see, 
finally come down to having the 
government engage in the equiv- 
alent of printing and distributing 
money on occasions deemed ad- 
visable by the planners; then on 
other occasions the money is to 
be taxed back and withheld from 
circulation or extinguished. Let 
us examine the morals of this. 
They are easy. When money print- 
ing is conducted as a private 
enterprise we put the counter- 
feiter in jail. The reasons are 
simple and they are good. He is 
engaging in both deception and 
robbery. The morals of it are ob- 
scured but not changed when the 
government does it. Look at the 
tax side of it: taxes are what we 
pay the government for conduct- 
ing certain required services. If 
the government takes our money 
in taxes but does not deliver the 
equivalent in services, then that 
too is the moral equivalent of 
robbery. No lasting benefit can 
ever come to our country from 
coupling the coercions of gov- 
ernment with the morality — or 
rather, immorality — of the rob- 
ber, no matter how closely it be 
cloaked in the trappings of “do- 
good” benevolence. 


These are but brief illustrations 
of the avplications of underlying 
moral attitudes and social faiths 
which, however dimly remote and 
intangible they may seem, never- 
theless constitute the realest thing 
there is about the unique Amer!- 
can society. These moral attitudes 
are our true foundations. We have 
not been vigilant. We grew uP 
taking those foundations for 
granted. They have already been 
subjected to considerable erosion. 
They are in need of reconsidera- 
tion and strengthening if they are 
to endure and if this strange 
society of free and Christian men 
is to be maintained. Failing that 
we must, I believe, returning to 
cold-blooded business avpraisal, 
make up our minds that in the 
next decade there will be 0oc- 
casion for great strides to be mace 
by America in relapse into the 
utterly normal and wholly per 
barian type of society with which 
we have recently been warrins. 
Then everything will be quite 
normal — but I don’t think it wil 
be too happy for most people. 

In summary, then, it seems. 
me that the outlook is for a per!oc 
of abnormal activity. It’s duration 
is in doubt — it may be weeks 


| But we have reintroduced monop-! months or years. It is in dou»! 
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think of as economic. Though the 
boom’s duration is in doubt its 
ultimate termination 1S a_ cer- 
tainty with the further probabil- 
ity that the longer the boom is 
aggravated by monetary inflation 
the more serious will be the in-| 
evitable aftermath. Underlying | 
the boom, and dominating its) 
aftermath for generations to come 
is the fundamental question of 
whether Americans -think their 
voluntary society of free men, | 
however abnormal and difficult 
to preserve, is nevertheless worth 
the effort of understanding it, of 
restoring it, and of preserving it. | 


Extend Exchange Time 
onCGolombiaBends 


Holders of Colombian Mortgage | 
Bank Bonds were notified on June | 
26 that the time within which| 
they may exchange their bonds | 
and the appurtenant coupons un- | 
der the offer of June 25, 1942 for 
Republic of Colombia 3% External 
Sinking Fund Dollar Bonds due! 
Oct. 1, 1970 has been extended | 
from July 1, 1946 to July 1, 1948. 
The announcement says: 

Bonds affected by this offer in- 
clude the Agricultural Mortgage 
Bank Guaranteed 20-year 7% 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, dated 
1926 and 1927, due April 1, 1946 
and Jan. 15, 1947, and Guaranteed 
20-year 6% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds, issued August 1927 and 
April 1928 and due Aug. 1, 1947 
and April 15, 1948. 

“Also included are Bank of 
Colombia 20-year 7% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds of 1927 and 1928, 
due April 1, 1947 and April 1, 
1948, and Mortgage Bank of Co- 
lombia 20-year 7% Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds of 1926 and 1927, due 
Nov. 1, 1946 and Feb. 1, 1947, and 
20-year 642% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds of 1927, due Oct. 1, 1947. 

The extension offer also applies 
to the Mortgage Bank of Bogota 
20-year 7% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds of 1927, due May 1 and 
Oct. 1, 1947. 

The period for exchange of 
Convertible Certificates for 3% 
External Sinking Fund Dollar 
Bonds of the Republic due Oct. 1, 
1970 in multiples of $500 principal 
amount has also been extended 
from Jan. 1, 1947 to Jan. 1, 1949. 

Copies of the offer may be ob- 
tained from The National City 
Bank of New York, Corporate 
Trust Department, 20 Exchange 
Place, N. Y. 


—<$ __ 


FR Corp. Common 
Stock Offered at $5.85 


A group of underwriters headed 
by the First Colony Corp. on June 
21 offered to the public 175,000 
shares of common stock, 50 cents 
par value, of the FR Corp., manu- 
facturer of Scoop, a chemical 
compounded detergent. The stock 
Was priced at $5.85 per share. Of 
the total number of shares being 
offered, 150,000 shares represent 
new financing by the company. 








The remaining 25,000 shares are 


being offered for the accounts of 
certain selling stockholders. 


Proceeds accruing to the com- 
Pany from this sale are estimated 
at $733,125. Of the net proceeds 
the company plans to spend ap- 
proximately $200,000 for a new 
plant for the manufacture of 
Scoop. An equal amount will be 
expended for equipment for the 
Plant and $100,000 for additional 
equipment for the manufacture of 
photographic chemicals and sup- 
plies. The balance will be used 
as additional working capital, pri- 
marily employed to finance ad- 
vertising campaigns and purchase 
raw materials. 

_ Upon completion of this financ- 
ing, outstanding capitalization of 

€ company will consist of 400,- 
000 shares of common. stock. 
There is no funded debt. 


| concerns had built up their clienteles. 





Be a Vending Machine? 


(Continued from page 3471) 
whereby no element of discrimination, variation or volition 
is permitted. Everything is to be done by “rule of thumb,” 
in accordance with a prescribed procedure. | 
Passing over previous, and fortunately thus far. futile | 
efforts to establish the 5 Per Cent and the “Full Disclosure” 
Philosophies, one has only to point to the most recent “dic- 


tum” of the Trading and Exchange Division of the SEC for | 
'evidence of this. 


‘The move to require underwriters and | 
dealers to redistribute or sell their participations to anyone 
and to prohibit them from withholding from the market for | 
their own or for special accounts any securities which are | 
publicly offered is the latest effort at “handcuffing” indi- | 
vidual action in security trading. It would deprive the 
trade of all individual choice and volition which has charac- | 
terized free markets ever since the beginning of commer- | 
cial transactions. If carried to the extreme, this move | 
would make the security dealer a mere machine,—an inter- | 
mediary who has no choice of action, no opportunity of | 
exercising skill or foresight, on no occasion to use the arts | 
of persuasion or counsel that are inherent in the general 
field of merchandising. In other words, the security dealer 
becomes a robot, or a vending machine. 


II 


A transition of this nature is decidedly revolutionary. 
Of all businesses, security dealings are of a personal nature. 
The relationships between customers and dealers are rela- 
tively close and confidential, compared with ordinary mer- 
chandising. The “good-will” element is present to a large 
degree, and the “customer” in many cases takes on the char- 
acter of a client. The,dealer not only buys and sells, but 
he renders a personal service to his customers. And, in this 
connection, he has the moral and legal right to select his 
customers—-to work for whom he chooses, and to discrim- 
inate among those with whom he is willing to deal. In this 
respect, he is no different from a banker, who carries ac- 
counts and grants loans to those of his own choice, and who 
is not bound to serve all who may seek his services. He is 
not forced to lend to all at the same rate or on the same 
terms. And whether he should accept a deposit account or 
make a loan is a matter of his own discretion. He is not 
bound by “a rule of thumb,” and he is not forced to act 
in accordance with a bureaucratic rule or formula. 

There was a great hullabaloo a few years ago about the 
obnoxiousness of ‘preferred lists” maintained by “issue 
houses” and other security distributors. The occasion for 
it was the publication in 1934, as an incident in a Con-| 
gressional investigation, of the allotments of Alleghany 
Corporation shares by J. P. Morgan & Co. to a number of 
individuals, many of whom were clients of the concern and | 
others participants in previous underwriting ventures of 
this house. Such so-called “preferred lists” had been in 
common use in the field of financing for generations, and 
were the means whereby banking houses and investment | 
They had been used | 
by the Rothschilds in England. They constituted a com- 
mon practice among German banks, and had come into use | 
in this country after the old practice of opening subscrip- | 
tion books to the public for shares of new undertakings had | 
failed as a means of obtaining needed capital, or had, con- | 
trariwise, led to rush for shares that temporarily induced | 
wild speculation with a consequent market collapse. In) 
times of rising prices and booms, many so-called investors 
subscribe to new issues of securities merely to ride on the 
speculative wave, and accordingly, would offer to sell their 
subscription rights when they could make a profit. They 
had no interest in becoming permanent shareholders. This 
was the experience of the subscription to the shares of the 
First Bank of the United States in 1792, and it was followed 
later by other instances of “opening subscription books” to 
the public in the organization of canals. banks and railroads, 
when required by the laws creating such corporations. The 
system had been generally abandoned after the Civil War. 
Although there were “public subscriptions” in the org- 
inal charter of the Union Pacific or the Northern Pacific 
railroads, this method of distributing the shares was prac- 
tically ignored and of no effect. Jay Cooke, in obtaining 
underwriters for the Northern Pacific, made up his own “in- 
side”’ list. 














III 


To attempt at one stroke by a governmental edict to | 
revolutionize an established business practice or a recognized | 
trade custom is a dangerous action. It can completely de-| 
stroy or severely handicap a necessary social or economic | 
service. And what is perhaps worse, it can lead to under-: 


‘Dillon Reed Offers 
Wisconsin El. Power 
Bond and Pfd. Stock 
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| handed and illegal transactions—a far worse evil than that 


which is proposed to be remedied. One has only to point 
to the failure of the Constitutional Amendment prohibiting 
the liquor traffic as proof of this. 


Trade practices are the result of an evolutionary process. 
They arise to suit a particular environment, and they are 
changed or altered when necessary to be adapted to new con- 
ditions. So essential are trade practices regarded as a means 
of fostering and stabilizing business transactions that they 
have the force of law, and this has been invariably recog- 
nized by the courts of almost every land. In banking, in 
insurance, in fact, in all branches of trade, tradition and cus- 
tom prevail, and, except in rare cases, they have not been 
altered or set aside by legislation or statute. It has been 
repeatedly stated by teachers and other expounders of the 
laws of trade, that “the traders make their own laws,” and 
where statutes exist, they are, as in the case of the nego- 
tiable instrument law, merely the embodiment of custom 
and tradition that have developed through the years. So 
why, at this serious juncture of affairs in our nation’s 
economic life, should a bureaucratic agency of government, 
attempt, on the basis of mere official whim or a supposedly 
minor abuse in business ethics, to revolutionize the prac- 


tices and traditions of an established trade and an essential 
business? 


IV 


To destroy or impair the personal relationship between 
customers and dealers in the security business is, in effect, 
a destruction of this business as it exists today. The invest- 
ment banker, the security trader, the broker, and even the 
ordinary salesman, now operate in an atmosphere of fear. 
They are handcuffed by rules, regulations, prohibitions, in- 
hibitions, philosophies, edicts and inexplicable laws. In no 
other occupation or avocation are practicioners so encom- 
passed by as many “thou shall nots.” Every decision they 
make, every action they take, must be considered not only 
in light of reason, tradition or equity, but in accordance 
with the decisions and regulations of appointed government 
officials, who are constantly seeking to aggrandize their 
powers and magnify their personal importance. Such 
power tends to become absolute, and as Lord Acton re- 
marked “absolute power leads to absolute tyranny.” With 
this situation, we may expect that in time the security 
dealer must be nothing more than a mere automaton. He 
may not act on his own best judgment or in a way to cul- 
tivate the good-will of his customers and build up his 
clientele. To them, he is fast becoming a mere vending 
machine—a voiceless and senseless medium of effecting a 
sale or a purchase. 





on July 8, 1946. The company pro- 
poses to call for redemption at 
$105 per share plus accrued div- 
idends all of the old preferred 
stock 454% series not surrend- 
ered for exchange. 

The new bonds and preferred 
stock were issued in fulfillment of 
the company’s refinancing plan. 
Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds, together with a $5,000,000 
bank loan and general funds of 
the company will be used to re- 
deem the outstanding $55,000,000 
principal amount of first mort- 
gage bonds, 342% series due 1968 
at 105%4%. 

Upon completion of the finane- 
ing the company’s capital obli- 
gations outstanding, in addition to 
the securities being offered and 
the $5,000,000 bank loan, will con- 
sist of 45,000 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock, par $100 and 2,660,- 
928 shares of common stock. 


Alexander Middleton With 


Alex. Brown & Sons 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Alex. 
Brown & Sons, members New 
York, Baltimore and Washington 
Stock Exchanges, announce that 
Alexander R. Middleton, formerly 
a Lt. Commander U. S. N. R., is 
now associated with them in their 
office in the American Security 
Building. 


Dominick & Dominick 


An investment banking 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc. on June 26 offered to the 
public $50,000,000 Wisconsin Elec 
tric Power Co. first mortgage 
bonds 258% series, due 1976, at 
101.56 and accrued interest. The 
same group also offered simul 
taneously, subject to a subscrip 
tion and exchange offer tendered 
by the company to present stock 
holders, 260,000 shares of Wiscon 
sin Electric Power Co. new pre 
ferred stock, 3.60% series at $101 
per share. Both issues were 
awarded to Dillion, Read & Co., 
Inc. and associates at competitive 
bidding on June 24. 

Under the company’s offer, 
holders of the presently outstand- 
ing 262,098 shares of preferred 
stock 434% series par $100, are 
invited to exchange for the new 
serial preferred stock on a share 
for share basis with a _ cash 
payment of $4 per share plus 
a cash dividend adjustment. 
The offer also gives common 
stockholders the _ privilege of 
subscribing for the new preferred 
stock at $101 per share at the rate 
of 1/10th of a share of new pre- 
ferred for each four shares of 
common stock held, but the com 


pany states that it has received 
assurances that the holders of Adds Ferguson to Staff 


more than 93% of the common| Dominick & Dominick, 14 Wall 
stock will not subscribe for any | Street, New York City, members 
shares of the new preferred. \of the New York Stock Exchange, 

The company’s subscription and | announce that Alfred L. Ferguson, 
exchange offer, which has been|Jr., has become associated with 
underwritten by Dillon, Read &|the firm. He was formerly with 
Co., Ine. and associates, expires Estabrook & Co. 


group 
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Milwaukee Bond Club 
Field Day and Picnic 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The An-| 
nual Field Day and Picnic of the 
Milwaukee Bond Club will be 
held on Friday, June 28th at the 
North Shore Country Club. 

Festivities will start at 1 p. m. 
although participants in the Golf 
Tournament may tee off at any 
time after 9:00 a.m. Ample pro- 





vision is being made for non- 
golfers. 

Golf events wi.l be: 

Individual Championship — 


Bank | 
for one 


First Wisconsin National 
Cup—low gross—prize 
place. 

Team Championship — Puelich- 
er Cup—two-man team event—| 
low gross—prize for one place) 
(two prizes). | 
Team Championship — Ames, | 
Emerich & Co. cup—two-man | 
team—low net—prize for one| 
place (two prizes). 

Special Handicap Event—H. M. | 
Byllesby & Co. Cup (1-15 inclu-| 
sive)—two prizes. 

Special Handicap Event—E. J.) 
Furlong Cup (16-30) inclusive—| 
two prizes. 

Special Handicap mvent-— The} 
Mid-Western Banker Cup (30-45 
inclusive )—two prizes. 

Blind Bogey—Wisconsin Elec- | 
tric Power Co. Cup (75-90)—two 
prizes. | 

Special Guest Events will be) 
prizes for low gross, low net and | 
high gross. 

Putting—Laas Cup—least num-| 
ber of putts—two prizes. 

Nearest the pin, Hole No. 3—two 
prizes. 





| 
| 
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The Atom Is Splitting UN 


(Continued from page 3470) 


not here, but in the concurrent bitter blasts emanating from Moscow. 
Unfortunately they cannot be wishfully disregarded; in a real world 
Mr. Gromyko’s pious utterances here in camera must be judged in 
the context of Moscow’s accusations of America’s “ imperialism” and 
“Fascism,” “Pax Americana,” etc., etc. 


Altogether revealing and disgraceful, in the blows at the efforts 
of the smaller nations here to work out a compromise modus operandi 
between the Baruch and Gromyko proposals, are the accusations be- 
ing so vituperatively hurled from Pravda. In particularly bad taste, 
and wholly unjustified, is Pravda’s critical allegation that our bomb- 
manufacture is contracted out to “private monopolistic firms such 
as the DuPont Company, whose entire prewar outlook was connected 


'by a thousand threads to the German I. G. Farbenindustrie.” Sim- 


ilar allusions were made by Russia’s chief stooge, Dr. Lange of 
Poland, here yesterday when he said: “To those, however, who do be- 
lieve that they can profit from the martial use of atomic energy for 
their own narrow and selfish purposes, I should like to direct one 
word of warning .’ and then hypocritically attempted a paral- 
lel with Poland’s martyrdom at the hands of Germany (but not of 
Russia). Presumably it is up to our government to conduct its inter- 
nal affairs as it sees fit; unless per chance the Kremlin wants to in- 
clude the United States along with Spain and Argentina in running 
all countries. But the absurd and uncalled-for DuPont charges may 
as well be answered in our press:—the DuPont Company undertook 
its part in our country’s atomic development program at the request 
of, and in close collaboration with, our Government; was paid a fee 
of $1 therefore; had no patent rights, but gave them to the Govern- 
ment; and agreed to withdraw from the program entirely before 
Sept. 1 next. 


% 
i 


The Veto Implications 
Apart from whatever success the Atomic Energy Commission may 


have in preventing humanity from being blown off the earth by | 


deadly missiles, the final result on VETO elimination there will be 
of the most farreaching importance to the whole future existence of 
UN. For the Baruch plan and Mr. Gromyko’s counter-proposals have 
squarely put up to the Big Powers the question whether they are go- 
ing to continue insisting on the interference of unrestrained national 
sovereignty with their professed faith in a world organization. 

The present veto situation, as it has been abused in the Security 
Council by Mr. Gromyko, reflects fighting over this issue which has 
occurred ever since the UN’s organizational meetings at Dumbarton 


} antee whatever that the other nations would not immediately may, 
| it for their own purposes; and to protect these doings by 


: vetoin 
either inspection or punishment of such violators. . 


Another difference between the Russian and American proposa)< 
|consists in the timing of the first steps. The Soviet wants immedi- 
lately to outlaw the bomb. The Baruch proposals, on the other hand 
‘contemplate the gradual disclosure of the information, starting with 
disclosure about the least important ores, and withholding the later 
stages, and the actual giving up of the bomb, until the internationa) 
control system is in full and effective operation. 


Again, the United States is willing to hand over the information 
to the international authority, provided that the use of such informa- 
tion is safeguarded by international inspectors having the power of 
reprisal against violators. Russia, on the other hand, wants each 
nation by its own method of supervision, and within its own soy- 
ereignty, to be responsible for the observance of agreements. Even 
without the record of conduct of the past 12 months, such procedure 
would have been wholly illogical, utopian, dangerous, and beyond 
all common sense and prudence. With the spirit and actions being per- 
sistently demonstrated, however, it is wholly inconceivable! 

Eg oa a8 ok 


Impracticability of Soviet Proposals 


It seems highly doubtful whether Mr. Gromyko can be sincere 
in advancing his proposals as an effective means cf promoting 
the cause of world peace. For they are wholly “si 
impracticable in that regard—apart from their 
great unfairness to the American position. Mos- 
cow, through Mr. Gromyko, is pressing for the 
establishment of two regulatory committees; it 
being highly significant that the second of which 
is to get up an agreement for the outlawing of the 
bomb. and to devise a system of sanctions. Prior 
thereto, under the first committee, the secret and 
know-how are to be divulged to all nations. 

But the prior step will have the ruinous effect 
of abolishing the possibility of subsequent effect- 
ive sanctions, because it is precisely the posses- 
sion of an effective weapon by a single power, 
| that can effectively prevent warmaking. What is 
needed, contrary to the Russian plea, is a monop- 
oly of decisive power under single control. Under 
the Moscow thesis of having the knowledge 
spread among various countries—with the po- 
tential protection of the veto power—in a war crisis aggression would 
be made by the first country able und willing to use the bombs, 
wholly irrespective of blind faith in treaties or in humanitarian im- 








Andrei Gromyko 





Longest drive on Hole No. 1— | Qaks and Yalta. At Dumbarton Oaks Russia wanted the veto to apply | pulses. 


two prizes. 
High gross score—two prizes. 


| to all matters of every kind coming before the Security Council. At) 
| San Francisco, the small powers, under the fighting leadership of Dr.| partment’s report on the international control of atomic energy, 


As David E. Lillienthal, who was Chairman of the State De- 


Milwaukee-Chicago Champion-| Evatt of Australia, wanted the veto limited to punitive measures, | said Tuesday: “To urge seriously that the world rest its hopes for 


ship— Fuller, Cruttenden Cup) 
(four-man team) prizes for first | 
place (four prizes). Newman L.| 
Dunne, The Wisconsin Company, 
is Captain of the Milwaukee) 
team. | 

Members of the Golf Commit- | 
tee are: W. Lloyd Secord, The 


but at the insistence of Russia, a “compromise” was worked out ap- 


plying the veto to specific precedural matters, excepting only when | 


one of the Big Five should be a party to the case in question. 


This compromise was put through only on the express written, 
as well as verbal promises, by the Big Five that they would exercise 


| the veto privilege “sparingly,” with a great sense of responsibility, 


and only in very exceptiona: circumstances. But in practice the 


Soviet has definitely broken these pledges, having used the veto) 


Milwaukee Company, Chairman,| twice, and effectively used the threat thereof once—all regarding 
assisted by Harold H. Emch, A. C.| peaceful procedural matters. It vetoed the American proposal that 
Allyn & Co., co-chairman. ‘British and French troops be taken out of the Levant; it has just 

In charge of the “Stuck Ex-,| vetoed the compromise proposal on Franco; and it got Mr. Lie his job 
change” Committee are Charles | as Secretary-General by effectively threatening to veto the majority’s 
F. Jacobson, Jr., of Riley & Co.,| preference for Lester Pearson, Canadian Ambassador to Washington. 


‘eliminating the atomic bomb entirely upon making the bomb illegal 
—‘outlawing it,’ as the phrase has it—such a proposition, if sin- 
'cerely offered, is, it seems to me, dewy-eyed, naive and ignorant of 
ithe realities of human nature.” 


And the proposals advanced by the Polish Delegation, through 
Dr. Lange’s backing up of the Soviet, at Hunter Tuesday, are sim- 
ilarly unrealistic. Dr. Lange listed measures to be 
taken as follows: 

“1. That States should exchange between 
each other all discoveries of a scientific character 
such as that of atomic energy. 

“2. That the results obtained in this sci- 
entific field should be used only for the benefits 








and Sanderson MacRury of Mer- | 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. | 


Lyman J. Rigby, The Marshall | 
Co., is Chairman of the Horseshoe | 
Pitching Committee. 


Edward D. Levy, Straus & Blos- | 
ser, is Chairman of the Committee | 
in charge of the Bridge Tourna- 


ment. 


Members of the Baseball Com- | 
mittee are: Robert W. Haack, The | 
Wisconsin Company, Chairman: | 
Charles C. Mayhew, Jr., Merrill | 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: | 
John W. Vermeulen, The Wiscon- | 
sin Company; Earl F. Driscoll, | 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis: | 
and Gerald B. Athey, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Walter Braun, Braun, Monroe 
& Co., is General Chairman of the 
outing, and Mert N. Basing, Gard- 
ner F. Dalton & Co., is Chairman 
of the entertainment and refresh- 
ments. 


Charles W. Given, Gardner F. 
Dalton & Co. and Arthur F. 
Patek, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, are Co-chairmen of the 
Prize Committee. 

Officers of the Club are: Iver 
Skaar, Harris, Upham & Co., 
President; Walter B. Braun, | 
Braun, Monroe & Co., Vice-Presi- 
dent; and William A. Johnson, 
Mason, Moran & Co., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Faroll Admits Klein 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Faroll & Co.., 
208 South La Salle Street, mem- | 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- | 
change, will admit Joseph Klein 
to partnership on July 3. 











And Mr. Gromyko’s walkout technique here at Hunter has similarly 
constituted a kind of single-nation hindrance of the majority’s will 
regarding the Iran situation. 


It would be unfair to blame the Soviet entirely for inclusion of 


the veto provision in the Charter. Particularly before it was ratified | 


in San Francisco, our own representatives strongly acted on the as- 
sumption that serious relinquishment of our national sovereignty 
rights would forestall assent by the Senate. But developments during 
these early UN days, and the obstructing Russian actions, have 


now caused a decided swing on the part of American officialdom and | 


public toward favoring elimination of the veto excepting as applied 
to punitive measures. 


And finally, the public has realized that, stripped of all its tech- | 


nicalities, the arbitrary usability of the veto not only is a paralyz- 
ing force against the spirit and the action of a world organization, 
but affirmatively gives a transgressing nation the legitimatization and 
sanctification derived from the great prestige of a “legal” world 
ody. 

The Russian theme on Veto insistence is clearly carried to a 
reductio ad absurdum in atomic affairs. For the delicate observation 
of crucially important prohibitions to be agreed on by the various 
atom-operating nations, surely must not be broken at will on the 
excuses of an arbitrarily and uncontrolledly exercised veto. 


* ms * * 


The Russian-American Schism Over the Atom 


Directly pertinent thereto is the fundamental difference between 
the Russian and United States proposals, namely that relating to in- 
spections within countries. The Soviet insists that international in- 
spection should come only after a treaty outlawing atomic weapons 
has taken effect. However, the American insistence on prompt and 
effective inspection is based on the principle that we should be 
concerned with prevention—rather than possible ex post facto pun- 
ishment—in the period immediately ahead, when the “have not” 
nations will presumably be busily engaged in developing the bomb. 
With the United States presumably ahead of the field in present 
achievement, and being willing to give away so much unselfishly, this 
position assuredly is justified. 


The prevention in advance of the manufacture of atomic weapons, 
as the one hope of effectiveness, quite logically is the unalterable 


basis of the American position. And this implies close, internationally | 


directed inspection, from the very outset. 


The unreasonable Russian position in effect strives to obligate 
the United States to give away or eliminate this most vital weapon, 
which it has developed and which it alone possesses, and to disclose 
all information about its manufacture, without any effective guar- 


of humanity and not for its destruction. 

“3. That the Member States should support 
'the United Nations Organization in its efforts to 
‘control and supervise the use of atomic energy 
for peace. 

“4. That Members of the United Nations 
undertake to eliminate atomic arms and other 





arms for mass destruction from their national 
armaments.” 
And he continued with equally adolescent 


Dr. Oscar Lange 


hope: “With atomic weapons being outlawed 
and measures of international control developed 
'and the relevant knowledge being shared by all nations, there will be 
no motives for an atomic armament race.” 


With even greater professed naivete, both Messrs, Gromyko and 
Lange justify the possibility of effectively outlawing the bomb, by 
comparing it with other deadly weapons which have been appar- 
ently discarded—such as poison gases and liquids. But surely the 
discarding of such means of warfare was not based on the “con- 
science” of a world that was capable of level-bombing of civilians, and 
the perpetrator of Lidice and other unprecedented barbaric atrocities. 
The discarding of gas and bacteria was motivated by the realization 
that their use would entail equivalent reprisals, and altogether would 
not be worthwhile. 


ok k sk se 


‘Decision to Forsake World Viewpoint Will Scuttle ECOSOC 


Decisive action in the conflict of UN officials between function- 
| ing as experts or as government nationals, was taken last week by 
'the Economic and Social Council. Surprisingly, in agreeing to the 
/persistent Russian viewpoint, it reversed the recommendations e 
| practically all the temporary commissions for making the permanen: 
| commissions at least partially composed of individuals chesen for 
| their expert capacities. The Russian delegate, Nikolai Feonov, we 
| his point that the technical delegates are to represent the views 0 
'their respective Governments, are to be bound by them and are to 
'relegate all thoughts of functioning as world citizens to a subsidiary 
' role, 

} 


| The American and British viewpoint, 





among many other 
nations’, has been that the economic and social fields represent the 
rare enough places where national interests can be forsaken for the 
world puint of view in the true United Nations spirit. National inter- 
ests would be vrotected at the higher level of the ultimate decisions 
taken at the Council table by the 18 member delegates. Even this 
arrangement, as has been pointed out innumerable times by the 
writer at San Francisco and here, would present insuperable obstacles 
to effective organization action against sovereign states and eget 
| interests. Now with self-interested nationalism lowered to the initia 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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stages of expert discussion, surely all hope of agreement on policies 
and action from the world viewpoint, is decisively scuttled. 


An indication of what may and may 


% 


not be expected from the 


Russians by way of organization implementation in the social and 
economic tields, was reveaied at a recent meeting of the Human 


Ntights Coramission. 


To a proposa: that definite provisions for the 


preservation of human rights should be included in international 


treaties (including peace treaties), 


the Russian representative re- 


ported that he had unsuccessfully spent five hours trying to fathom. 
sucn an iaea. Significantly he insisted on radically watering aow1 
provisions for having local committees supervising the process oi 


human rights. 


His strange excuse therefor was that although in some 


countries the people are more liberal than their Governments in this 
regard, this of course does not apply to the (democratic) Soviet. 


% * 


The Cost of Refugee Aid 


Irrespective of the exact form in which it functions, an interna- 
tional organization, operating under the aegis of UN will deal with 
the world’s vast horde of refugees and displaced persons after the ex- 
piration of UNRRA next Dec. 31. Their number is now estimated at 
3,000,000, made up by the following categories:—(1) victims of Nazi 


or Fascist governments; 
Austrian Jews, and (4) orphans. 


(2) political dissidents; 


(3) German and 


Director LaGuardia, based on UNRRA’s experience in caring for 
the 870,000 displaced persons in camps in Germany and Italy, esti- 
mates the annual cost for caring for them at $40 million for each 


100,000 people. 


This will mean a charge of $1,200,000,000 for the 
group which is to be taken care of by UN—a charge that must in some 
way be apportioned among the member nations. 


As UN operations become ever more widely ramified, the finan- 


cial burdens will become more 


onerous. In line therewith the 


Economic and Social Council by resolution has established an auton- 
omous Committee on Finances, to adopt administrative and ope2ra- 


tional budgets, and to fix the 


percentage scales for necessary 


contributions by the respective UN members. Sometime in the future 
this may lead to controversy when our Congress is called on to do 


necessary appropriating. 


Debt Reduction and Money 


(Continued from page 3475) 


No Benefits from Debts 


We have endured for some 
years the frequently broadcasted 
opinions of many New Deal econ- 
omists — in a simpler political 
economy we called them spend- 
thr fts — who glibly told us that 
deficits and consequent debts and 
their management had _ possibili- 
ties of benefit to the public wel- 
fare. Lord Keynes, their leader, is 
dead, and Professor Harisen, the 
Harvard enthusiast for deficits 
and debt, has not recently been 
heard from, Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that all of these 
“experts” who uttered what now 
appears to have been silly mathe- 
matics and foolish financial policy, 
have lost their influence as ad- 
visers on questions of public fi- 
nance. But certainly the gradual 
reduction of our debt disclosed by 
the above figures, plus the fact 
that Congress has reduced from 
$300 billions to $275 billions the 
power of the Federal Government 
to incur debt indicates as do other 
current events that we are on our 
way in thought, word and action, 
back to sounder and more practi- 
cal financial policies. 

We must not, however, be too 
optimistic. Our Federal debt is 
still $270 billien. Our Federal 
budget is not vet balanced and 
our expenditures are running at 
the rate of four billions a month. 
Until we decrease substantially 
these current expenditures we can 
not balance our budget let alone 
produce a surplus to provide for 
further debt reduction. It must 
he remembered that the eight 
billion dollars in debt reduc ion 
accomplished this year was not 
made out of surplus income of 
the Treasury, but out of the left 
over proceeds of the Victory Bond 
sales of last December. If we are 
to continue reduction of the debt 
We must soon either’ increase 
taxes, which certainly is not 
wanted by anyone, or we must 
make very real reduction in cur- 
rent expenditures. 


Inflationary Supply of Money 


As has been frequently pointed 
out, the supply of money in 
this country which is the source 
of much of the inflationary trend 
in prices, has been increased dur- 
Ing the past few years from $60 
billions to more than $175 billions. 
And this increase is directly due 
to the holdings of government 





bonds by our commercial banks. 
Of the total increase in money 
supply occasioned by bank hold- 
ings of government bonds, more 
than $50 billions have been due 
not to bank subscription to Treas- 
ury issues but to bank buying of 
Treasury obligations on the se- 
curity markets. But since the 
Treasury is not now issuing new 
cbligations, the current increases 
in our money supply are due to 
bank purchases of government 
bonds, or corporate bonds, or 
lo2ns. In other words, the banks 
are now increasing our money 
supply not under pressure from 
the Treasury but by their volun- 
tary increase in their holdings of 
government, corporate and vrivate 
obligations. The Federal Reserve 
authorities have encouraged or 
assisted this further increase in 
bank holdings of money making 
obligations by providing the banks 
and especially the large banks of 
New York and Chicago with ex- 
cess reserves which make possible 
further purchases on the market 
by the banks. For several months 
the reports of Federal Reserve 
Banks show that the Chicago and 
New York banks have had little 
or no excess reserves, that is. 
reserves in excess of the amounts 
which they are required by law 
to hold as reserves agains. their 
deposit liability. When the banks 
have no excess, they cannot pur- 
chase either government or cor- 
norate obligations, Nevertheless. 
they have been purchasing both 
government and corporate obliga- 
tions and in many instances long 
term obligations during this pe- 
riod of stringency in their re- 
-erves. This has been made possi- 
ble by the Federal Reserve Banks 
continuing to buy from the com- 
mercial banks or lend to them on 
the security of short term govern- 
ments held by the banks. By such 
sales or borrowings to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, the com- 


mercial banks obtain excess re- 
serves over their legal require- 
ments and thereby are enabled 
to make purchases of other gov- 
ernments, usually of longer term 
and higher interest rates or long 
term corporate obligations, The 
result is that through the cooper- 
ation of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities and the commercial 
banks but without the pressure of 
the Treasury need for floating any 
new issues, we are continuing to 





increase our money supply not- 
withstanding our efforts a: reduc- | 
tion of government debt. 


Federal Reserve Policy 


_ The Federal Reserve Board, in | 
its annual report to Congress, now 
for the first time makes this situ- 
ation clear and asks for additional 
congressional legislation to enable 
the Reserve authorities to control 
the holdings by commercial banks | 
not only of government bonds 
long or short, but also of long 
term corporates. It is perfectly 
clear that our banks must be able 
to make current commercial loans 
to finance industrial, agricultural 
and other business operations. Our 
Federal Reserve System ought to 
be able to provide reserves for 
the banks to make such loans but 
It would seem that without fur- 
ther legislation the Federal Re- 
serve authorities could and should | 
close the gate to banks seeking 
funds from the Federal Reserve 
System not for the purpose ot 
making commercial loans but for 
the purpose of adding to the 
banks’ earnings by investment i1 
long term government or cor- 
porate bonds. Indeed, that gate 
should have been closed some 
time ago. It must be closed 
promptly if we are to avoid the 
inflation which comes from an ex- 
cess of money and its pressure 
upward on current prices and 
wages. 


Douglas & Lomason 
Common Stock Offered 


White, Noble & Co., F. H.| 
Koller & Co., and Miller, Ken 
ower & Co. on June 25 offered to 
the public at $6.125 a share, 92,118 
shares of common stock, $2 par | 
value, of Douglas and Lomason 
Co. Of these shares, 18,910 are be 

ing offered for the account of the 
company and 73,208 shares for the 
account of certain selling stock- | 
holders. | 


Net proceeds accruing to the| 
company from this sale are esti 
mated at $97,763, with $43,686 | 
going toward payment of the bal 
ance due on the purchase price 
of certain real estate, $40,000 be 
ing applied for the construction 
of an addition to the company’s 
present plant. The remainder will | 
be used for the purchase of ad 
ditional machinery and equip 
ment. With the completion of 
this financing, outstanding capi 
talization of the company will 
amount to 303.090 shares of com 
mon stock. There is no funded | 
debt. 

Douglas and Lomason Co. was 
incorporated under Michigan 
laws in 1902 and since that time 
has been continuously engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of hard 
ware and hardware specialties to 
the automotive industry. Specific 
ally, the company supplies belt, 
sill, reveal and other exterior, 
decorative and protective mould 
ings as well as grilles, interior 
garnish, ashtrays, windshield and 
glass channels, name plates and 
locks for automobiles. 


— ———— 
Orvis Bros. Onen Branch 
Under R. L. McGuinness 

ONEONTA, N. Y.—Orvis Broth- | 
ers & Co., members of the New | 
York Stock Exchange, have 
opened a new office here under 
the management of Raymond L. 








McGuinness. The office will be 
located in the Hotel Oneonta. 
The firm, one of the oldest 


members of the Exchange, was es- 
tablished in 1872. 


Newton Asnden With 
Phillips, Schmertz Co. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Newton 
J. Aspden has become associated | 
with the Philadelphia office of | 





Phillips, Schmer’z & Robinson | 


1421 Chestnut Street. 


| tinued 


{ing coal 


| curement 
‘rapidly that it is difficult to be 


| limitless list of items. 


Sees Better Business Ahead 


(Continued from page 3481) 

at a rapid pace, but in 
Canada there was not the stimu- 
lating effect from settlement of 


| the rail‘and coal strikes in U.S. A. 


that should have come with this 
return to work. The Great Lakes 
shipping strike is currently ho.d- 
back at American lake 
ports or mines, and this situation 
unless soon corrected, will be ex 


| tremely serious to Canadian in- 
| dustry. 


Industrial purchasing agents 
feel that, with major strikes sei- 
tled, if material shortages could 
be corrected, business would soar 
to new peaks. 


Commodity Prices 


No appreciable upward trend of 
prices is noted over a month ago. 
On the o.her hand, there is no 
indication of any break-through to 
lower prices. Prices are firm and 
are expected to remain so for 
some time. New ceilings for many 
industries are being permitted. A 
vicious cycle is probably unde 
way. Buyers continue to receive 
notices of ac.ual increases or ex- 
pected increases, many retroactive 
Some items have increased in 
price since the first of this year 
The upward trend will continue 
until competition and produc.-ion 
plus buyers’ resistance, cause 
some stabilization. 

Buyers on the West Coast re- 
port that prices are definitely 
climbing and that available sup- 
plies are becoming more difficult 
to locate. ‘Price at time of ship- 
ment” tends to remove limits to 
prices. 

In Canada, with the easing of 
price controls, ihe trend is gradu- 
ally upward. 


Inventories 


The trend of a month ago te 
definitely lower inventories ap- 
pears somewhat checked. The un- 
balanced and spotty condition con- 
tinues. Coal, steel and nonferrous 
metals are defini.ely lower. The 
machine tool industry reports in- 
dicate the lowest inventories in 
five years. 

Many buyers feel there is a lot 
of “water” in forward orders. 

Conditions do not permi. buyers 
to build up inventories. There is 
little likelihood of any opportunity 


‘to build up inventories on basic 


commodities until well into 1947, 

Wes. Coast buyers report sup- 
plies lower. Raw materials, par- 
ticularly pulp, are being used up 
faster than received. 

In Canada the inventories of 
food products are reported low- 
est since last year’s pack of canned 
goods and are being cleaned up 
very fast. 


Buying Policy 

The policy of industrial buyers 
continues .o be dictated by expe- 
diency rather than following any 
set pattern. 

Deliveries on many materials 
are so difficult that it is necessary 
to make commitments ranging 


‘from 30 io 90 days on commodi- 


ties which are normally bought 
currently. Contracts are made for 
six months to one year. 

Forward contracting is covered 
by “ifs” and “subject to,” and the 
indus.rial buyer places orders, 
with many uncertainties. Mate- 
rials can be readily sold elsewhere 
if the buyer fails to conform with 


'seller’s conditions. 


Specific Commodity Changes 


The commodity price and pro- 
situation changes so 


specific without naming an almost 
From re- 
ports received, however, it is pos- 
sible to generalize to some extent: 

S.ocks of lumber, of industrial 
firms, have practically dried up. 

Paper and paper products are 
very difficult to obtain. 


Shortages of wire mill products 
are now the greatest threat to 





produc ion in electrical and other 
industries. 

Drop forged wrench manufac- 
turers are eliminating many dou- 
ble-end items formerly listed as 
standard. 

Pig iron, coal, coke and many 
steel items have been advanced by 
OPA. 

A 10% increase has been al- 
lowed in the price of office fur- 
niture. 

Look for an advance 
price of cornstarch. 

Ceilings on rosin and turpen.vine 
are expected to be removed. 

Steel scrap dealers are reported 
to be considering a request for 
$5.00 per ton increase. 

Clothing prices in Canada are 
reported up 5%. 

Higher prices for lead, copper 
and zine are expected in the near 
future. 

Dras.ic changes are being made 
by the WPBT in Canada regarding 
price ceilings and the removal of 
subsidies. The latest orders 
from the Board affect practically 
all items in canned vegetables. 

West Coast buyers report in- 
creases in many container i.ems, 
machinery, copper and copper 
products. The upgrading of lum- 
ber and the necessity for custom 
milling down to smaller sizes con- 
tinues. Escalator clauses continue 
to increase in number and variety. 
Mixed concrete is up $1.00 per 
yard. 

Sellers anticipating increased 
freight rates and other increases 
due to higher coal prices are 
hedging on firm commitments 
even for immediate delivery. 


in the 


Employment 

Employment figures indicate a 
better trend than a month ago, 
although the change is slight. Ma- 
terial shortages continue to block 
further employment of help. 
Building material manufacturers 
report shortages of labor. 

Employment on the West Coast 
is better than a month ago but 
well under the same period a year 
ago. 

Labor is especially short in the 
State of Washington. 

The shortages of materials in 
Canada accentuate the unemploy- 
ment situation. 


General 

Never has there been a time 
when business was more confused 
and uncer.ain. Every one appears 
to be carrying on from day to day, 
making some profit; but future 
planning seems almost impossible. 

If labor difiticulties can be 
stopped short of tie-ups by strikes, 
and if the prices approved by OPA 
are sufficient .o show some protit, 
we are all set for some splendid 
production records. The demand 
for goods is tremendous and the 
ability to produce is available. 

In the opinion of buyers gen- 
erally, the future of business is 
dependent mainly upon the Gov- 
ernment’s release of con.rols and 
the adoption of an honest and con- 
sistent labor policy. 

Strikes, labor disputes and tax- 
ation must be cleared up before 
we can expect full employment 
and produc.ion. These factors, 
coupled with the uncertainty of 
future prices, create lack of con- 
fidence in business prospects over 
an extended period. 

All manufacturers have large 
order backlogs, but the scarcity of 
basic materials preven.s the large 
increase needed in productivity. 





McKenna Acquires 


Membership on New York 
Stock Exchange 


Thomas F. McKenna has been 
elected a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He is con- 
nected with Thomas Marsalis & 
Co., 11 Wall Street, New York 
City, and formerly was with Mor- 





ris Joseph & Co. 
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Bank and Fund Under Organization 


(Continued from page 3478) 
dling publicity for the present, 
pending the employment of press 
officers, has the endorsement of 
the executive directors, one may 
wonder whether it may not con- 
tain the same disadvantage that 
was noticed at Savannah when 
Secretary Vinson disclosed to the 
press one day that thereafter no 
other delegate to the inaugural 
meeting of the Fund and Bank 
would hold press conferences. 
Some of the foreign delegates are 
known to have felt that this cut 
them off from a legitimate means 
of making their views publicly 
known. There is obviously the ad- 
ditional factor of personal kudos 
involved. 


The Fund’s executive directors 
shave been meeting in plenary ses- 
sion three times a week. The 
Bank’s executive directors meet 
twice a week. In addition, com- 
mittees of executive directors 
meet when necessary. 


Problems faced by imMessrs. Gutt 
and Meyer include, in the imme- 
diate present, the selection of a 
staff along principles established 
at Bretton Woods and set forth in 
the agreements. These are that 
the staff be both competent and 
geographically representative. 
Several thousand job applications 
have been received by the Fund 
and Bank, but very few persons 
have been engaged so far, and 
these have come largely from the 
United States, where the tax-free 
status of Fund and Bank salaries 
is proving an enormous hit. 


As was expected, several of the 
Treasury staff who worked on the 
original White Plan and on its 
evolution since then have either 
obtained positions on the Fund or 
the Bank, or are expected to do 
so shortly. Harry White and E. G. 
Collado, of course, moved from 
their Government posts to execu- 
tive directorships in Fund and 
Bank respectively early in May. 
V. Frank Coe, who at the Treas- 
ury became chief of monetary re- 
search after Harry White became 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and who since last August 
served as secretary of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, has re- 
cently moved over to the Fund as 
secretary of that institution. 


E. M. Bernstein, Harry White’s 
invaluable assistant at the Treas- 
ury for many years and a close 
advisor of both Secretaries Mor- 
genthau and Vinson on Bretton 
Woods and National Advisory 
Council matters, has been re- 
warded with the post of acting 
research director of the Fund. 
Ansel Luxford, top-notch Treas- 
ury attorney, who has labored 
for Bretton Woods since the be- 
ginning, has become Assistant 
General Counsel of the Bank. 
Friends of Luxford think that 
only his youth prevented him be- 
coming General Counsel. If so, it 
is because Mr. Meyer has not seen 
the able manner in which Lux- 
ford has performed throughout 
the life of the Bretton Woods 
program. Richard Brenner, an- 
other Treasury lawyer, has joined 
the Fund as an attorney. 


The nomination this week of 
John S. Hooker to be alternate 
American Executive Director of 
the Bank is regarded in Treasury 
circles as “another proof that the 
World Bank is a State Department 
racket.” Mr. Hooker has been 
serving as temporary secretary of 
the Bank since Savannah. For 
many years he has worked under 
his present chief, E. G. Collado, at 
the Treasury and State Depart- 
ments as his research assistant. 
Mr. Hooker’s wife is Mr. Collado’s 
secretary. A biographical sketch 
of Mr. Hooker appeared in the 
“Chronicle” of May 2, 1946. 
p. 2355. 


Outside of the Treasury one 
finds in Washington considerable 
interest in jobs on the “Fund or 
Bank.” Quite a bit of maneuver- 
ing is going on to get applications 








placed in the right hands. On the 
theory that some of the foreign 
executive directors may be able to 
put in a good word, that channel 
also is not being overlooked. Nat- 
urally, some of the staff will be 
recruited from abroad. In some 
instances the Fund and Bank, it is 
indicated, will pay the expenses 
of such recruits and their families 
in travelling to Washington. No 
hard and fast rules have yet been 
laid down to cover this matter. 

Recent appointments to the 
Fund illustrate the policy of 
caution not only in the fewness 
of those so far employed, but in 
the fact that neither Dr. Bern- 
stein nor Mr. Luxford has been 
assigned the top post in their re- 
spective departments, research 
and legal. The top posts are left 
open for future assignment. 

As to number of personnel, a 
high Fund official consulted by 
the “Chronicle” observed: “It is 
not envisaged that the Fund will 
ultimately have an enormous 
number of employees. It will be 
a very long time before the Fund 
has as many as 200 altogether.” 

Rules and regulations are one 
of the things the Fund has been 
working on. These will imple— 
ment the Agreements and By- 
Laws. They will not be made 
public, a high official of the Fund 
advises this correspondent. 

When the governors convene in 
September they will be presented 
with reports from Fund and 
Bank. These will be made public. 
They will most likely be general 
in nature. Later, we may look for 
the Fund and Bank to issue more 
extensive reports, similar in some 
ways to those which the BIS has 
published annually. 


Relations with United Nations 
Another matter the Fund and 


Bank have been working on is the 


question of the relationship be- 
tween them on the one hand and 
Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations on the other. 
In the past a great many speeches 
and charts emanating from Wash- 
ington have depicted the Fund 
and Bank as integral parts of the 
new world organization and, pre- 
sumably, as subsidiary to United 
Nations. Actually, the Fund and 
Bank do not relish such a subor- 
dinate relationship. They pride 
themselves on the fact that their 
programs call for them to be self- 
supporting as to operating ex- 
penses. What is indicated is a writ- 
ten understanding or “treaty” 
with UN setting forth the exact 
relationship. 

Naturally, one of the dangers to 
be avoided is duplication of in- 
formation-gathering efforts by 
the Economic and Social Council 
and the Fund and Bank. Both are 
authorized to operate in the same 
fields. 


Another problem which the 
Fund and Bank will always have 
is that of keeping the executive 
directors happy. This means 
avoiding their acquiring a feeling 
of frustration. There was some 
fear among foreigners at Bretton 
Woods and at Savannah that the 
Fund and Bank might become an 
American show. This was in part 
behind the fight against Wash- 
ington as the headquarters of the 
two institutions. At Savannah, in- 
deed, the two most troublesome 
questions were those of site and 
functions and remunerations of 
executive directors and _ alter- 
nates. The British opposed the 
American view on both questions, 
and as a compromise it was 
agreed that any country which did 
not want to have full-time execu- 
tive directors could be represent- 
ed by an alternate. This is how 
it happens that the British and 
Canadians are not represented on 
the Fund and Bank executive 
boards by full-time top men. 


Once the British were licked by 
the choice of Washington as head- 
quarters, the wind was taken out 
of the British sails on the other 





question. For location in Wash- 
ington meant that the United 
States would always have contin- 
uous representation on the execu- 
tive boards, and this would com- 
pel the other countries in self- 
defense to do likewise. Thus it 
happens that while several of the 
executive directors from abroad 
have already gone home on more 
or less extended trips, their 
countries continue to be repre- 
sented; and, in these cases at 
least, the respective alternates are 
playing an active part in the work 
of the Fund and Bank. Among 
those who have gone home, apart 
from our commuting neighbors 
from Canada, are Machado (Cuba) 
on the Bank and Bolton (United 
Kingdom), Mladek (Czechoslo- 
vakia), Joshi (India) and Gomez 
(Mexico). Mr. Gutt himself is 
expected to make a quick trip 
home. 


While technically most of the 
executive directors are here full 
time, there is a risk that, unless 
thought is given to the matter— 
especially in the Bank where 
American interests have been fo- 
cused in the presidency—some of 
them may come to feel that they 
are mainly full-time ornaments. 
Unless there should be a good 
deal of committee work, two 
mornings a week is not going to 
be a heavy diet for an active 
mind. The Bank’s work in any 
case may be less than otherwise, 
because of the spade work which 
is being done by the Export-Im- 
port Bank and NAC during this 
period when the Export-Import 
Bank is performing the more ur- 
gent tasks of reconstruction lend- 
ing which properly belong to the 
World Bank but which the World 
Bank was not organized soon 
enough to handle. 


Problem of Bases for Bank Loans 


One point which is still to be 
decided in connection with Bank 
loans is that provision of ithe 
World Bank Agreement (III, 4, ii) 
which calls for the Bank to make 
sure, before granting a loan, that 
the borrower under prevailing 
market conditions would be un- 
able otherwise to obtain the loan 
under conditions which in the 
opinion of the Bank are reason- 
able for the borrower. The inter- 
pretation some potential borrow- 
ers would like has to do with 
whether or not this restriction in 
the Agreement applies to the en- 
tire amount of money sought by 
the borrower. The question arises 
in the case of a borrower with 
very good credit, such as Belgium 
or Holland, where the possibility 
of borrowing in Wall Street is 
known, but where _ additional 
amounts are desired from the 
Bank. Be that as it may, several 
countries, including those just 
mentioned, have already made 
known their intention to apply to 
the World Bank for loans and 
have done it this early to be sure 
of a place well up on the queue. 


The fact is that, in this hectic 
world of transition-to-what? no 
one can see five years ahead, 
much less 50, in making a foreign 
loan. The directors of the World 
Bank and of National Advisory 
Council for that matter are in the 
position of a man plunging at 
night into a stream to swim across 
to an opposite bank which he can- 
not see and never has seen. 


Mr. Gutt’s successor as Execu- 
tive Director on the Fund and 
Bank representing, on the former, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and Iceland, 
and on the latter those three coun- 
tries, plus Norway, was at last 
elected by cable some two weeks 
ago. He is Hubert Ansiaux, for 
many years director of the Bank 
of Belgium. Mr. Ansiaux, who at- 
tended the Savannah meetings as 
an adviser of the Belgian delega- 
tion, is not yet in Washington, 
but his alternate, on both Fund 
and Bank, Ernest deSelliers, is 
here. De Selliers, a finance min- 
istry official concerned with mon- 
etary matters, was formerly Bel- 
gian financial attache in Wash- 
ington and in that capacity at- 





tended the Bretton Woods con- 
ference in 1944 as secretary of 
the delegation which Mr. 
headed. 

A list of the alternate executive 
directors of the Bank named to 
date follows: 


*Ernest de Selliers, representing 
Belgium, etc. 

Ernest Sturc, temporarily rep- 
resenting Czechoslovakia, etc. 

*Joaquin Meyer, representing 
Cuba, etc. 

*Leonard B. Rist, representing 
France. 


Fernando Illanes, representing 
Chile, etc. 


Those marked with an asterisk 
are acting executive directors as 
well, in the absence of their 
principals. 


New American Alternate for Bank 


The most recent addition to the 
personnel of the Bank is John S. 
Hooker of Maryland, who was 
nominated by President Truman 
on June 25 for United States alter- 
nate executive director. The nom- 
ination is for a two-year term. 

Mr. Hooker will act as U. S. 
representative on the directing 
board of the Bank whenever ex- 
ecutive director Emilio Collado is 
absent. 


Mr. Hooker is a native of Phila- 
delphia and has been temporary 
secretary of the World Bank since 
March. Previously, he had been 
in the State Department, associat- 
ed with Emilio Collado, who is 
now U. S. Executive Director of 
the World Bank.’ 





Britain 
Awaiting Loan 


(Continued from first page) 


In the first place, the delay and 
uncertainty of the ratification en- 
abled the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to induce other Ministers 
to keep down to a minimum their 
dollar requirements. Imports pay- 
able in dollars have in fact been 
kept as low as possible, to avoid 
the exhaustion of the gold reserve 
before the loan became available. 
Had the loan been ratified in 
January or February it would 
have been impossible for the 
Treasury to resist pressure in 
favor of more liberal allocation of 
dollars to importers, and the 
chances are that by now some 
hundreds of millions would have 
been so allocated in addition to 
what has been actually spent. 


Had the loan been ratified early 
this year, the foreign exchange 
position would have also been af- 
fected by its effect on exports. 
It was not easy for the Govern- 
ment to resist pressure in favor of 
making the growing output of 
civilian goods available to the 
British public instead of exporting 
a very large proportion of it. The 
Government is very keen on 
maintaining its popularity, and it 
might have been tempted to ab- 
stain from pressing iis export 
drive to the extent it has actually 
been pressed. Owing to the pos- 
sibility of long delay, and the risk 
of non-ratification, however, it 
was considered inevitable to di- 
vert the largest possible quantity 
of goods from the home market 
to overseas. This, together with 
the cutting down of imports pay- 
able in dollars, must have made 
an appreciable difference to the 
British trade balance. 


The Government’s drive for in- 
creasing production must also have 
been helped by the delay. Official 
speakers in the campaign did not 
fail to point out that the loan may 
not be received, after all, or that 
it may not be received till next 
year, and exhorted workmen to 
do their utmost to enable the 
country to carry on, if need be 
without it. 


What is considered even more 
important, valuable time has been 
gained, since under the agreement 


Gutt | 





the convertibility of sterling need 
not be restored till 12 months 
after the loan has been obtaineg. 
It will make a considerable dif. 
ference that, instead of having to 
restore convertibility at the be. 
ginning of 1947, the Government 
need not take that step until] the 
middle of that year. Meanwhile 
our trade balance is likely to im-~ 
prove further, as a result of the 
progress in the conversion of in. 
dustries for peactime require~ 
ments. 


That progress will materially 
improve the British Government's 
bargaining position in relation to 
holders of blocked sterling bal- 
ances. At present its bargaining 
position is none too strong, owing 
io the adverse trade balance 
Holders of blocked balances want 
immediate advantages, not Vague 
undertakings of future deliveries. 
If the negotiations with them need 
not be concluded until the middle 
of 1947, by that time the Govern- 
ment may be in a better position 
to estimate the country’s capacity 
of delivering the goods, and can 
therefore offer definite delivery 
dates instead of merely asking 
= of sterling to hope for the 

est. 


Since the gold reserve is not 
spent as rapidly as was expected 
at the time of the conclusion of 
the loan, it would not now be 
considered a major disaster even 
if the ratification were postponed 
till after the Congressional elec- 
tion, for the Treasury is now cer- 
tainly in a position to hold out 
till the beginning of 1947. That 
would mean an additional six 
months’ delay in the restoration 
of the convertibility of sterling; 
an additional six months’ delay in 
ihe settlement of sterling bal- 
ances; and ané_ additional six 
months’ “austerity” which, how- 
ever, unpleasant while is lasts, 
would be very helpful towards 
the consolidation of the position, 


Even if, as now seems probable, 
the loan should be obiained short- 
ly, the Treasury will do its ut- 
most to maintain the atmosphere 
of austerity. Various Government 
departments have submitted their 
claims of increased allocations 
from the proceeds of the dollar 
loan; these claims are being dras- 
tically reduced by the Treasury. 
It will not be easy, however, to 
resist pressure for increased im- 
ports and reduced exports in order 
10 provide some relief for the 
long-suffering consumer. 


Portsmouth Stock on 
Market at $1@ Pex Sh. 


A new issue of 1,025,000 shares 
of Portsmouth Steel Corp. com- 
mon stock was offered to the pub- 
lic June 26 at $10 per share. Sole 
underwriter of the issue is Otis & 
Co. of Cleveland. 

Portsmouth Steel Corp. was 
recently organized by Cyrus 
Eaton, Cleveland industrialist and 
banker, and a group of associ- 
ates to acquire the Portsmouth 
works of The Wheeling Steel 
Corp. at Portsmouth, Ohio. Mr. 
Eaton and his associates are re- 
taining ownership of 50,000 shares 
of the stock now being offered. 

Of an additional 300,000 shares 
of common stock to be issued by 
Portsmouth Steel, Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. has agreed to purchase 
200,000 shares and Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp. 100,000 shares at the 
public offering price. The steel 
company has contracted to pro- 
vide the two automobile com- 
panies with steel for Kaiser and 
Frazer cars. 

Elmer A. Schwartz, 45-year-old 
veteran steel operating man 
whose election as president cf 
Portsmouth Steel was announced 
last week, has subscribed for an 
additional 15,000 shares of the 
steel company’s stock at $10 per 
share. Mr. Schwartz comes to 
Portsmouth Steel from Republic 
Steel Corp., of whose Youngstown 
district he has been assistant 








manager. 
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John W.Snyder New Treasury Head 


(Continued from page 3484) 
life, so many of my good friends. 
t am particularly happy to be 
honored by the presence of the 
President. Also, it is a rare priv- 
jlege to have the honor of being 
inducted into office by the man 
who, at the same time, is the Chief 
Justice of the United States, my | 
predecessor as Secretary of the’ 
Treasury, and my friend. An- 
other source of great happiness to 
me is the fact that I have with | 
me here my esteemed colleague, 
Max Gardner, who will be so 
closely associated with me as Un- 
der Secretary. 

I am most fortunate in having | 
these fine friends and able coun- | 


selors to aid me in decisions of | audience, O. Max Gardner, Un- 
future policy on monetary and |der-Secretary of the Treasury, 
fiscal matters. ; who presided at the induction, 
Decisions of policy are, of| spoke as fol- 
course, of no avail unless they are | jows: 
based on the best available data! Our retir- 
and unless they can be promptly |ing Secretary 
and vigorously carried out. It is| of the Treas- 
auspicious and providential that | ury and pres- 
the Department of the Treasury | ent Chief Jus- 
possesses an outstandingly able tice, in giving 
and devoted staff of public ser-| expression to 
vants, specialists in the compli-| the ideals and 
cated and diversified fields cov- | aspirations of 
ered by the Department. I shall| America, re- 
rely upon their counsel and guid- | cently said — 
ance, “The greatest 
It would be presumptuous for | ecntribution 
me to state in detail at this time|tphat the 
the various fiscal and monetary | United States 
measures which the government) ean make to 
hopes to employ in order that the|/ peace and 
country may quickly complete its| prosperity of the world is to keep 
transition from war and effect the | America strong and prosperous 
reconversion to a stable and pros- | and the advocate of justice in the 
perous omnes A. many presS- | council of the nations.” 
ing problems fate us, however, ‘“ cs. ’ 
that I should like to name, very PM Ag ge Big na oe 
briefly, some of the tasks that |= i. BR, 
: ae : qually devoted and just as deter- 
face American Citizens and their! ined) He believes that without 
government in the months ahead. | , financially sound and strong 


The job of converting our huge | America we cannot meet the needs 
war machine from the making of | of our people and the hopes of 
munitions to the making of peace-' the world. He has had a success- 
time goods is practically complete. | ful and honorable career in priv- 
This conversion was accomplished | ate business. He has given ten 
in less time, and at a lower cost| years of devoted service to his 
in terms of idle plants and idle | country. His record shows that 
men, than most of us exvected.|he knows the absolute necessity 
In spite of temporary halts and | for sustained confidence in our 
slowdowns, the economy is now | credit and in our currency. 
producing more civilian goods and| « jnger him. the Treasury will 
services than ever before in the | gefend on every front the integ- 


nation’s history. _... | rity of the American dollar. I 
With this high level of civilian am convinced that his policy will 
production, go additional respon- | be to stand as a rock for national 
sibilities, It is the responsibility 'solvency and for a balanced budg- 
of the government to reduce its'et at the earliest possible mo- 
expenditures in every possible} ment consistent with the public 
we to maintain adequate tax welfare. 
rates during this transition period, = «y Ww yder rs 
and to achieve a balanced budget | ge IE ge Om Poy a tre- 
responsibility. The 


——or better—for 1947. It is the re- | a et 
sponsibility of individual citizens thousands of faithful Treasury 
to continue to produce needed | employees, as well as Americans, 
g00ds and services at the highest | pray that God may give you the 
Possible level, to spend wisely, | strength and wisdom to meet the 
and to lay aside a portion of their great obligations that have been 
oe Na for the best and safest in- | entrusted to you 
ves i La— d 

ment in the world—vu. S. Gov- | “This is an historic occasion. 


ernment securities. It is the de- | tel: Ss te f th 
termined duty of the Treasury of | Phe retiring pact wit > ° 
the United States to safeguard | 7reasury, who yesterday became 
these securities | Chief Justice of the United States, 
We h , 1 t limitl |is today performing his first offi- 
beak lave an almost AmIUEss | cial act by administering the oath 
te voir of energy in this coun-| oF office to his successor, I have 
ty upon which to draw in build-| the honor to present Chief Jus- 
ing a permanent high-production, | ¢j.¢ Vinson.” 
high-employment economy. The | ; 
sources of this energy are many— | 
eur rich natural resources, the | 
dollars our people earned but did | 
“ot spend during the war, the in-| o¢ Arkansas. He was born in 
ha and high productivity of | Jonesboro on June 21, 1896, the 
¢ American worker, the daring | son of Jerre Hartwell and Ellen 
iid imagination of the American | Hatcher Snyder. After graduation 
vee een. If we tap this reser-| from the Jonesboro High School, 
a wisely, we will enable our |he attended Vanderbilt University 
flow, ota, ree, enterprise to| at Nashville, Tennessee. At the 
f Curish in the public interest and | outbreak of World War I, he at- 
= the public good. | tended the First Officers’ Training 
; We cannot have a prosperous|Camp, Fort Logan H. Roots, 
nNation—or a peaceful one—with- | Arkansas, from May until August 
©ut a stable world. For that rea-| 1917. In August he was commis- 
“on, if for no other, we must pre-| sioned Second Lieutenant, Field 
vent the seeds of isolationism | Artillery, and assigned to Head- 
trom springing up both here and! quarters, 57th Field Artillery 
“Sroad. The Bretton Woods Agree- | Brigade, 32nd Division, Waco, 
—-£nt was a forward step in the) Texas. (Michigan and Wisconsin 
“rection of removing barriers to | troops.) Was promoted to First 
‘Nternational trade and_ invest- | Lieutenant, Field Artillery in Sep- 
‘ent, Today, every American cit- | tember, and the following Decem- 


ern world. 


tions to build theirs. 
this goal, we need the active un- 


the people. 

Today, more than ever before, 
our motto should truly be, “United 
We Stand; Divided We Fall.” 





O. Max Gardner Speaks 





O. Max Gardner 





is a 





Mr. Snyder’s Career 
John Wesley Snyder is a native 


izé€n is also a citizen of the world.| ber was ordered overseas. From 
It is to his interest to study and | January to May 1918. he attended 
understand his duties and respon-| artillery schools at Samur and 
sibilities as a citizen of our eit i 

We are well on the way toward | 1917, was assigned as Operations | 
our dual objective of building a| Officer, Headquarters Staff, 57th | 
stable and prosperous economy at | Field Artillery Brigade, and was 
home, and of helping other na- | on duty with troops, in above 
To reach | capacity. In November 1918, he 


derstanding and cooperation of all | sectors. He was decorated by both 


| 





the French and U. S. Armies. |Louis Chamber of Commerce; 
Promoted in September 1918 to| Member, Visit St. Louis Com- 
| Captain, Field Artillery. From De-| mittee and Chairman of its fi- 


| 
| 


In presenting Mr. Snyder to the | rector, Headquarters Staff, 32nd 








National Stock Yards Company. 
_ Mr. Snyder took a very active 
interest in civic affairs. He was | 
Chairinan of the Bank Division of 
the St. Louis Community and War! 


| 


Chests from 1937 to 1944; Vice! 
Coetquidan, France, and was) Chairman, special subscriptions, | 
graduated with honors. In May |in the St. Louis War Loan Drives | 


Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6; Chairman, War 
Surplus Disposal Committee of | 
the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
|merce; Trustee, Governmental Re- 
search Institute, St. Louis: Mem- | 
ber War Contract Termination 
and Cancellation Committee, St. 


was at the front and served in five 


nance committee. 

On April 30, 1945, Mr. Snyder 
Was appointed Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. During his adminis- 
tration he perfected the consoli- 


cember 1918, to June 1919, in 
Army of Occupation in Germany. | 
Served as Division Athletic Di- | 


Division, Rengsdorf, Germany. } 
Returned to the United States in | dation of five subsidiary corpora- 
June 1919, and received honor-| tions into the _ Reconstruction 
able discharge, whereupon he was | Finance Corporation. These sub- 
cominissioned Captain, Field Ar-|Sidiaries were: Defense Plant 
tillery Reserve. Corporation, Rubber Reserve 
After the war, Mr. Snyder at-! Company, Metals Reserve Com- 
tended summer camps every sum-| Pany, Defense Supplies Corpora- 
mer with :U. S. Army as instruc-| tion and Disaster Loan Corpora- 
tor of field artillery. In June 1924, | tion. 
was promoted to Major, Field | On July 23, 1945, the President 
Artillery Reserve, and attended | appointed Mr. Snyder Director of 
summer camps as commander of | the Office of War Mobilization 
the 407th Field Artillery Regi- | and Reconversion which position 
ment. In May 1931, received pro- | he held until appointed Secretary 
motion to Lieutenant Colonel, | of the Treasury, 
Field Artillery Reserve. Was|. Mr. Snyder is a life member of 
graduate of command and staff | the Missouri Athletic Club, serv- 
course and attended summer|ing On its Board of Governors 
camps as commander of the 38lst 1940-46, He was Vice President of 
Field Artillery Regiment. In May | the Club 1944-45, and was elected 
1939, was elected President, Re-| President in 1945. Other social 
serve Officers’ Association, Mis-| memberships include the Noon- 
souri Department, and the same | day Club, Racquet Club. Bellerive 
year received promotion to| Country Club, Rotary Club — life 
Colonel, Field Artillery Reserve,| member (honorary), Forrest City 





and was on duty as Chief of Staff,, Arkansas; Alpha Tau Omega 
102nd Division, during the Fourth | Fraternity, Military Order of 
Army maneuvers held at Presidio, World War, American Legion, 





San Francisco, California. At the | St. Louis, and the Reserve Offi- 
outbreak of World War II, Mr.) cers’ Association of the United 
Snyder was unable to take active| States, Missouri Department, of 
military assignments due to duties | which he is now President. 


in Washington as Executive Vice | 
President of the Defense Plants | First Boston Offers 
Stock of Timely Clothes 


Corporation. 
The First Boston Corp. heads 





ied 





In 1920, Mr. Snyder entered the 


banking business as bookkeeper | 
with the First National Bank at 

ian investment banking syndicate 
|which is offering to the public 


Forrest City, Arkansas, Following 

this connection, was engaged in 

various positions, such as assist- | toqay (Thursday) 90,000 shares of 

ant cashier, cashier. etc., in banks | Timely Clothes, Inc., common 

in Arkansas and Missouri, from | stock. $10 par value, at $16.50 per 

1920 to 1930. | share. The shares, which are being 
|offered to the general public for 
‘the first time, represent part of 


In 1930, he was appointed na- 
'the holdings of two individual 


tional bank receiver in the Office 

of the Comptroller of Currency 
| stockholders and the entire hold- 
ings of various trusts; the com- 


in Washington, D. C. The follow- 

ing years were hectic times for 
banks gencrally, and for a tng | Dany will not receive any pro- 
vears he was enga ged in 1€ lceeds from the sale of such 
ogg agg ~~ nationa’ | shares. 

‘ j issourl. e list was | ; ‘ 
gap igo poe included the The erg te ores Ir 
c ; all , ~ 92< . > - St: > as a 2 
Citizens National and the Sedalia ths he 4 Sth ‘Co ye 
National Banks at Sedalia; First umann pson Co., inc., 

. adopted its present name in 1939 


ations ¢ ashington; the} ‘<%~. . whee ; ; 

ge A 8 en. | With its principal factories lo- 

tional. Twelfth Street National, St.|C@ted in Rochester, N. Y., where 
’ the business was founded, the 


Louis National, and Vandeventer 


National. all of St. Louis company manufacturers and sells 
c T.. wl. e 


men’s clothing under the label 


In 1937, Mr. Snyder became | «timely Clothes.” Its products are 
manager of the St. Louis Loan | gold to more than 1.000 retail 
Agency of the Reconstruction | nerchants throughout the United 


Alaska and Hawaii. The 
| company’s one subsidiary, Timely 
in August 1940, he was made | gtores Incorporated, operates re- 
Executive Vice President and Di- | tail stores in California which 
rector of the Defense Plant Cor- | sell principally men’s and boys’ 
poration, a subsidiary of the Re-| ¢jothing and accessories. 
construction Finance Corporation | Outstanding capitalization of 
in Washington, D. C. He served) the company consists of 140,000 
concurrently from 1940 to 1944) shares of common stock, $10 par 
as special assistant to the Board | \jye | 
of Directors of the eS | i ee 
Finance Corporation in Washing- | 

ton. In 1943, Mr. Snyder became | Kobhe Gearhart Offers 
Executive Vice President of the 


First National Bank in St. Louis. | Radio & Tel. Stock | 


ome of his business connections | a 
in St. Louis were: Vice President} An issue of 99,000 shares of | 
and Director, Chase Hotel; Di-| capital stock, par 10 cents per | 
rector, Coronado Hotel; Trustee, | share, of Radio & Television Corp. | 
Hotel: Trustee, Senate! is being offered to the public by | 


Finance Corporation. After Se€rV- | States, 
ing three years in this position, | 





Congress 

Apartments; Member, Advisory Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. The | 
Committee of the Reconstruction | offering price is $3 per share. 
Finance Corporation; Member, | Proceeds will be used to acquire | 
Advisory Council Secretary of|the trademark “Brunswick” for | 
Commerce; Member, Advisory|use on radio and television re- | 


Research and Development |ceiving sets and radio and phono- | 
Branch, Quartermaster Corps, | graph combinations and for addi- 
U. S. Army; Director, St. Louis’ tional working capital. 


|'Age Publishing Co. 


C.E. de Willers & Go. 


| ing Dept., 
Co, 


Kalb, Voorhis & Go., 
New NYSE Firm, Opens 


(Continued from page 3483) 
partment as well as the trading 
and over-the-counter division. 
His career in Wall Street goes 
back many years, Widely known 
as a_ security analyst, he has 
specialized in trust investments 
and recently actively sponsored 
common trust funds in many 
states. Mr. Kalb originated and 
managed the investment research 
department for the old New York 
Stock Exchange firm of D. M. 
Minton & Co., of which he was a 
partner prior to becoming asso- 
clated with Lewisohn. Previously 
he developed and was in charge 
of the security research depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange firm 
of Clark, Childs & Co., later 
Clark, Childs & Keech. 

Mr. Voorhis, who also was @ 
partner of Lewisohn & Co., has 
been associated with John Kalb 
for the past ten years, having first 
joined him in D. M. Minton & 
Co. Mr. Voorhis’ career in Wait 
Street began with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., after which he was with the 
Guaranty Trust Co, For four years 
thereafter he was associated in 
the syndicate department of Leh- 
man Brothers. Mr. Voorhis has a 
wide circle of acquaintances 
among bankers and investment 
men throughout the country. 

Mr. Newsome has been a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Ex- 
change since Oct. 18, 1928, when 
he became an associate broker of 
Carlisle & Jacquelin. In October, 
1941, he severed this connection 
to become aée representative of 
Spencer Trask & Co., with whom 
he has been associated until the 
formation of Kalb, Voorhis & Co. 
He was on leave from Spencer 
Trask on active duty as a Lieu- 
tenant USNR from’ February, 
1943, to August, 1945. 

Mr. Phillips was with the Iron 
for several 
years after graduation from Wil- 
liams College. In 1928 he asso- 
ciated with Tucker, Anthony & 
Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, whom he leaves 


to join Kalb, Voorhis & Co. A 
director of Financial Industrial 
Fund of Denver, Colorado, and 
member of the executive com- 


mittee of the Association of Cus- 
tomers’ Brokers, he has close con- 
tacts with many institutional in- 
vestors. 

Mr. Wehmann, the partner who 
heads the new firm’s trading de- 
partment, leaves Lewisohn & Ce. 
after having been in charge of its 
trading division since last year. 
Prior to that time, he spent many 
years as manager of the trading 
department of Tucker, Anthony & 
Co., where he became well versed 
in utility and industrial securi- 
ties. He is active and well known 
in corporate security traders’ cir- 
cles. 

Mr. Orchin developed and had 
been for several years in charge 
of the arbitrage of Lewisohn & 
Co. Previously, he was associated 
with Cullman Brothers, after 
serving many years with Adler, 
Coleman & Co., both Stock Ex- 
change firms. He will be the 
partner in charge of arbitrage for 
the new firm and its clients. 

Formation of the new firm was 
previously reported in the “Fi- 
nancial Chronicle” of May 30th. 


Alfred Powell Joins 





Cc. EF. de Willers & Co., 126 
Broadway, New York City. mem- 
bers New York Security Dealers 


Association, announce that Alfred 
L. Powell has become associated 
with the firm in the trading de- 
partment. During the war he 
served as a captain in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. In the past he 
was manager of the Stock Trad- 
for Wm. L. Burton & 
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National Reconversion Policies and Developments 


(Continued from page 3483) 
the most comprehensive measure 
of the total output of the nation, 
and includes both goods and serv- 
ices, fell from a wartime peak 
annual rate of $206 billions in the 
second quarter of 1945 to about 
$182 billions in the first quarter 
of this year. Although this is a 
large decline in the absolute, it 
represents a drop of little more 
than 10% from the wartime high. 
Recent information indicates that 
this decline has since been halted, 
and in some segments we are 
again on the upgrade. 


To make another comparison— 
during the first phase of postwar 
readjustment gross national prod- 
uct did not fall below the levels 
first reached in early 1943. These, 
as you all realize, then represent- 
ed an exceptionally high rate of 
economic activity. 

It is true, of course, that prices 
rose during the war and that there 
has been a further increase since 
V-J Day. Therefore the above 
figures, which are in terms of cur- 
rent dollars, somewhat overstate 
the extent to which the physical 
volume of production has been 
maintained. Yet, after allowance 
is made for recent price advances, 
the conclusion that production has 
been maintained remarkably well 
after V-J Day is clearly valid. 


It appears, moreover, that the 
physical volume of national pro- 
duction thus far in 1946 has been 
about one-half larger than in 1939. 
This is additional evidence that 
notwithstanding the many diffi- 
culties of postwar adjustment, 
basically we need not be discour- 
aged about results to date. 


Why No Pronounced Production 
Decline 

Why has the decline in produc- 

tion been less pronounced than 

many had feared? Let us examine 


the fact that the disposable income 
of individuals was relatively well 
maintained by such factors as 
mustering-out pay to veterans, tax 
reductions, and the upward ad- 
justment in basic wage rates in 
many industries. These helped to 
counteract declines in consumer 
|purchasing power occasioned by 
\shorter hours of work, less of 
| overtime pay, shifting of occupa- 
| tions, etc. 

| But this is not the entire ex- 
planation. The increase in con- 
|sumer expenditures for nondura- 
ble goods occurred at a time of 
moderately declining consumer in- 
comes. In other words, out of 
given incomes consumers spent 
substantially more for nondurable 
goods than they had both before 
and during the war. This upward 
shift was probably one of the most 
important factors in maintaining 
a high level of economic activity 
after V-J Day. 


The reasons are manifold, but 
only a partial explanation can be 
found on the supply side. Many 
types of nondurable goods which 
were in short supply during the 
war became available in increas- 
ing quantities after V-J Day and 
allowed already existing demand 
to become effective. The with- 
drawal of the Government from 
the market was important since it 
left a larger proportion of current 
production to move through ordi- 
nary trade channels. 


On the demand side, former 
servicemen, re-establishing them- 
selves in civilian life and no long- 
er cared for by GI issues, made 
heavy purchases. Also, the pres- 
sure to save for patriotic reasons 
having been relaxed, the civilian 
population tended to spend more 
freely. 





Problems of Reconversion Policy 





the three major markets into 
which gross national product 
flows — Government purchases, 
business purchases of _ capital 
goods, and consumer purchases. 
After V-J Day Government re- 
quirements dropped sharply. Total 
Government expenditures are now 
only about 40% of what they were 
prior to V-E Day. 

Some of this decline, insofar as 
total market demand is concerned, 
has been offset by an increase in 
what we technically term private 
capital formation —that is, ex- 
penditures for such things as new 
plant and equipment, and for 
commercial structures, or for resi- | 
dential housing. Even though sup- 
ply problems have been a severe- 
ly limiting factor in this capital 
formation segment, the recovery 
has raised dollar expenditures 
from an annual rate of $7 billion 
a year ago to $15 billion at pres- 
ent. In 1939, the rate was $10 bil- 
lion, and even allowing for the 
higher level of prices, the extent 
of recovery in a year’s time has 
been impressive. 


If we add to this increase in 
capital expenditures the rise of 
$3 billion in expenditures for con- 
sumer durable goods — automo- 
biles, furniture, electric appli- 
ances, etc.—the combined increase 
amounted to $11 billion at annual 
rates. This partially offset the 
drop of $53 billion in Government 
outlays, but was far from suffi- 
cient to compensate entirely. 


Consumer Expenditures 


Accordingly, a much larger re- 
duction in total gross national 
product would have occurred had 
it not been for the very marked 
rise in consumer purchases of 
food, clothing and other non- 
durable goods. These purchases 
surpassed expectations. Consumers 
lifted their expendituree on such 
goods to an annual rate of over 
$75 billions, as compared with the 


That there was to be a tremen- 
dous demand for consumer goods 
after the war’s end was apparent 
well in advance, as was a loss of 
income to workers who during the 
war had benefited from overtime 
pay and maximum production. 
This combination, and the possi- 
bility of widespread unemploy- 
ment, posed three problems in re- 
conversion policy at the outset: 

1. Establishment of a_ high 
level of production of 
peacetime goods as quickly 
as possible. 

2. Adjustment of wage rates 
to compensate partly for 


reduction in take-home 
pay. 
3. Continued control over 


prices, to prevent skyrock- 
eting in a sellers’ market, 
until the supply of goods 
began to approximate de- 
mand. 


Reconversion policies aimed at 
increasing production have gen- 
erally been in the nature of de- 
controls, stemming from the Ad- 
ministration’s view that private 
,enterprise has the direct respon- 
sibility for satisfying demands for 
goods and services. In some areas, 
notably construction, it has been 
recognized that for best results 
where critical shortages of mate- 
grials exist, the temporary reten- 
tion of Government controls will 
most speedily and usefully chan- 
nel the scarce items where they 
are most urgently needed. 


The main objective of such 
policy has been the replacement 
of production for Government use 
by production for private pur- 
chasers. The sag in output ex- 
pected as this transfer took place 
—as the guaranteed market for 
tanks, guns, bombers and warships 
gave way to the private market 
for household goods, clothing, and 
pleasure cars—has been’ kept 
within reasonable bounds. 


The impact of the reconversion 











$60-billion rate at the time the 
war ended in Europe. 

The large volume of consumer 
expenditures was due in part to 


| problem has, of course, varied 
| trom industry to industry. There 
}are some plants which can never 


| be used fully in civilian produc- 


{ion — shipbuilding, ordnance 
plants and the like, plus much of 
our expanded capacity for air- 
plane production. There are others 
where the physical problem of re- 
conversion has been impressive— 
the consumer durables plants 
where civilian production was 
stopped completely, and produc- 
tion lines and equipment disman- 
tled to make way for the produc- 
tion of our war machines. 


At the other extreme are the 
industries that have had little or 
no physical reconversion problems 
—meat packing, paper, printing 
and _ publishing, manufactured 
dairy products. These experienced 
no drop in demand as the Govern- 
ment moved out of the market as 
principal buyer. 


Production Now at High Levels 


In the aggregate, as compared 
with pre-war we are now produc- 
ing generally at relatively high 
levels. This is so despite the 
known lags in output of many in- 
dividual commodities which are 
far from meeting demand at pres- 
ent rates of production. 


The delays in increasing civilian 
production volume since the war’s 
end should not have been unex- 
pected. Gaining large volume out- 
put of goods that have not recent- 
ly been produced is of itself a 
time - consuming process. Even 
during the war—when the pres- 
sure of demand for war material 
Was an over-riding consideration 
—it took more than two years be- 
fore war production was rolling on 
a big scale. 


In recent months we have been 
in a stage analogous to early 1942 
when we had to fill the pipelines, 
and when output of the wanted 
goods—then airplanes, tanks, ri- 
fles, and ships—was low in rela- 
tion to the aggregate volume of 
output which includes goods of all 
kinds whether finished or not. The 
physical problems of reconversion 
are less complex, and the time re- 
quired to gain full scale produc- 
tion is thereby shortened. Never- 
theless, there was bound to be a 
time lag. 


The production situation in the 
reconversion industries—in terms 
of supplying to product-hungry 
consumers the finished goods they 
want and need—has been of ne- 
cessity one of gradual adjustment, 
and the record is still spotty. But 
it is clear that we are now at the 
point where an expanding volume 
of goods can be expected to move 
from the production lines, through 
the channels of distribution, and 
into the homes where they are 
needed, 


Labor Disputes and Parts 
Shortages 


On balance, the trend of ship- 
ments of finished goods has been 
encouragingly upward, though 
there has been a marked diversity, 
in general related to the degree to 
which an industry has been af- 
fected by labor disputes and 
shortages of materials and parts. 
Thus, in the consumer durables 
field, radios, alarm clocks, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, and 
electric irons are currently being 
produced at or above pre-war 
levels. In contrast, refrigerators, 
electric ranges, sewing machines, 
and watches are still at a rate con- 
siderably less than half the pre- 
war volume. 


In the nondurable fields, pro- 
duction advances have been even 
more marked, but in special areas 
—particularly men’s clothing — 
production incentive programs 
through price adjustments have 
been instituted by the OPA and 
CPA in an attempt to spur produc- 
tion to meet demands. 

On the labor side what has hap- 
pened? With production re- 
duced and the armed forces being 
rapidly demobilized, the number 
of persons employed has declined 
and the aggregate incomes of those 





at work has been reduced. 


Employment Situation 


When V-J Day came last year, 
the total labor force—military and 
civilian—stood at 6612 millions, of 
which 12 millions or 18%, was ac- 
counted for by the armed forces. 
Since then, 81% million men have 
been released from military serv- 
ice. However, their transfer into 
the civilian labor force has not 
increased the civilian labor force 
by the same amount. Concurrent- 
ly, a total of nearly 6 million 
youths of school age, older people, 
and housewives who had taken 
war jobs, withdrew from the labor 
force. Thus the number of civil- 
ians for whom jobs must be pro- 
vided has risen only about 2% 
million. 

Employment, on the other hand, 
declined after V-J Day as the war 
industries laid off workers. But 
here again a counteracting move- 
ment started, as trades and serv- 
ices began to hire in considerable 
numbers the workers who had not 
been available to them during 
wartime. Other manufacturing 
industries, and construction, also 
provided added employment. The 
net result of these movements is 
that employment’ tS now back at 
the level of V-J Day. 


These adjustments were not, of 
course, accomplished without 
some friction. Many communities 
which had been wholly or in large 
part engaged in war work were 
faced with immediate and wide- 
spread unemployment. Many in- 
dividual workers had to make 
difficult readjustments in the 
transition from war to peace em- 
ployment. 

Unemployment now stands at a 
figure about equal to the extent 
of the increase in the civilian 
labor force; that is, between 2'% 
and 3 millions. There is, however, 
at present a considerable number 
of persons normally in the labor 
force who are neither at work nor 
actively seeking work. Further- 
more, there is still a large number 
of veterans yet to be discharged. 
As these enter actively into job- 
seeking, it is evident that to pre- 
vent an increase in unemployment 
substantially more jobs will have 
to be provided than were available 
on V-J Day. 


A concomitant of the drop in 
empolyment which occurred in 
major segments of the economy 
after V-J Day was a reduction in 
weekly earriiigs, caused by re- 
ductions in HOurs worked and in 
premium payments, and by shifts 
in jobs. This threatened a consid- 
erable loss of consumer income. 
Pressure consequently developed 
toward an-<inerease in basic wage 
rates, and, by April, straight-time 
hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose between 4 and 5%. Notwith- 
standing this tendency, weekly 
earnings were then still less by 
7%. 

Total wages and salaries in the 
first quarter of the year were 
down about 12%. 


Since that time the industrial 
disputes which cut earnings in 
manufacturing during the period 
have been settled, and higher 
wage rates are going into effect. 
This, with rising production, will 
result in an increase in manufac- 
turing payrolls, which in turn will 
contribute toward the rise in in- 
come payme?rts by private in- 
dustry. 

PricéStructure 


In large measure the lasting 
character of the benefits to be 
derived from rising production 
and sustainedghigh employment 
will depend upon the soundness of 
the price structure. Upward pres- 
sure on prices has been severe 
during the transition and will con- 
tinue for some period ahead until 
production catches up with de- 
mand. This is the basis for con- 
tinuation of the price controls 
which are just as essential now as 
they were during the war, to pre- 
vent a rapid spiraling of prices 
and costs with all its disastrous 
effects. 





The effectiveness of price con-| 39 average. é 
trols in limiting the advance of|a decline once initiated, 





livi t 
iving costs was demonstr: 
during the war. Although aoe 
increases were widespread and 
substantial, the rise was without 
doubt much smaller than it woulq 
have been without controls. 
With the easing of many war. 
time controls, and free consumer 
spending, prices have moved up- 
ward at an accelerated pace 
last August. Price adjustments 
have been approved for many 
goods, either as incentives to in. 
creasing the output of bottleneck 
items or to take account of ad- 
vances in costs. In those few areas 
not subject to control—such as in 
real estate—the upward pressure 
has exterted its full effect and the 
price rise has far outstripped that 
in controlled commodities. 


Production is the key factor 
which will determine when price 
controls can be safely removed. If 
the speculative factors in the cur- 
rent situation should become 
dominant, prices will at some 
point outstrip consumer willing- 
ness and ability to buy, and the 
sequence will end, as previous ex- 
perience has shown, in a sudden 
and sharp deflation. 


I have discussed reconversion 
problems of broad national im- 
portance, those which affect peo- 
ple in all kinds of economic ac- 
tivity and all reginys There ore 
others, of course, which are gen< 
erally recognizea, and still Ou.ers 
which differ in nature depending 
upon particular circumstances of 
geography or climate. Mr. Wyatt 
has presented the housing prob- 
lem, which governs the develop- 
ment of the construction industry 
in the immediate future. 


since 


Agriculture 


Turning for a moment to agri- 
culture:—farm population and in- 
come trends, and the forces shap- 
ing these trends, will determine 
the farm market of the future. 
The importance of this segment of 
the economy, both to the individ- 
ual business and to the economy 
as a whole, warrants an attempt 
to appraise those forces. 

In appraising the buying power 
of the farming population, there 
are three separate periods to be 
considered. For the near future 
the strong supply-demand situa- 
tion implies a level of farm in- 
come and buying power even ex- 
ceeding the wartime peak. 


The output of farm products for 
the present year is projected at a 
level about equal that of 1945. 
This volume is hardly sufficient to 
meet domestic demand and fill the 
most urgent needs of foreign mar- 
kets. Such favorable conditions 
can not continue indefinitely—an 
ultimate relaxing of present ten- 
dencies is inevitable. 


For the intermediate period, 
therefore, an important considera- 
tion is the existing legislation 
which puts a floor under the 
prices of the major agricultural 
products, which account for 
about two-thirds of the _total 
output. This legislation obligates 
the Government to maintain these 
prices of 90% of parity (9212 % 
for cotton) for a period of two 
years following the January } 
after the war emergency has been 
declared by the President or by 
Congressional action to have 
ended. 

Since this declaration has not 
yet been made, the guarantee ap- 
plies at least through the calendar 
year 1948. While the immediate 
outlook appears favorable, so that 
these supports should not 
needed, there is no assurance that 
Government aid will not be neces~ 
sary before the end of the 

uarantee period. 

, It has heen estimated that @ 
reduction from present farm prices 
to the support levels, with cor 
responding declines in unsupport- 
ed commodities, would reduce 
gross farm income by about 20%- 
This would still leave gross a 
come above any year prior to 194 
and more than double the 1999- 


However, were such 
income 
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doubtless would subsequently be 
more seriously affected. 


Of most importance, undoubted- 
ly, is the longer run period. Sup- 
port prices offer only a stop-gap. 
implicit in the fundamental solu- 
tion must be a continuation of 
relatively full production and high | 
income generally. 


International Trade 


Sharing the spotlight with do- 
mestic industrial and agricultural | 
developments at present is the 
field of international relations. 
There has been a vivid reawaken- | 
ing of interest in foreign com- 
merce. 


The United States entered the 
reconversion period as the great- | 
est trading nation in the world. | 
We have a strong national interest | 
in an expanding postwar trade, 
not only as a means of maintain- 
ing maximum domestic employ- | 
ment and production but also as a 
means of the most economical use | 
of our resources. Moreover, our 
position in economic affairs car- 
ries with it a heavy responsibility 
for contributing to world prosperi- 
ty by working towards a high 
volume of foreign trade and for- 
eign investment. | 


What are the prospects for an 
expanded foreign trade? The ac-| 
cumulated demand _ in foreign | 
countries for goods which were| 
not obtainable to any appreciable | 
degree during the war is bound to | 
be a significant factor in our ex- | 
port trade during the period | 
ahead. Some of these demands | 
can not be met for the time being; 
export controls will have to con-| 
tinue in the case of various goods | 
certain to remain in short supply. | 


The general revival and expan- 
sion of international trade has in 
many cases been held back be- 
cause of difficulties in harmoniz- 
ing the trade policies of individual 
countries into smoothly working 
patterns. But the prospects for a 
sound expansion of foreign trade 
on a sustaining basis are bright. | 
The Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement and the establishment | 
of the Bretton Woods institutions 
provide a firm foundation for 
developing and sustaining world 
trade on a high level. 


Before the war Great Britain 
was this country’s most important 
customer, as well as the world’s 
largest importer. The approval of 
the proposed credit of $3,750,000,- 
000 to Britain will be reflection of 
our interest in promoting British 
recovery, not only because the 
United Kingdom has traditionally 
been our best single customer but 
because it is in our interest to 
keep the area of free enterprise as 
broad as possible. 


_It must be remembered that for- 
eign ability to pay for our ex- 
ports is only in part dependent up-_ 
on the extension of dollar credits. 
A large volume of dollar assets has 
been accumulated by various for- 
eign countries in the United 
States. The war itself made it 
possible for many countries to add 
Substantially to their dollar re- 
sources. With the conversion of | 
Our industries and the use of our 
materials for war purposes, we 
eliminated for export many prod- 
ucts which’ would ordinarily have 
found their way to foreign mar- 
kets. At the same time we bought 
metals and other raw materials of 
war, and thus provided many for- | 
eign countries—particularly those | 
in Latin America—with dollar | 
buying power which can _ be) 
utilized in our markets. 


Cilhert Coultry With 
Leason & Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Gilbert H. 
Coultry, member of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, has become asso- 
Ciated with Leason & Co., Inc. 39 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Coultry 
has been active as an individual 
member of the Exchange. 








,are additions 


| directors 


‘Merger of Mellon Securities Corp. Into 


First Boston Corp. Voted hy Directors 


(Continued from page 3481) 

“ase ductged Corporavons,” Mr. 
Macomber said, “will implement 
each other in various phases of 
the securities business since they 
are largely complementary rather 
than competitive in their areas of 
securities distribution. The First 
Boston Corporation has no offices 
in Pittsburgh while the principal 
retail sales outlet of Mellon Se- 
curities is in and adjacent to 
Pittsburgh which is a highly im- 
portant market for investment se- 
curities. 


“While Frank R. Denton, Presi- 
dent of Mellon Securities Corpora- 


tion has decided to retire from the 
‘investment banking business, un- 


der the plan of merger most of the 


‘key officers of Mellon Securities 


Corporation will become associ- 


}ated with The First Boston Cor- 


poration.” 
John R. Macomber, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, Allan M. 


Pope, President and a member of 


the executive committee, and 


|'Harry M. Addinsell, chairman of 


the executive committee of The 
First Boston Corporation will oc- 
cupy the same positions with the 
merged corporation which will re- 
tain the name of The First Boston 
Corporation. 


Members of the executive com- 
mittee will include in addition to 
Messrs. Pope and Addinsell, James 
Coggeshall, Jr., Eugene I. Cowell, 
Nevil Ford, Aubrey G. Lanston, 
Duncan R. Linsley, William H. 
Potter, Jr., George D. Woods, 
Vice-Presidents of The First Bos- 
ton Corporation, and Hugh D. 
MacBain, who will become a Vice- 


President of The First Boston 
Corporation. 
Messrs. Lanston and MacBain 


to the executive 
committee, the others being cur- 
rently members of the executive 
committee of The First Boston 
Corporation. 


Directors of The First Boston 
Corporation will be’ increased 
from the present 21 to 29 by the 
addition of F. A. Cannon and 
Edward H. Ladd, IH, now Vice- 
Presidents of The First Boston 
Corporation and six officers of the 
present Mellon Securities Cor- 
poration. The latter are, in addi- 
tion to Mr. MacBain, A. B. Brush- 
aber, George J. Gillies, S. David- 
son Herron, James N. Land, and 
Arthur B. Van Buskirk. Messrs 
MacBain, Brushaber, Gillies, and 
Herron will be Vice-Presidents of 
The First Boston Corporation. Mr. 
Thomas T. Coxon, Vice-President 
of Mellon Securities Corporation 
does not plan to join the enlarged 
organization of The First Boston 
Corporation. Mr. Land will not 
be engaged actively in the se- 
curities business. Mr. Van Bus- 
kirk will be the only representa- 
tive on the Board of Directors of 
The First Boston Corporation for 


'the present stockholders of Mellon 


Securities Corporation. 

Other directors of the .merged 
corporation will be Harry M. Ad- 
dinsell, Charles F. Batchelder, 
James Coggeshall, Jr., Eugene I. 
Cowell, Nevil Ford, Joseph W. 


'Hambuechen, Arthur B. Kenney, 


R. Parker Kuhn, Aubrey G. Lan- 
ston, Duncan R. Linsley, James A. 
Lyles, John R. Macomber, John C, 
Montgomery, Louis G. Mudge, 
James H. Orr, Allan M. Pope, Wil- 
liam H. Potter, Jr., Frank M. Stan- 
on, Winthrop E. Sullivan, George 
D. Woods and Adolphe H. Wen- 
zell, all of whom are presently 
of The First Boston 
Corporation. 

Under the terms of the merger, 
the owners of Mellon Securities 
Corporation will receive 112,500 
shares of class A capital stock 
which will be non-voting as long 
as it is held by Richard K. Mellon 
and his sister, Mrs. Alan M. Scaife. 
who are the present owners of 
Mellon Securities Corporation; 
plus an amount of non-voting 


(342% cumulative preferred stock 


to be determined on the basis of 
June 30 audit figures. 


The 112,500 shares of non-vot- 
ing class A capital stock will com- 
prise 20% of the 562,500 shares of 
capital stock of the corporation to 
be outstanding. Except for the 
fact that the class A stock is non- 
voting there will be no difference 
between this stock and the other 
common capital stock now out- 
standing. 

The preferred stock will repre- 
sent the difference between the 
net worth of Mellon Securities 
Corporation on June 30, 1946 and 
the value of the 112,500 shares of 
non-voting class A capital stock 
which will be valued at the per 
share book value of The First 
Boston Corporation’s now out- 
standing capital stock as of June 
30. The preferred stock will be 
valued at its par value of $100 a 
share. 


merger, Frank R. Denton, Presi- 
dent of Mellon Securities Corpora- 
tion, in Pittsburgh, said: 

“For some time we have been 
considering an expansion of our 
present activities in order to be- 
come more active in the markets 
for United States Government and 
municipal bonds and seasoned cor- 
porate securities. Such a_ step 
would have involved the addition 
of trading specialists, and addi- 
tional offices in other cities. We 
believe that our objective will be 
accomplished, if approved by the 
shareholders, through a merger 
with The First Boston Corpora- 
tion, whose existing facilities and 
services blend with ours and 
thereby provide a completely 
rounded investment banking busi- 
ness. 

“This move on the part of the 
stockholders of Mellon Securities 
Corporation shows continued con- 


investment banking. 
funds of Mellon 
poration are being continued in 
the combined and enlarged First 
Boston Corporation to enable the 
future capital needs of business to 
be served better through provid- 
ing more comprehensive nation- 
wide facilities.” 

At present The First Boston 
Corporation has 450,000 shares of 
capital stock outstanding, held by 
about 8,000 stockholders. 

The First Boston Corporation, 
which adopted its present title in| 
1934, traces its history back to The | 
First of Boston Corporation which 
originally was an affiliate of The 
First National Bank of Boston, 
and to the pioneer investment 
banking firm of Harris, Forbes & 
Co., which later became _ the 
Chase-Harris Forbes Corporation | 
when merged with the Chase Se- | 
curities Corporation, formerly an 
affiliate of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. 


Many of the people now identi- | 
fied with the management of The 
First Boston Corporation origin-| 
ally were associated with Harris, | 
Forbes & Co., or The First of| 
Boston Corporation. 

Executive offices of The First 
Boston Corporation are in New) 
York and Boston. Other offices | 
are maintained in Buffalo, Chi-| 
cago, Cleveland, Hartford, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, Rutland, Vt., | 
San Francisco, Springfield, Mass. | 
and Washington, D. C. The Pitts- 
burgh office will be one of the 
major offices of The First Boston | 
Corporation. | 

Mellon Securities Corporation | 
has been prominent in the field of | 
industrial financing while, up to 
the last year or two, The First) 
Boston Corporation has been en- | 
gaged chiefly in the underwriting, | 
distribution and trading in utility, | 
municipal and Government bonds, 
Both firms have been among the 
leaders for many years in the ag- 
gregate annual amount of corpora- 


| 
| 
| 





tion securities underwritten and 


In explaining reasons for the| 


_exchanged for the new 3% 


fidence in the future of American | 
The capital | 
Securities Cor- | 


| acceptance until Jan. 1, 


The First Boston 
|trading division is 
| largest in the field. 

Mellon Securities Corporation 
| Was originally organized Feb. 11, 
| 1931 with a capital of $250,000 by 
Richard K. Mellon, who became 
its first President. In 1933 Rich- 
}ard K. Mellon was succeeded as 
| President of Mellon Securities 
|Corporation by Frank R. Denton. 


Corporation’s 
one of the 





|previously Vice-President, who 
‘has headed the company since 
ithen. In 1935, on its entrance into 


the underwriting field, Mellon Se- 
curities Corporation increased its 
| capital stock from $250,000 to $5,- 
| 000,000. , 
| The late Andrew W. Mellon. 
uncle of Richard K. and Mrs. 
Scaife, was a Director of Mellon 
|Securities Corporation after his 
|retirement from official life as 
|United States Ambassador 
Great Britain and, previously, 
|Secretary of the Treasury. This 
| Was the only business organization 
he joined between his retirement 


from public office and his death | 


iin 1938. 





New Debt Plan 


(Continued from page 3476) 


New bonds issuable for princi 
pal amounts of outstanding bonds 
for Series A $2,475,000 at 4%. 

New bonds issuable for princi 
pay amounts of outstanding bonds 
for Series C $5,285,600 at 34%. 

New bonds and convertible cer 
tificates issuable for _ interest 
funded at 50% of amount owing 


for 8 years for Series A $792,000 | 


at 3%. 
New bonds and convertible cer 
tificates issuable for interest 


funded at 50% of amount owing 
for 8 years for Series C $1,479,900 
at 3%. f 

Convertible certificates may be 
bonds 
until July 1, 1950 (or such later 
date as El Salvador may specify), 
when held in amounts of $100, 
$500 or $1,000. After the exchange 
period expires, the holder of con 
vertible certificates will be en 
titled to a cash payment for his 
pro rata portion of the proceeds 
resulting from the sale (less ex 
penses) of the 3% bonds under 
lying the certificates, plus the 
matured interest on the 3% bonds. 

The offer will remain open for 
1949. The 
Republic, however, reserves the 
right to extend the time for ac 
ceptance if it considers it advis 
able to do so. 

Holders of certificates of de 
ferred interest (Scrip Certifi 
cates) issued under the 1933 Plan 
with respect to bonds of Series C, 
are offered a cash payment at 
15% of their face amount on sur 
render. In line with its general 
policy, the Council makes no 


recommendation as to a purchase 


offer. 
Fiscal Agent for the new bonds 
is Banco Central de Reserva de 


El Salvador. The published an 
nouncement states that copies of 
the offer and letters of transmit 
tal for dollar obligations may be 
obtained from the New York agent 
of the. Fiscal Agent—The Nationa] 
City Bank of New York, Corpo 
rate Agency Department, Base 
ment “A,” 20 Exchange Place, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


—— — 


Bledsoe Pinkerton is 
With A. M. Kidder So. 


Bledsoe C. Pinkerton, Captain 
A.U.S., has become _ associated 
with A. M. Kidder & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 


in their syndicate department. He. 


was with Dominick & Dominick 
prior to entering the armed forces. 
In the past he was in charge of 


| the New York office of Reinholdt 


'& Gardner and was corporate 
trading manager for the New 
York office of Alex. Brown & 


Sons, 


i'Cleveland, 


to | 


| president 
| Realty Co. and New Jersey Realty 


EI Salvador Announces 


Hollyday to Be Pres. 
Of Mortgage Bankers 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Guy T. O. 
Hollyday, president of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 
Baltimore, has been nominated 
for president 
of the Mort hE ES 
gage Bankers ~ 
Association of 


— 


America for 
the 1946-47 
term to suc 


ceed Byron V. 
Kanaley of 
Chicago, A. D. 
Fraser of 





chairman o f 
the organiza 
tion’s nomi 
nating com 
mittee, an 
nounced here 
today. 

John C. Thompson was nomi- 
nated for vice president. He is 
of the New Jersey 





Guy T. O. Hollyday 


Title Company of Newark. Nomi- 
nations are tantamount to elec- 
tion which will take place at the 
33rd anual convention in Cincin- 
nati Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and 2. 
The announcements were made 
here this morning at the mid-year 
meeting of the Association’s board 
of governors at the Palmer House. 
Other members of the nominating 
committee include Sen. Frank L., 
Wilkinson, Kansas City; Frederick 
P. Champ, Logan, Utah; W. L. 
King, Washington, D. C., and Jo- 
seph M. Miller, New Orleans. 

Mr. Hollyday has long been ac- 
tive in the Association’s affairs 
and is director of Randall H. 
Hagner & Company, Inc., Savings 
Bank of Baltimore, Loyola Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion and various real estate com- 
panies in Baltimore. He is a 
trustee of the Citizens Planning 
and Housing Association of Balti- 
more, a director of the Council of 
Churches of Maryland and Dela- 
ware and a vestryman of the 
Church of the Redeemer. He is a 
past president of the Real Estate 
Board of Baltimore and former 
chairman of the Home Builders 
Division of the National Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Boards. He 
was educated at the Boys Latin 
School in Baltimore and received 
a B. A. degree from Johns Hop- 
kins University. During the first 
World War he was a first lieu- 
tenant, machine gun troop, 11th 
U. S. Cavalry. During the last 
war he was the senior patrol of- 
ficer of the Baltimore regiment 
of the Coast Guard. His hobby is 
trout fishing. 


Kurz-Kasch Stocks 
Offered at S4 Per Sh. 


Smith, Hague & Co. of Detroit 
and F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., of 
New York, are offering jointly an 
issue of 75,000 shares of common 
stock, par $1, of Kurz-Kasch, Inc., 
of Dayton, Ohio, producers of 
plastic molded products. The of- 
fering price is $4 per share. 

Kurz-Kasch, Inc., and its prede- 
cessor company have been en- 
gaged in the plastic molding busi- 
ness since 1922 and numbers 
among its customers many of the 
country’s outstanding manufac- 
turers of industrial electrical 





parts, radios, and household ap- 


pliances. Present orders on hand 


_aggregate more than $2.5 million. 


Proceeds of the current financ- 
ing will be used in part to dis- 
charge bank loans and Federal 


‘obligations. The balance, amount- 


ing to approximately $100,000 is 
to be used for additional working 
capital. 


With Wachob-Bender Corp. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


OMAHA, NEB.—Robert F. Ben- 





‘der and Elvin J. Ternus are with 


Wachob-Bender Corp., 212 South 


| Seventeenth Street. 
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Post-War Export Quotas 


(Continued from page 3484) 
shipments from this country. An 
illustration of this last point Is 
tinplate, which American mills, 
in keeping with past trade pat- 
terns, ship voluntarily to Latin 
America and certain other mar- 
kets, but are reluctant to ship to 
Europe and the Far East, which 
are not normally U. S. markets, 
but where there is a very acute 
need arising from the world food 
situation. 

Where, however, there is not 
a clear-cut and sound justifica- 
tion for limiting or directing the 
course of export, the CPA has 
followed a “hands off” policy. We 
have considered that through the 
use of export controls we inter- 
fere with normal business ac- 
tivity in exactly the same way in 
which we interfere with normal 
business activity when we exer- 
cise domestic controls. In addi- 
tion to the export houses, many 
industrial establishments them- 
selves place a great deal of em- 
phasis on export business. Like 
its domestic operations, export 
business contributes to a com- 
‘pany’s long run prosperity and 
its ability to maintain employ- 
ment. In many cases exports de- 
termine whether a company suc- 
ceeds or fails. Subjecting manu- 
facturers or export establish- 
ments to crippling restrictions, 
and telling them that they cannot 
ship more than this quantity or 
-ean ship only to this or that area, 
delays and interfers with the re- 
turn of a free economy just as un- 
mecessary domestic use of alloca- 
tions, priorities, Limitation Or- 
diers, etc., delays and interfers 
with the return of free economy. 

As I pointed out in the begin- 
ning of this statement, however, 
this does not mean that the CPA 
is permitting overseas shipments 
to result in an undue drain on 
materials and equipment which 
are essential to reconversion and 
which are in critically short sup- 
ply in this country. For items in 
this category, we have consistently 
taken the position that we have 
mo choice but to exercise restraints 
@ver export. 


Joint Committee on Export 


Controls 

Prior to the end of the war, 
there was established the Joint 
Committee on Export Controls, 
including representatives of the 
CPA, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of State, 
and a number of other Govern- 
ment agencies concerned. This 
Committee was charged with re- 
sponsibility for reviewing, item 
by item, all products which were 
then subject to export restrictions. 
The Committee was to decide, on 
the basis of analysis of the U. S. 
supply situation, which products 
might be freed from export con- 
trols without danger to the Amer- 
ican economy. By the end of 
September, 1945, this Committee 
had made arrangements for plac- 
ing the great majority of items on 
a “free list.” It left, however, 
Such items as were then consid- 
ered critical under control. 


Since the end of September, 
1945, the Joint Committee on Ex- 
port Controls has found that 
many commodities which had 
been originally left under control 
could be safely added to the free 
list as a result of easing supply 
conditions. On the other hand, it 
sometimes has found that com- 
modities which earlier had been 
in sufficiently easy supply to be 
placed on the free list, have be- 
come for one or another reason 
tight. These have therefore had 
to be placed back under control. 

We expect to maintain the 
Joint Committee on Export Con- 
trols until such time as the re- 
conversion job is done. The pol- 
icy Of the Committee will con- 
tinue to be the elimination of 
controls as rapidly as possible ex- 
cept where there is clear and 
sound justification for retaining 
them. 


For the limited number of com- 
modities still under restrictions, 
there are two degrees of controls. 
All are subject to export licensing 
by the Department of Commerce. 
In addition, a number (those 
which are in exceptionally tight 
supply or for which the foreign 
demand is narticularly heavy) are 
under CPA _ quota limitations. 
These quotas are ceilings, beyond 
which exports cannot go. In two 
instances (cotton broadwoven 
goods and tinplate) they are also 
guaranteed quantities which shall 
be made available for export. 


Fixing Quoats 


Quotas are established in the 
following manner: The Office of 
International Trade of the De- 
partment of Commerce presents 
to the CPA a statement of re- 
quirements which it considers es- 
sential to meet the minimum 
needs of friendly foreign nations. 
This statement is reviewed by the 
Bureau of International Supply. 
The Bureau of International Sup- 
ply through our Exports Division 
after its review recommends 
quantities which it feels can be 
allowed for export in light of the 
domestic supply situation as 
weighed against the demonstrated 
urgency of foreign need. These 
recommendations are submitted 
to the CPA Priority Policy Com- 
mittee, which consists of repre- 
sentatives of all Government 
agencies having an interest in the 
problem. Final determination of 
a quota is made as a result of the 
deliberation of this Committee. 


There are thus three distinct 
steps involved in the fixing of a 
quota. In each of these there is a 
most careful screening operation 
or, to put it more exactly, a 
process of reducing stated require- 
ments to the minimum compatible 
with the commitments and obli- 
gations of the United States. 


With respect to this matter of 
commitments and obligations of 
the United States, you are aware, 
of course, that this Government, 
as a member of the family of na- 
tions, has assumed important re- 
sponsibilities in connection with 
meeting the basic needs of 
friendly foreign countries. While 
these responsibilities have been 
couched in general terms, they 
are nevertheless very real. In the 
short time allotted to me here, I 
cannot define them adequately, 
and, in any event, a definitive 
statement in regard to them 
would need to come from the De- 
partment of State. But the fol- 
lowing may be suggestive of their 
character. 

As regards the liberated areas, 
the President in his message to 
Congress on Sept. 6, 1945, said: 

“I am directing the Executive 
agencies to give full weight to 
foreign requirements in determin- 
ing the need for maintaining do- 
mestic and export controls and 
priorities. We have already sol- 
emnly stated that we will do all 
that is reasonably possible to help 
war-torn countries to get back on 
their feet.” 

In a public statement issued on 
Sept. 17, 1945, President Truman 
also stated: 

“When I returned from Potsdam 
I said, ‘If we let Europe go cold 
and hungry, we may lose some of 
the foundations of order on which 
the hope for world-wide peace 
must rest. We must help to the 
limit of our strength and we will.’ 
That pledge, made not only to our 
Allies, but to the American peo- 
ple, must be kept.” 

With regard to Latin America, 
this Government obligated itself 
during the war to give “parity 
treatment” to the minimum es- 
sential requirements of thé other 
American Republics. This policy 


was first enunciated by Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
at Rio de Janeiro on Jan. 15, 1942, 
The key sentence in this speech 
was as follows: 





a9 


-.. The policy of my Gov- 
ernment (is) being interpreted by 


all of the appropriate agencies as 
calling for recognition of and pro- 
vision for the essential needs of 
the American Republics equal to 
the treatment accorded United 
States civilian needs.” 

We have been advised by the 
Department of State that this pol- 
icy, in general, should remain in 
effect during the transition pe- 
riod from war to peace. A sim- 
ilar, though less well defined pol- 
icy, applies to other friendly for- 
eign countries. 

With respect to Canada, the 
Hyde Park Agreement still pre- 
vails. This Agreement called for 
a “merging” of the two economies 
—Canada and the United States— 
and stipulated the principle of 


mutual reciprocity in dealing 
fairly and equitably with each 
other. 


These commitments of interna- 
tional policy are, of course, very 
general and imprecise in char- 
acter. They nevertheless provide 
a broad, theoretical basis for de- 
termining the minimum level of 
export quotas. When it comes to 
setting actual figures, however, 
it is necessary to employ a num- 
ber of supplementary criteria. 


Criteria of Quotas 

What are these criteria? This 
is not an easy question to answer, 
because the problems presented 
by different commodities are often 
widely different. Nevertheless, in 
general, there are several prin- 
ciples which are applied to every 


export quota request, and I 
should like to summarize these 
briefly: 


1. Historical Precedent—A com-— 
parison with past performance 
often provides useful information 
in appraising the appropriateness 
of a foreign export quota request. 
During the war years, a compari- 
son with previous performance 
was not too valid, particularly 
when the previous period was a 
pre-war period, because of the 
extreme economic’ dislocations 
caused by the war. In the post- 
war period, however, comparisons 
with pre-war exports often have 
some validity. Even now, how- 
ever, allowance must be made for 
changes occasioned by the war 
such as losses in productive facili- 
ties resulting from war damage, 
losses of alternative sources of 
supply, particularly enemy areas 
(e.g., Japanese textiles), war- 
stimulated industrial expansion 
(e.g., Latin America tanning in- 
dustry), or simply increases in 
population. However illogical it 
may be in scme instances to use 
historical precedent as the basis 
for establishing an export quota, 
in many it can be used success- 
fully. Where it is used, it has the 
advantage of being easy to calcu- 
late, easy to understand, and gen- 
erally it is accepted as “fair” by 
the public and by foreign coun- 
tries, 

2. Direct Benefit to the U. S— 
No matter what words are used 
to describe it, obviously one of 
the major considerations involved 
in any quota decision is: ‘‘What 
do we get out of it?” Most bene- 
fits derived by U. S. citizens from 
the export of critical materials 
are quite general in character, in- 
capable of exact measurement, 
and received by such _ indirect 
processes as to be beyond average 
comprehension or at least appre- 
ciation. In some cases, however, 
it is possible to translate an ex- 
port of a given amount of goods 
to a certain foreign country into 
a benefit which will redound di- 
rectly and promptly to the United 
| States. 

The clear example of this type 
of situation is one in which 
equipment is provided for mining 
Or producing materials which are 
to be exported from the country 
of origin, entirely or in part, to 
the United States. Examples of 
this are equipment to rehabilitate 
the tin mines of Netherlands East 
Indies, mining machinery for. the 
copper and lead mines of Mexico. 
Peru and Chile, etc. Another sit- 
/uation of this character, almost 
‘equally direct in its benefits to 








the United States; but not nearly 
as well understood, is the supply 
of incentive goods to stimulate 
production in foreign countries of 
materials needed in this country. 
Most incentive goods are consum- 
ers end items: Clothing, food, 
household utensils, small tools, 
and other items fo merchandise 
commonly found in dime stores Or 
mail-order catalogues. Many peo- 
ple fail to understand why we 
should be sending such merchan- 


dise, in short supply in the United | 


States, to Java, Indo-China, Siam, 
Belgian Congo and other such 
out-of-the-way places. The fact 
is that this country is vitally de- 
pendent upon imports from all 
over the world of essential raw 
materials: Tin, rubber, copper, 
lead, antimony, innumerable ores 
and chemical raw materials, hides 
and skins, cordage fibers, coffee, 
sugar, tea, and many other foods, 
to mention only a few. Particu- 
larly in 
world where the general standard 
of living is low, people simply 
will not work unless they have 
something on which to spend 
their money. In many countries, 
in fact, currency has become vir- 
tually worthless, and trade goods 
of this sort are the accepted means 
of wage payment. In a very real 
sense, therefore, the supply avail- 
able to the United States of these 
scarce materials is directly re- 
lated to the quantities of trade 
and incentive goods which we 
supply to these areas. 


The above are situations where 
the line of causation between sup- 
ply of materials from the United 
States and benefits derived by the 
United States is fairly direct. 
There are innumerable other cases 
where the causation is difinitely 
present but not so direct and ob- 
vious. The export of rehabilita- 
tion equipment to the war-devas- 
tated areas of Europe speeds the 
day when these economies will be 
economically self-supporting, and 
thus reduces the drain on the 
U. S. of food and other essential 
supplies, not to mention the eco- 
nomic advantages to the U. S. of 
the restoration of peace, order and 
economic prosperity in the world 
economy. 


3. Impact on the U. S. Economy 
Each export quota request is ex- 
amined in terms of the urgency 
of the end-use (from the stand- 
point of prevention of disease and 
unrest abroad, maintenance of the 
essential civilian economies of 
friendly foreign nations, fulfil- 
ment of a specific commitment of 
the U. S., support of a U. S. im- 
port program, etc.) as weighed 
against the impact which supply 
of the quantity requested will 
have upon the U. S. economy. 
While in most cases the quantity 
of a material requested for export 
represents a small percentage of 
U. S. production, usually less than 
5%, we have found that it is im- 
possible to treat lightly the effect 
of the demand on this country. 
During the war years, there was 
such a delicate balance between 
the supply and demand for most 
commodities that even a 1 or 2% 
extra requirement was of great 
Significance. For such commodi- 
ties as have remained critical, this 
has continued true on into this 
reconversion period. When it is 
considered, for example, that U.S. 
production of lumber is currently 
at a rate of over 8 billion board 
feet per quarter, one would think 
that it is of little moment whether 
the export quota is set at 200 mil- 
lion borad feet or 400 million 
board feet. As a matter of fact. 
however, it tg qa matter of very 
great importance. We are in a 
situation now where literally 
every board foot of lumber which 
leaves the country makes a dif- 
ference in the fulfillment of our 
own programs. Despite smallness 
(percentage wise) of an export 
requirement for a critical mate- 
rial, then, we feel that we are 
under a definite obligation to ex- 
oe every precaution in regard 
o it, 


In addition, there are a number 


! 
| 


| 





those countries of the | 





| plate, the foreign need is 


— Ss 
of production represented py ey 
port demands are quite large Fo. 
commodities like rosin, cotton te: 
tiles, trucks, automobiles, anq tin. 


SO large 
avy that 
serlously 
Ot screen 
ute mini. 


and the demands so he 
our supplies would be 
jeopardized if we did n 
them down to the absol 
mum, 


At the same time, the re 
fective impact of the expor 
must be measured not 
terms of the quantity involved 
but also in the degree to which We 
are able to adjust to that export 
drain. In some cases, a given ex. 
port drain strikes at domestic 
needs of the highest essentiality 
and no readjustment of domestic 
consumption is possible. In other 
cases, it is possidle to effect read. 
justments of consumption at home 
so that the effective impact of 
export shipments are not unrea- 
sonably burdensome. 

These constitute the general 
criteria employed by CPA in de- 
termining the proper levels for 
export quotas. 


Goofy Notions on Way 
Out, Says Rukeyser 


(Continued from page 3484) 
prise system is vastly more pro- 
ductive than Marxist and half col- 
lectivist systems of Europe and 
Asia. The speaker added that our 
tempo of progress will be quick- 
ened as soon as we stop offsetting 
the creative ideas of technology 
with the foolish notions of goofy 
politicians and social scientists. 
The speaker stressed the necessity 
of perspective at this time so we 
could distinguish between ideo- 
logical confusion, on the one 
hand, and the human letdown 
after the war strain, on the other. 


“The United States,’ Mr. Ru- 
keyser, who is author of “Finan- 
cial Security in a Changing 
World,” declared, ‘“‘must carry 4 
heavy load through this transi- 
tional period of civilization is to 
be perpetuated. In the circum- 
stances, we should deliberately 
foster the ingredients which ex- 
perience has shown strengthen us. 
We should submit the dilettante 
planners and loose talkers to 
audits based on honest national 
bookkeeping in double entry form. 

“As we release the full vigors 
of a competitive economic society, 
we can go upward and onward, 
and make the United States anew 
the land of opportunity for the 
young and the ambitious. A res- 
toration of competition and of 
truth will come as a relief to the 
people after the years of bogus 
liberalism, based on the economist 
Keynes’ scheme to run a society 
by manipulating money, on the 
one hand, and by robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, on the other. A sym- 
bol of a new chapter in American 
life, based on common honesty, 
will be monetary reformation, 1" 
which the dollar once more be- 
comes a receipt for goods pro- 
duced rather than a politicians 
arbitarary edict.” 

Mr. Rukeyser analyzed the out- 
look for realistic interest rates 
and discussed banking as a careel. 

Mr. Rukeyser, on his return 
East, will inaugurate a new radi? 
feature over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System beginning on June 
26 with Cecil Brown, war col 
respondent, under the captio!, 
“The Battle of the Commenta- 


tors.” 


Claude Johnson With 
Field, Richards Go. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO — Clauc® 
U. Johnson has become associated 
with Field, Richards & Co., Union 
Commerce Building. Mr. Johnso" 
formerly conducted his own '!'* 
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SEC Proposal Would Deal Body 
Blow to Over-the-Counter Industry 


(Continued from page 3471) 
cireumscribes the activities of directors, officers and princi- 


The last president of the New York Stock Exchange 
conducted an aggressive, nation-wide campaign to obtain 


amendments to the Securities Act of this character on the 


be “equalized.” 


rather limited. 


greatly liberalized. 


grounds that the listed and over-the-counter markets should 
We believe the campaign was actually 
prompted by the fact that many corporations approached hy 
the Exchange in an endeavor to get them to list their securi- 
ties contended that the Exchange’s disclosure requirements 
and those imposed by the Securities Act of 1934 and the SEC 
were too onerous. That objection is as sound now as then. 

The New York Curb Exchange also favored “equaliza- 
tion” because under the provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 having to do with granting of unlisted 
trading privileges on exchanges to equity securities, and 
under the policy followed by the SEC, new admissions of 
stocks to unlisted trading privileges on Exchanges had been 


However, more and more there has been a marked 
change in the Commission’s attitude toward this problem. 
The interpretation and application of the rules have been 


The Commision is not satisfield with the fact that in 
all security trading whether on the exchanges or over-the- 
counter, fraudulent and manipulative practices have already 


been effectively barred. 


It seeks other ‘“‘safeguards.” 


In the appendix to its report appears the proposed bill 
(appears on page 3471 of this issue) which would extend the 
provisions of the above sections to unlisted securities of -cor- 
porations which have at least $3,000,000 in assets and at 


least 300 security holders. 


The SEC states that only about 3,090 corporations would 
be affected by its proposal apparently to minimize its im- 
portance. That it is an issue of real magnitude, however, 
becomes obvious when one reflects on the fact that the 
securities of only 1,)40 corporations are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and those of only 812 are traded on 
the New York Curb Exchange of which 379 are fully listed 
and 433 are traded on an unlisted basis. About 95% of the 
transactions on all exchanges of the country take place on 
the New York Stock and Curb Exchanges. 

It can hardly be over-emphasized that the instant pro- 
posal is not only in direct conflict with public interest but 
also constitutes a grave danger to large and small over-the- 
counter dealers throughout the country. 


If the proposal were put into effect many of the purely 
over-the-counter securities which constitute the bread and 
butter of the dealers would then be at least traded on an 
unlisted basis, say on the New York Curb Exchange. 


By a gradual process the SEC apparently seeks to erase 
distinctions between the over-the-counter market and the 


auction market. 


We remind the Commission that both the auction and 
the over-the-counter markets have distinct characteristics, 
accrued as a result of decades of trade practice and usage and 
that these dual markets have served our economy well. 


Any requirement that the larger corporations whose 
securities are now traded only over-the-counter make dis- 
closures comparable with those whose issues are traded on 
the exchanges would obviously alter this situation radically. 


It is therefore imperative that this potential threat be 
resisted. This can be done effectively only by the united 
opposition of the issuer corporations that would be affected 
and all members of the over-the-counter industry from coast 


to coast. 


To throw further light on the subject all of our readers 
are invited te send in their comments on the Commission’s 
proposal to the Editor of the Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. Your name will 





not be published if you do not wish it revealed. 


F. L. Putnam Adds to Staff 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—F. L. Put- 

mam & Co., Inc., 77 Franklin 

Street, have added to their staff, 

Alexander L. Lovequist, Gerard 

E. Mixson, George Taloumis, and 

Louis F. White. 





Cox With Wibbing 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Paul J. 

Cox is now with O. H. Wibbing & 
Company, Security Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. He was formerly with 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Company 
and B. C. Christopher Company. 





“Share Thru Care” 
Campaign Inaugurated 


(Continued from page 3483) 


of the Quartermaster General. 
originally directed the department 
that developed the “10-in-1” pack- 
age. 

“Just to stay alive we require 
1,200 to 1,400 calories,” he said. 
“To perform daily work we must 
have more. European ratios are 
now generally at the bare mini- 
mum level. Any move that is 
made to supply Europeans with 
food now will be beneficial to us 
in the long run because it will 
enable them to get on their feet 
more quickly. 

“Those of us who spread the 
story of CARE food packages for 
Europe also perform a service to 
our countrymen — people’ with 
friends or relatives in hungry 
Europe to whom they can get aid 
quickly and surely through the 
CARE plan.” 

CARE is set up to make imme- 
diate deliveries and return signed 
receipts to donors of packages go- 
ing to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Greece, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, the Netherlands, 
and to the American zones and 
sectors in Germany. Under agree- 
ments with the individual gov- 
ernments made with the approval 
of the United States State Depart- 
ment, the packages are exempt, 
duty free and without curtailment 
of the regular rations of the re- 
cipients. Packages have already 
been moved forward to some 
countries to be ready for distribu- 
tion when the CARE remittance 
forms purchased here are air- 
mailed to the CARE representa- 
tives. 


CARE, a non-profit organization, 
is operating with the approval of 
President Truman and is made up 
of 24 member agencies concerned 
with sending food to Europe 
which operates as one unit in or- 
der to guarantee quick delivery of 
larger quantities of food. 


Present at the meeting as guests 
of honor were the Consuls Gen- 
eral of seven of the participating 
countries or their representatives. 
They were the Honorable John 
Kalergis, Consul General of 
Greece, Mr. Nicholas B. Lely, 
Greek Minister of Information, 
Mr. Kurt Linden, Vice Consul of 
Finland, Mr. L. Brasseur, Assist- 
ant Consul Generale of France, 
Honorable G. R. G. Van Swinder- 
en, Acting Consul General of the 
Netherlands, Mr. N. Bolstad, Con- 
sul of Norway, Mr. C. Milosz of 
the Polish Consulate and the Hon- 
orable B. Syrovy, Consul General 
of Norway. 


Canadian Production 
Lags Behind Demand 


Pressure for production of all 
kinds continues to characterize 
the present business situation in 
Canada, the Bank of Montreal re 
ported in its business summary 
issued on June 24. Against a back- 
ground of buoyant domestic pur 
chasing power, large-scale govern- 
ment credits to finance exports, 
immense food shortages abroad 
and the urgent need for increased 
housing accommodations at home, 
the report continues, supplies of 
many commodities and services 
are still inadequate despite the 
rapid rate of industrial reconver 
sion. Production has been im 
peded by the indirect effect of 
recent strikes in the United States 
and latterly by a number of im. 
portant labor disputes in the Do- 
minion. 

Strength of present consumer 
buying power, according to the 
report, is apparent in retail sales 


data for the first four months of 
1946, which show that Canadian 
retail sales, in dollar volume, 





New Enterprises, !nc. 
For Venture Canital 


BOSTON, MASS. — Announce- 
ment is made today of the forma- 
tion by a group of Boston busi- 
nessmen and bankers of New E- 
terprises, Incorporated, a Massa- 
chusetts corporation to provide 
venture capital for new enter- 
prises. 

Officers of the corporation in- 
clude William A. Coolidge as 
President and Eugene B. Hotch- 
kiss as Vice-President. Mr. Cool- 
idge was formerly associated with 
the law firm of Ropes, Gray, Best, 
Coolidge & Rugg and is a special 
partner of the investment banking 
firm of Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. Mr. Hotchkiss is a gradu- 
ate engineer with experience in 
the U. S. Patent Office and with 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. During the war he was as- 
sociated with the Office of Scienti- 
fic Research and Development. 

In addition to Messrs. Coolidge 
and Hotchkiss, directors include 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis: 
Brig.-Gen. Georges F. Doriot: Mal- 
colm W. Greenough, of Hutchins 
& Parkinson; James J. Minot, of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis: 
Richard C. Morse, President of 
National Research Corp., and 
Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Treasurer of 
North American Mines, Inc. 


“New Enterprises, Incorporated 
is interested in developing new 
ventures based on the application 
to industry of novel techniques or 
new scientific developments,” Mr. 
Coolidge states. “In contrast to 
certain larger organizations in the 
venture capital field, we are will- 
ing to give financial support to 
ventures in the earliest stages of 
their development, when imme- 
diate capital requirements may 
be small; as well as ventures 
which have reached or passed the 
stage of ‘pilot’ operation. 

“We believe that the wartime 
stimulation of research will bring 
a great opportunity in the next 
few years for the development of 
new products and processes on a 
commercially successful basis. In 
addition to stimulating new scien- 
tific discoveries, wartime exper- 
ience demonstrated that modern 
engineering methods can quickly 
convert laboratory ideas into fin- 
ished products. 

“It will be our purpose to fur- 
nish investment capital to enable 
similar development of new 
peacetime enterprises from the 
laboratory to commercial produc- 
tion in the shortest possible time.” 


Subhi Sadi To 
Represent Chase Bank 


The Chase National Bank has 
designated Subhi M. Sadi, who 
served as a Major in the United 
States Army during the war, as a 
representative of the bank in the 
Middle East, He has established 
his office in Cairo, Egypt at 33 
Sharia Malika Farida. Mr. Sadi 
will maintain contacts with corre- 
spondent banks and other cus- 
tomers of the Chase in the Middle 
East, 


Mr. Sadi is a native of Beirut, 
Lebanon, and received his pre- 
paratory education at the Ameri- 
can University there before com- 
ing to New York and acquiring 
Amercian citizenship. After grad- 
uating from Columbia University 
in 1925, he later attended the New 
York University Law _ School. 
Prior to entering military service 
he was a partner in the firm of 
De Coppet & Doremus, 63 Wall 
Street. He was stationed in the 
Middle East most of the time 
while on wartime duty. 








Marvin Leggett Dies 
Marvin C. Leggett, Vice-Presi- 





dent and Midwestern representa- 
tive for Distributors Group, Inc. 


were 13.8% in excess of the cor-| died. Mr. Leggett’s headquarters 


responding figure for 1945. 


| were in Chicago. 


| daughter 


‘jaminWads 


Miss Marks Wed to 


Robert S. Boas 


Miss ee Evelyn Marks, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Marks of 2805 Bedford Avenue, 


Brooklyn, wa arri 
: , Was married to Robert 
Sanford Boas. 


son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben 


wortn Boas of 


2305 Avenue 
L, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at 6 


P. M. Sunday, 


June 23, in 
the Jade 
Room of the 


Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. 








Rabbi Harry 

Halpern o f 

the East Mid 

wood Jewish 

Center offici Mrs. Robt. S. Boas 
ated. 


The bride wore a white satin 
gown with Duchess lace. The best 
man was Cadet Edwin Marks of 
the U. S. Military Academy, 
brother of the bride. The matron 
of honor was Mrs. Edward S. 
Seligman. There were no ushers 
or maids of honor at the wedding. 
The bride is 21 years of age and 
the groom is 23. The bride is a 
graduate of Erasmus High School, 
1941 and of Cornell College, class 
of June, 1945. The groom is a 
graduate of James Madison High 
School, class 1941. While attend- 
ing Cornell Mr. Boas enlisted in 
the U. S. Army. On his return 
from the service in March 1944 
he re-entered Cornell and was 
graduated in the class of 1945. 

The couple will honeymoon in 
Guatemala and Mexico, going by 
plane. They will be gone five 
weeks, afterwards being at home 
at 2805 Bedford Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

Mr. Marks is President of the 
foreign securities firm of Carl 
Marks & Co., Inc. and Mr. Boas 
senior, who served during World 
War II as a Lieutenant Senior 
Grade USN for three years, is now 
connected with the investment 
firm of Ernst & Co. 


Hungary Aims to 
Stop Inflation 


Acting Premier Arpad Szakasits 
on June 23, addressing more than 
100,000 persons in the Stadium at 
Debrecen, Hungary, said that 
Hungarians would have to work 
harder, and higher taxes would 
have to be levied to stabilize the 
currency. A delayed Associated 
Press dispatch from Hungary on 
that date, published in the New 
York “Herald Tribune,’ reported 
these advices, which latter also 
said: 

Acting Premier Arpad Szakasits 
said that black-market operators 
would be drafted for foreign labor 
and “reactionaries” would be 
eliminated in Hungary’s fight 
against the most fantastic infla- 
tion in the nation’s history. 


Recently a_ ten-trillion-penga 
bank note was placed in circula- 
tion with an exchange value of 
26 cents in American money. Un— 
der prewar exchange values, the 
note would have been worth two 
trillion American dollars. 

At an interview prior to the 
stadium speech Szakasits said 
there was no complete freedom of 
speech and the press in Hungary, 
but asserted that when Hungarian 
democracy was as old as that of 
the United States it would be just 
as complete. 








Yates With Weeden in S. F. 
(Special to Ti & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 

George Van Heusen Yates is now 

with Weeden & Co.’s main office 

at 315 Montgomery Street. He was 





formerly associated with the 
firm in their Boston branch. 
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Securities Now in Registration 





Aeronautical Securities, Inc., New York 


June 6 filed 500.000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Calvin Bullock, New York. Offering— 
The shares will be offered publicly at a maximum 
offering price of $5,360,000 (de.ermined at the offering 
price computed on the basis of the net asset value on 
June 4, 1946, viz., $10.72 a share). Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. 


@ Aikman (A. M.) Jr. Mfg. Co., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
June 20 (let er of notification) 100,000 shares ($1 par) 
class A common stock. Otfering price, $3 a share. No 
underwriting. Proceeds—Of the proceeds, the company 
will use $75,000 for buildings, $60,000 for machinery 
and equipment; $50,000 for lumber and hardware, and 
the remainder as working capital. 


@ Air Cargo Transport Corp., New York (7/8) 


June 19 filed 425,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Oi the total, 35,000 shares are being sold by 
stockholders and the remainder by the company. The 
latter will use $60,000 of the proceeds io repay a bank 
loan, about $500,000 for new equipment and $250,000 for 
ground installations at various points in the United 
States. Business—Cargo air carrier. 


All American Aviation, Inc., Wilmington 
(7/1-3) 

May 23 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., and Courts & Co. Offering—Stock will be offered 
to public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Purchase 
of twin-engine aircraft, etc. For details see issue of 
May 30. 


Allied Stores Corp., New York (7/3) 


May 29 filed 257,840 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers. Offering—Stock is of- 
fered to holders of common stock of record June 18 
at the rate of one share for each seven shares held at 
$47 per share. Rights expire 3 p.m. July 2. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds will be added to the general funds and 
applied to such purposes as directors may determine. 
For details see issue of May 30. 


American Investment Co. of Illinois (6/28) 


May 24 filed 90,000 shares 5% convertible preference 
stock (par $25). Underwriters—Alex. Brown & Sons. 
Offering—Holders of 5% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock may exchange their holdings on the basis 
of two shares of preference stock for each share of pre- 
ferred plus cash adjustment. Unexchanged shares will 
be offered at $26 through underwriters. Proceeds—Re- 
demption of unexchanged shares of preferred. 


as - ipa Manufacturing Co., Inc., Montgomery, 
la. 

May 31 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares. Offering 
price, $1 a share. For purchasing additional equipment 
and machinery, for plant expansion, and for other gen- 
eral corporate purposes. There will be no underwriter 
but the securities will be sold entirely within the state 
of Alabama by Harry Marks, a broker licensed by the 
state, for an agreed compensation of $5,000. 


@® American Telephone and Telegraph Co., N. Y. 


June 20 filed $125,000,000 40-year debentures, due 1986. 
Underwriters—Company will invite sealed bids for the 
purchase of the debentures. Probable bidders include 
Morgan Stanley & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—To provide funds for 
additions and improvements to the company’s plant and 
plants of its subsidiaries. Business—Telephone service. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. ¥. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 





@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C. (7/2) 
June 12 filed 15,000 shares cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Underwriters—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., and R. S. Dickson & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Will be added to general funds. For 
details see issue of June 20. 


@® Arcadia Airlines, Inc., New York 


June 24 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
class B stock, non-voting (par $5). Price to public, $10 
per share. Not underwritten. Proceeds for working 
capital. 


©@ Arizona Mining Corp., New York. 


June 21 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock and 75,000 option warrants. Offering 
price: the common stock will be offered publicly at $1 
a share and the option warrants will be sold .o Lionel 
A. West, New York, the underwriter, at lc each. Of 
the proceeds, $90,000 will be used to acquire title to 
mining claims and equipment, known as “Samoa Mine,” 
near Chloride, Ariz., and .-he remaining proceeds will 
be used for working capital. 


Arkansas West. Gas Co., Fayetteville (7/5) 


June 5 filed 33,639 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago (7/10) 


May 29 filed 59,862 shares of 354% cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock ($100 par). Underwriter—Glore, 
Forgan & Co., Chicago. Offering—Preferred will be 
offered for exchange to holders of $4.25 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock on basis of one share of new preferred for 
each share of $4.25 preferred. Exchange offer expires 
July 9. Proceeds—Redemption of old preferred not ex- 
changed. For de.ails see issue of May 30. 


Boone County Coal Corp., Philadeiphia 
(7/5-7) 

June 13 (letter of notification) 2,22614%4 shares common 
stock (no par) on behalf of the company and 3,973% 
shares on behalf of Weldon Corp., Philadelphia, which 
conirols the company. Price—$25 a share. Underwriters 
—Janney & Co. will act as underwriters for company 
offer and as agent for Weldon offer. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to company for general funds. 


Booth Fisheries Corp., Chicago (7/1-3) 
May 29 filed 15,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $100) and a maximum of 124,126 
shares of common stock (par $5). Underwriters—Cen- 
tral Republic Co. Offering—Preferred and common 
stocks will be offered to the public. Prices by amend- 
ment. Common shares are being sold by six stockhold- 
ers including Central Republic Investment Co., A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc., and Lee Higginson Corp. The lat.er 
two companies and Central Republic Investment Co. (one 
of the selling stockholders) propose to participate as un- 
derwriters in connection with the public distribution of 
the stocks. Proceeds—Net proceeds to the company from 
the sale of preferred will be applied to the redemption 
of 9,148.5 shares of preferred stock at $105 plus divi- 
dends. Balance will be added to general funds. 


® Boston Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


June 24, filed 500,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Business—Invest- 
ment company. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed $34,000,000 general mortgage sinking and 
improvement fund bonds due June 1, 1976, and 70,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock ($100 par). Under- 
writers—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., and Mellon Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; F. S. Moseley & Co., and 


Otis & Co. (stock only). Proceeds—Company plan. 
to refund its entire outstar.ding long-term debt, to rej. 
burse .he treasury for expenditures made for construc. 
tion purposes, and to provide funds for the completion 
of a construction program now in progress and one 
contempla ed to be commenced in the immediate frtyre 
Bids—It is expected that bids for the bonds will be re. 


ceived about July 9 and for the stock about July 23. 


Budd Company, Philadelphia (7/9) 


May 24 filed 540,573 shares of no-par common stock 
Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., and Blyth 
& Co. Inc. Offering—Shares are offered for supb- 
scription to common s ockholders of record on June 2) 
at the rate of one additional share for each five com. 
mon shares held at $16 per share. Righ s expire July 8. 
Unsubscribed shares will be offered to the public py 
underwriters. Proeceeds—To increase working capital 
and to finance purchases of additional machinery and 
equipment, etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


California Electric Power Co. (7/1) 


May 10 filed $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds due June 
1, 1976. Underwriters—Names to be filed by amend- 
ment. Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co.. Ine: 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids Invited—Company will 
receive bids for the purchase of the bonds bearing a 3% 
coupon up o noon (EDST) on July 1 at office of Bank- 
ers Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New York. 


California Oregon Power Co. 


May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Eiectric Co., parent, of California. 
Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejec ed 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
of $24.031 a share. Stock will again be pu. up for sale 
when market conditions improve. 


Candego Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500.000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 


used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


June 3 filed 400,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
(Canadian funds). Underwriter — Frank P. Hunt, 
Rochester, N. Y., is underwriter for sale of stock in 
Uni.ed States. Offering—Stock will be sold to public 
at 55 cents a share. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, $40,- 
000 together with $22,000 of treasury funds, will be used 
for development work. If sufficient ore is found, com- 
pany will erect a mill at an estima.ed cost of $150,000. 
The balance will go into working capital. Business— 
Company intends to explore for the mineral known as 
Fluorite. 


® Cash (J. & J.) Inc., South Norwalk, Conn. 
June 20 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares ($100 par) 
5% cumulative preferred stock. Offering price, $100 a 
share. No underwri.ing. Proceeds—To redeem in part 
its presently outstanding 7% preferred stock. 


Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share, and 175,000 shares-of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. Offering—The stocks will be offered to the public 
at prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay off $3,000,000 loan from First National Bank Chi- 
cago and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, bal- 
ance working capital. 


Central Ohio Light & Power Co., Findlay, Ohio 
May 29 filed 30,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—If unsubscribed shares are sold to under- 
writers names will be filed by amendment. Probable 
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underwriters include Blyth & Co., Inc.: Otis & Co., Inc.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and The First Boston Corp. 
Offering—The shares wi!l be offered for subscription to 
common stockholders at the rate of one new share for 
each 2.8 shares now held. Unsubscribed shares may be 
sold to underwriters or o other parties. Proceeds— 
For exparsion of consumer services and improvement 
of properties. 


@ Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
(7/8) 

June 17, filed 25,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock and 25,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock. Underwriters—R. S. Dickson & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Price—By amendmen.. Proceeds—Net pro- 
eceds will be used to enlarge and improve property 
of subsidiary, Larkwood Hosiery Mills, Inc., Charlotte; 
to redeem 4,000 shares of same subsidiary’s 54% cumu- 
lative preferred stock at $106 a share; to prepay $473,500 
2% bank loans and to purchase machinery and equip- 
ment for mills of the company and i.s subsidiaries. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn. (7/1) 


June 10 filed vo ing trust certificates for 170,000 shares 
of no-par common stock. In addition, the company 
registered 42,000 shares of common issuable upon the 
exercise of warrants for purchase of common stock at 
$30 a share up o Oct. 27, 1955. Underwriters—Kebbon, 
McCormick & Co., Chicago, and I. M. Simon & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Purchase 
of aircraft and spare parts for training costs and foreign 
route installation costs, etc. 


City Stores Co., Philadelphia 


May 29 filed 100,000 shares common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. Offering—S.ock is 
being sold by Bankers Securities Corp., parent. Price 
by amendment, based on market. 


Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis (7/8) 


June 19 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $i). 
Underwrit.rs—No underwriters. Offering—The shares 
will be offered to executives and key employees of 
company upon the exercise of options for purchase of 
such stock. Price—Options already issued provide for 
the purchase of the capital stock at $16.66%3 a share. 
Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 


@ Columbia Aircraft Products Inc., Somerville, 
N. J. (7/15) 

June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock in the ratio initially of 1% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., Chicago, is the principal underwriter. Offer- 
ing—The company ini ially will offer 59,5854 shares for 
subscription to present common stockholders at $4.50 
a share in the ratio of one share of preferred for each 
share of common held. The offering to common stock- 
holders excludes the two principal stockholders of the 
company who have waived .heir rights to subscribe. 
The remaining 90,41424 shares and any shares not sub- 
seribed to by common stockholders will be offered to 
the public through underwriters. Price—The public 
offering price is $5 a share. The underwriting com- 
mission is 85c a share for shares sold to the public and 
25ec a share for those sold to common stockholders. 
Proceeds—Of «che net proceeds approximately $55,000 
will be used for payment of Federal taxes and about 
$250.000 for payment of a loan. It will lend $50,000 to 
Palmer Brothers Engines Inc., a subsidiary, and the re- 
maining proceeds will be added to working capital. 
Business—Manufacture of parts for Palmer Engines and 
produc ion of diesel mine locomotives. 


Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., St. Louis 
(7/8) 

June 6 filed 60,000 shares 4%% cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (par $50). Underwriter—Central Re- 
public Co. (Inc.), Chicago. Offering—New preferred 
will be offered in exchange to holders of company’s 
$2.75 cumulative preferred ona share for share basis 
plus a cash payment of $1 by the company and dividends 
accruing on the $2.75 stock. Common s.ockholders will 
be offered the right to subscribe for the new stock at 
$52.50 a share in the ratio of one share of new pre- 
ferred for each 12% shares of common owned. Remain- 
ing shares will be sold to underwriters who will reoffer 
it to the public at $52.50 a share. Proceeds—To redeem 
unexchanged shares of $2.75 preferred at $53.50 a share 
and as addi.ional working capital. 


Consol. Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal. 


Mav 29 filed 77,134 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Shares 
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are to be issued upon the exercise of options allotted by 
the company to its officers and supervisor executives. 
For de.ails see issue of May 30. 


Container Corp. of America, Chicago (7/17) 
June 12 filed 141,496 shares ($20 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—Shares 
will be offered for subscription to present capital stock- 
holders at rate of one share of new stock for each six 
shares held. Unsubscribed shares will be publicly of- 
fered by underwriters. Price by amendmen.. Proceeds 
—Payment of portion of the costs of construction and 
improvemen. program. 

Coro, inc., New York 


June 14 filed 134,814 shares common stock (no par). 
Underwriters— Emanuel Deetjen & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering 59,814 shares to s.ockholders for 
subscription in ratio of one new share for each seven 
shares held. Certain stockholders. have waived their 
rights to subscribe for 45,600 shares. Six shareholders 
have agreed to sell 75,000 shares, which, together with 
unsubscribed shares being offered by the company, will 
be offered .o the public through underwriters. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Constructing a four-story 
annex to company’s Providence, R. I., plant; rehabilita- 
tion of Providence factory, machinery and equipment, etc. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, es.imated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. Business — Explor- 
ing for ore. 


® Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio (7/9) 


June 20 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preference 
stock ($100 par). Underwriters—Group headed by Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, iogether with 
other funds if necessary, will be used to prepay $10,000,- 
000 of bank loans. The bank loans were issued to pro- 
vide funds for the company’s 1946 construction program. 
Business—-The company and its subsidiaries primarily 
produce parts for the automotive indus_ry. 


Dazey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. (7/5) 


June 4 filed 50,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10) and 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10c). Stock being sold by five s ockholders. 
Underwriters—Scherck, Richter Co., S:. Louis, and Allen 
& Co. Offering—Offering prices are $10 a share for the 
preferred and $4 a share for the common. 


Delhi Oi! Corp., Dallas, Texas 

May 23 filed 175,000 shares common stock (par 50¢) 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—Shares will 
be offered for sale to common stockholders of record 
June 20 of Southern Union Gas Co., which owns all 
of the outstanding common stock of the corporation. 
Proceeds—Proceeds will be added to cash balances to be 
applied to the payment of current or other liabilities. 


@® Denver-Rangely Oi! Interests, Inc., Denver, Col. 
June 17 (letter of notification) 1,320,000 shares of 10- 
cent par stock. Offering price, 5 cents a share. Under- 
writers—Harry J. Newton and A. B. Kamp & Co., both 
of Denver. Of the proceeds, $42,500 will be used to pay 
interests in Government oil and gas leases, the balance 
will be applied for corporate expenses. 


® Derby Gas & Electric Corp., New York (7/8) 


June 19 filed 20,066 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—No underwriters were named and there was 
no indication that there would be any. Offering—The 
shares will be offered for subscription ‘o present com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of one share for each 10 
shares held. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds, 
together with other funds, will be applied as loans to 
the company’s three Connec.icut subsidiaries: Derby 
Gas & Electric Co.; Wallingford Gas Light Co., and the 
Danbury and Bethel Gas and Electric Light Co. 


Detroit Aluminum & Brass Corp., Hamtramck, 
Mich. (7/1) 
June 11 filed 181,440 shares ($1.25 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit. Offering 
—The stock will be offered to public at $10 a share. 
Proceeds—Shares are being sold by stockholders. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 
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El Paso (Texas) Natura! Gas Co. 


June 10 filed 75,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 100,057 shares ($3 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable underwriters 
include White, Weld & Co., and Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp. Offering—14,797 shares of preferred stock 
will be offered to holders of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock on a share for share exchange basis plus a cash 
payment to the exchanging shareholder. The remaining 
60,203 shares and any unexchanged shares will be sold 
to underwriters for resale to the public. Common stock 
will be offered for subscription to present common stock- 
holders at ihe rate of one share for each six shares now 
held. The subscription offer expires on July 18, 1946. 
Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by underwriters 
for sale \o the public. Price—Price by amendment (ap- 
proximately $42 per share). Proceeds—Finance con- 
struction of a natural gas pipe line to California at an 
estimated cost of $41,412,000, and ‘o retire outstanding 
funded debt and preferred stock. Proceeds from $25,900,- 
000 new bonds to be sold for cash and a new $8,500,000 
seven-year bank loan will be used for construction and 
refinancing program. 


+ “er Waterworks Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 24 (letter of notification) $275,000 4% debentures 
due 1971. Underwriters—C. C. Collings & Co., and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. Price, $101. Proceeds 
for purchase of additional water properties or their 
securities and for other corporate purposes. 


@ Field & Stream Publishing Co., New York (7/8) 
June 19 filed 58,800 shares ($2 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., New York, heads 
underwriters. Offering—Shares will be offered pub- 
licly. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are being 
sold by four stockholders. Business—Publishes “Field 
& Stream,” sportsman’s magazine. 


@ Films Inc., New York (7/15) 


June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A s.ock and 
100,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock. Each share 
of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 shares of 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc.. New York. Offering—To be offered publicly. 
Price—$8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—Com- 
pany will apply $201,000 for retiremen. of 2,010 shares 
($100 par) preferred stock at $100 a share; remaining 
proceeds, together with other funds, will be used for 
production of educational films. Company estimates it 
will need $505,000 to finance produc ion of classroom 
films. It has been conducting a research program in 
connection with the venture since 1945. Business—Dis- 
tributor of 16 mm. educational and entertainment films 
in .he U. S. 


Florida Public Utilities Co., West Palm Beach, 
Fla. (7/2) 

June 12 filed an unspecified number of shares of 
common stock (par $3). Underwriters—Starkweather 
& Co., New York, and Clement A. Evans and Co., Inc., 
Ailanta, Ga. Offering—The shares will be offered to the 
public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares being 
registered are owned by J. L. Terry, President, who will 
receive net proceeds. Business—Public utility. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York 


May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to 
public $3.50 per share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
for the purchase of six land planes, ten flying boats, re- 
conditioning of flying boats and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Company was incorporated on March 9, 1946, to 
operate as a charter air carrier. 


. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 


April 29 filed 40,000 shares of common stock ($1 par), 
issuable upon exercise of options to purchase common 
stock. The options to purchase common stock entitle 
the holders to purchase between Sept. 5, 1946 and Sept. 
4, 1950, shares of common stock at $19.50 per share. 
The options were granted on Sept. 5, 1945. Proceeds— 
In the event that all op.ions are exercised, corporation 
will realize $780,000, which it intends to use for in- 
creasing inventory, acquiring and equipping additional 
supermarkets, warehouses, etc. 


Forest City Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(7/8) 

June 17, filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 

Underwriters—Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., St. Louis. Of- 

fering—Shares will be offered publicly at $11.25 a share, 

Proceeds—Net proceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


Front Range Oil & Drilling Co., Denver, Colo. 
May 20 (letter of notification) 1,493,303 shares of capital 
stock (par 5¢) and 20,000 shares as a bonus offering 
donated by Harry J. Newton, President. Offering— 
Price 5¢ a share. 100,000 shares allo.ted to present 
shareholders to purchase at par and receive also a 
20% share bonus with each purchase. No underwriting 
at present. Proceeds—To drill oil well in Albany 
County, Wyo., to acquire further oil and gas interests 
and to pay officers’ salaries and general expenses. 


Gatineau Power Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
May 27 filed $45,000,000 series C and $10,000,000 series 
D first mortgage bonds, due 1970 and $9,500,000 of sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1961. Underwriters—To be 
decided by competitive bidding. Possibie bidders in- 
(Continued on page 3524) 
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(Continued from page 3523) 
clude The First Boston Corp.; Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Mellon Securities Corp. Proceeds 
—Refunding. For details see issue of May 30. 


General Builders Supply Corp., New York 
(7/1-5) 

May 31 filed 40,060 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25) and 170,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—Allen & Co. Offering— 
11,238 shares of new preferred will be offered in ex- 
change to holders of $7 cumulative (no par) preferred 
stock on basis of one share of old preferred for 4.6 shares 
of new preferred. Remaining 28,762 shares of preferred 
and all the common shares will be sold to underwriters 
who will offer them to the public $25 and $4 a share, 
respectively. Of the common being offered, the com- 
pany is selling 100,000 shares and 12 stockholders are 
selling 70,000 shares. Certain warrant holders of com- 
pany have agreed to sell to underwriters warrants for 
purchase, during a period of four years, of 40,000 shares 
of common. Proceeds—Approximately $950,000 will be 
added to working capital. 


General Cable Corp., New York (7/2) 

May 17 filed 150,000 shares of 4% cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) and 150,000 shares of 4% cumula- 
tive convertible second preferred stock (par $50). Un- 
derwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Holders of 
150,000 outstanding shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock are offered the privilege of exchanging their 
shares for 150,000 shares of the first preferred stock 
and 150,000 shares of the second preferred on basis of 
one share each plus $12.50 cash for each share of 7% 
preferred. The exchange offer expires at 3 p.m., June 
26. Shares of first and second preferred not taken in 
exchange will be sold to Bly.h & Co., Inc., and associates 
for resale to the public. Price—-Preferred, $100 per share; 
second preferred, $50 per share. 


@® Graco Oil & Refining Co., Denver, Colo. 

June 20 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of 10c par 
common capital stock. Offering price, 25c a share. No 
underwriting. Proceeds—To pay off notes and accounts 
payable; to provide additional working capital for Gray 
Refinery, Inc., a subsidiary, and for working capital of 
the company. 


Grand Valley Corp., New York 
June 19 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Underwriter—Leven Brothers, New 
York City. Price to public $1 per share. Corporate 
purposes, such as reconditioning existing well, drilling 
new well, additional equipment, etc. 


® Grapette Bottling Co., Inc., Hyattsville, Md. 


June 18 (letter of notification) 9,000 shares ($10 par) 
preferred and 6,000 shares ($10 par) common. Of ihese 
shares, 7,500 will be issued in exchange for a franchise. 
Offering price of the remaining shares is $100 a unit 
consisting of six shares of preferred and four shares of 
common. No underwriting. Proceeds—For purchase of 
real estate, construction of buildings, acquisition of bot- 
tles, cases, machinery and other equipment. 


Great Lakes Plating Co., Chicago (7/8) 


June 17 filed 130,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Dempsey & Co., which owns and is sell- 
ing the shares being registered, will select the under- 
writers and may include itself in the underwriting group. 
Offering—Of the total, 115,000 shares will be sold to 
underwriters for resale to the public, and 15,000 shares 
are to be offered to certain officers, directors and key 
employees of the company. Price—Price of the 115,000 
shares by amendment. Price of the 15,000 shares to 
certain employees, $6.20 a share. 


Gubby Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabis‘on-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
inmg—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock is being of- 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares common stock (par $3) of American Engineering 
Co. Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. Stop order hearing 
by SEC. For details see issue of March 7. 


@® Hershfield (H. A.) & Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 
June 20 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of class B 
common. Offering price, 10c a share. Underwriter— 
= Brothers, New York Proceeds—For producing 
oil. 


Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago (7/8) 
June 7 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
and 20,000 shares of 4% convertible preference stock 
(par $50). Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York 
Offering—Prices by amendment. Of the 350,000 common 
shares, 50,000 will be offered by company without un- 
derwriting to ceriain key employees. The 20,000 shares 


of preference stock are being sold by C. N. Hilton, Presi- 
dent. Proceeds—Net proceeds to the company will be 
added to general funds. 


@® Hoving Corp., New York (7/9) 


June 20 filed 495,700 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York, heads the 
underwriters. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Of the 
proceeds, the company expects to use about $8,079,000 
for the purchase from Atlas Corp. of 84,744 shares of 
common stock of Bonwit Teller & Co. and remaining 
proceeds will be added to general funds for use in an 
expansion program. Business—Newly organized to ac- 
quire and expand re‘ail organizations throughout the 
country. 


@® Hungerford Piastics Corp., Murray Hill, N. J. 
(6/28) 

June 19 (letter of notification) 74,000 shares of 25c par 

common stock. Offering price, $4 a share. Underwriter 

—First Colony Corp. Proceeds—Use of proceeds not 

stated. 


lilinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago (7/9) 
May 21 filed 145,834 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. Offering—Company 
is offering 131,769 shares to present common stockhold- 
ers of record June 24 and holders of stock purchase 
warrants for subscription at the rate of one common 
share for each five shares held. Rights expire July 8. 
Price, $32.50 per share. Underwriters will purchase un- 
subscribed shares plus an additional 65 shares. The re- 
maining 14,000 shares of common stock will be offered 
to “ceriain officers and employees.” Proceeds—Con- 
struction and equipment. For details see issue of May 23. 


International Paper Co., New York 
April 26 filed 400,000 shares of $4 cumulative preferred 
stock (no par) and 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par $15). Offering—Company is offering to holders of 
its cumulative convertible 5% preferred stock (par 
$100) the right to exchange 400,000 of such shares for 
new preferred and common on the basis of one share 
of new preferred and % share of common for each 
share of 5% preferred. Exchange offer will terminate 
July 1. For details see issue of May 2. 


Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., Maple 
Heights, Ohio (7/2) 

May 31 filed 50,228 shares of cumulative preferred stock 

(par $50), 4% series (convertible prior to April 1, 1966) 

and 550,000 shares of common stock (par $5). Under- 

writers—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Stocks will be of- 

fered to public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Will 
be added to working capital. 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. (7/8) 


June 18, filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Mellon Securities Corp. Offering— 
New preferred will be offered in exchange, on a share 
for share basis, for company’s outstanding shares of 
43%,% cumulative preferred. Unexchanged shares will 
be offered to the public. Price—By amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem unex- 
changed shares of old preferred at $107.50. 


Le Roi Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (7/8) 


June 17, filed 40,000 shares of 442% ($50 par) cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock. Underwriters—Wis- 
consin Co. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be added to general funds. For details see 
issue of June 20. 


@® Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, lowa 


June 20 (letter of notification) 17,900 shares of 4% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $10). Offering price, 
$10 a share. No underwritings. Reimburse current funds 
expended in redeeming prior issue of 6% preferred stock. 


° ong es Airlines, Inc., Southampton, N. Y. 
(7/2) 

June 20 (letter of notification) 99,500 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Offering price, $3 a share. Underwriter 
—L. H. Rothchild & Co. Company also will issue 50,000 
stock purchase warrants to the underwriter at lc each. 
Net proceeds will be used to purchase four Grumman 
planes and spare parts, an airport ramp and facilities, 
and as working capital. 


@ Loew Drug Co., Inc., Corpus Christi, Tex. (7/8) 


June 21 (letter of notification) 54,000 shares ($5 par) 
30c cumulative dividend preferred stock on behalf of 
the company and 54,000 shares of 10c par common stock 
on behalf of stockholders. Offering price, $5.50 a unit 
consisting of one share of preferred and one share of 
common. Underwriters — First Colony Corp., and 
Childs, Jeffries and Thorndike, Inc. .Proceeds to the 
company will be used for general corporate purposes. 


Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto 


June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 400) 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amenq, c), 
Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the Dent 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proces,” 
estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of rr 
company. Business—Exploring and developing he 
mining properties. & gold 


@® Maine Public Service Co., Preque | 
(7/15) Cl. 


June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock 
Underwriters—To be determined through competiti x 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Bosto, 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & (Co “Ny 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Proceeds—The hoes 
are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas Co. 
parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. Business—Public utiiity pa 
holding company. . 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 


May 29 filed 239,940 shares ($10 par) cumulative prior 
preferred stock and 479,880 shares ($5 par) convertible 
preferred stock. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane; The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Broth. 
ers, and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. Offering—. 
Stocks ini.ially will be offered for subscription to pres- 
ent common stockholders in ratio of one share of cumu- 
lative preferred for each 344 shares of common held and 
one share of convertible preferred for each 124 shares of 
common held. Subscription price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds will be used to pay entire indebt- 
edness of Maryland Holding Co., Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary, to Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio (6/27) 


May 21 filed 70,000 shares ($100 par) 4%4% cumulative 
preferred stock and 101,056 shares ($50 par) 4% cumula- 
tive second preferred stock. Underwriters—Drexel & 
Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Offering—Pre- 
ferred stock is being offered in exchange to holders of $6 
cumulative preferred stock, series A, and $5.50 cumula- 
tive preferred stock, series B, on a share for share basis, 
plus a cash payment of $3.438 for $6 preferred and $3.313 
for $5.50 preferred. Second preferred shares are being 
offered for subscription to common stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 11 at $53 a share in ratio of one new 
share for each seven common shares held. Exchange and 
subscription privileges expire June 26. 


Menasco Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 
(7/23) 


May 17 filed 370,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Sutro & Co., and G. Brashears & Co. Offer- 
ing—Stock is being offered to shareholders of record 
July 1 in ratio of two new shares for each five shares 
held at $4 per share. Rights expire July 22. Un- 
subscribed shares to be offered to public by under- 
writers at not less than $4.75 nor more than $10, 
Proceeds—To repay unsecured bank loans; to pay first 
instalment on purchase of plant from RFC; balance to 
be added to working capital. 


@ Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa 
(7/85) 

June 25 filed 129,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, 
Underwriters—Stone and Webster Securities Corp. Of- 
fering—To be offered io the public. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds go to three stockholders 
who are selling the shares.: Business—Company pub- 
lishes “Better Homes and Gardens” and “Successful 
Farming.” 


@ Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. (7/12) 


June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
due 1976; 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Such holders ac- 
cepting the exchange will receive a cash adjustment, 
The Middle West Corp., parent, has notified the com- 
pany that it will surrender its holdings of 4,878 shares 
of $6 (no par) prior lien stock for redemption instead 
of the exchange. The new preferred will be sold at 
competitive bidding, subject to the exchange offer. 
the common stock being registered, company 1s gelling 
40,000 shares, Middle West is selling 57,226 shares = 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,/' 
shares. Proceeds—Michigan will use net proceeds from 
the bond sale to redeem its $3,500,000 of 354% series * d 
first mortgage bonds, due 1972, at 106.75 plus accrue 
interest. Net proceeds from the sale of common an 
from shares of new preferred not issued in. exchange 
will be used to redeem $375,000 of 34%% serial deben- 
tures, due 1951, at 101.2 and accrued interest. It also 
will redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all une*- 
changed shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. Bus! 
ness—Public utility. 


Missouri Power & Light Co. (7/10) a6 
May 22 filed $7,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due ad 
and $4,000,000 ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock. 
Underwriters by amendment. Probable bidders includs 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); The First Bosto 
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Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; Kidder 
Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co., and Shields & Co’ 
(jointly). Proceeds—Principally refunding. Bids In- 
vited—Bids for the purchase of the securities will be 
received at office of Beekman & Bogue, Room 1922 
adesogy 1g Street, New York, N. Y., up to 12 noon (EDST). 
July 10. , 


@ Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago (7/15) 
June 24, filed 1,304,286 shares (no par) common stock 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The stock 
will be offered for subscription to common stockholders 
of record on July 18, at the rate of one share for each 
four shares held. Price—$50 a share. Proceeds—Net 
proceeds, estimated at $64,876,228, will be added to the 
company's general resources. These funds will be used 
to increase merchandise inventories and installment ac- 
counts receivable and in an expansion and improvement 
program for its retail stores and mail order houses and 
the opening of new stores. Business—Operation of re- 
tail stores and mail order houses. 


Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 


June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (n a 
Underwriters—To be determined by al baning: 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
which are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
constitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common 
will be sold at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will go to Standard Gas. 


@ Murphy Chair Co., Owensboro, Ky. (7/10) 
June 21 filed 136,877 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—The Bankers Bond Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., and Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, heads underwriters. 
Price, $5.25 a share. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds to 
the company, amounting to $147,711, it will use $65,000 
to reimburse its treasury or make further expenditures 
in the rehabilitation and expansion of a new chair plant 
formerly used by its now dissolved subsidiary, Murphy 
Box Co., and for machinery and equipment for the plant. 
It will apply $35,000 for construction of a warehouse 
and ihe remaining proceeds as working capital. Business 
ee of office, household, and _ institutional 
chairs. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. (7/2) 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Redemption of outstanding 434% pre- 
ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. 


@ N & W Overall Co. Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


June 21 (letter of notification) 776 shares of common 
stock. The shares will be offered on a share for share 
exchange basis to holders of Magnolia Coiton Mills Inc. 
stock for the purpose of acquiring all the outstanding 
Stock and assets of Magnolia. 


National Cellulose Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


May 31 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
with warrants to purchase 20,000 shares of common. 
Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc. Offering—Stock 
will be offered to public at $6 a share. The warrants 
will be sold on the basis of one warrant for each 10 
shares of common purchased. Proceeds—Estimated net 
proceeds of $1,020,000 will be used to pay off $61,000 of 
loans, to purchase plant and equipment at an estimated 
— $751,620 and the balance as additional working 
capital. 


National Iron Works, San Diego, Calif. 


May 21 (letter of notification) 18,500 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $4.124% a share. Underwriters— 
Nelson Douglass. For general corporate purposes. 


@® Nevada Goldfield Mining Co., Tonopah, Nev. 


June 17 (leiter of notification) 160,000 shares (par 10c) 
common stock on behalf of the company and 80,000 and 
60,000 shares of the same stock, respectively, on behalf 
of Edward G. Frawley and Lionel A. West. Offering 
price, $1 a share. Underwriters—Frawley and West may 
act as underwriters. Proceeds—Proceeds to the com- 
pany will be used for working capital. 


Neville Island Glass Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 


June 3 filed 60,000 shares of class A stock (par $1) and 
60,000 shares of common stock (par 10c). Underwriters 
—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc.; Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
and Buckley Brothers. Offering—Stocks will be offered 
to the public in units of one share of class A and one 
share of common at $10.10 a unit. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds, iogether with $700,000 to be realized from the 
Sale of series A and B bonds, will be used for construc- 
tion of a plant on Neville Island (near Pittsburgh) and 
for equipment. Any remaining proceeds will go into 
working capital. 


@ New Hampshire Daily News, Inc. 

June 20 (letter of notification) 2,960 shares of class A 
($100 par) common s.ock, non-voting, and 740 shares 
of class B ($1 par) common stock, voting. Offering 
price, $100 a share of class A and $1 a share of class B. 
No underwriting. Proceeds—For publishing and selling 
a daily newspaper. 


@ Newport (R. 1.) Electric Corp. (7/15) 

June 25, filed 7,732 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. Offering—Shares initially will be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders in ratio of 0.13 shares of 
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(Showing probable date of offering) 
June 27, 1946 Field & Stream Publishing Co._---------- Common 
wn GO... tthiviiedeg ee iil Preferred Forest City Manufacturing Co.________--- Common 
Great Lakes Plating Co._-_-_- itch talibintcieeeentaieall Common 
A . June 28, 1946 I I i utc sicemesahiiel Common 
faut? Maes Investment Co. of Illinois____Preference A neil Preferred 
~ sees Mobile & Ohio RR.___Equipment Trust Ctfs. Pe OY, RRM RRR EG Bee Preferred 
aad tae nd Common Loew Drug Co. Inc.__---- _Preferred and Common 
ennsylvania Electric Co.___- Bonds and Preferred Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. —_---------- Common 
EE TN, is Ds os os edly Sheps ea painaliendeentamnieanal Common 
July 1, 1946 Stratford Pen Corp.....---...-.-.---- Bae hd Common 
All American ey | is Common 
Booth Fisheries Corp.____- Preferred and Common July 9, 1946 
California Electric Power Co.— ih i i Common 
A llc ey ec ond, Ce ETE Bonds I es ds tae a el Preference 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines Inc.______- Common evi GOGO. 5. ni denionncedsatanatieteee Common 
a Aluminum & Brass Corp.____---- Common International Minerals & Chemical Corp..Common 
ngineers Waterworks Corp.___-___--- Debentures EE. PE Ry eee Common 
General Builders Supply Co.__Preferred and Com. 
Sterling Electric Motors Inc.___Debs and Common July 10, 1946 
Willys Overland Motors Inc.___Preferred and Com Depteies Wands Ot. i. cocnecsdbenenncees Preferred 
Missouri Power & Light Co.__Bonds and Preferred 
July 2, 1946 EE aE ae Common 
American Yarn & Processing Co.________ Preferred Nugents’ National Stores Inc.___.-------- Common 
Florida Public Utilities Co......_.___..____ Common Geermen & Ce....cc«««.<s- Preferred and Common 
General Cable Corp._____ Preferred, 2nd Preferred PRO CBR is nn nn ce tconesidibease«usever Preferred 
Jack & Heintz Precifion Industries Inc.— 
ay: Preferred and Common July 11, 1946 
Long Island Airlines Inc._________--____- Common Mowe Cubbie Cbg dcdcwminntatedlancbion Preferred 
Murphy (G. C.) Co.___- ssdedaiahaheasaiiminammaneiea Common Wyandotte Hotel Co. Inc.__---- Debs. and Common 
Paulsboro Manufacturing Co.__Preferred and Com. 
peepeees COPP. ..~...--csun Preferred and Common July 12, 1946 
I TING os cet cienesendeaddin aekeinteeeeutadle Common Michigan Gas & Electric Co.__Bonds, Pref. & Com. 
. Sunray Oil Corp._------- Debentures and Common 
July 3, 1946 
Allied Stores RE erse ae? eee era ce Common July 15, 1946 
Segal Lock & Hardware Co. Inc.________- Common Colmbia Aircraft Products Inc.__--~-~-~---- Preferred 
 *_ eee Class A and Common 
July 5, 1946 Maine Public Service Co._,-_------ Capital Stock 
Arkansas Western Gas Co._____-_-___---- Common Merediih Publishing Co._--~~---~-------- Common 
Boone County Coal Corp.____-__--___-__- Common Montgomery Ward & Co.__-------------- Common 
aeey Coen. ...u.......... Preferred and Common Newport Electric Corp._---.-.---------- Preferred 
North American Car Co._____---.------- Preferred Rochester Telephone Co.___- --------------- Bonds 
Portland Transit Co.____- Debentures and Common Solar Manufacturing Co._--~~--------.--- Preferred 
Rudy Permees Ce.........--.ccecunnncud Common Transwestern Royalty Co.__-----~--- Capital Stock 
U. S. Spring & Bumper Co.______Pfd. and Common 
July 8, 1946 
Air Cargo Tranepett Cerp.........-..<s- Common July 17, 1946 
Chadbourn Hosiery Mills Inc.__Preferred and Com. Container Corp. of America__----~--- Capital Stock 
Clinton Industries Inc._.._____------ Capital Stock 
Consolidated Retail Stores Inc._._-__---- Preferred July 23, 19°46 
Derby Gas & Electric Corp.__--.--------- Common Menasco Manufacturing Co.___----------- Common 








preferred for each share of common held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to public through the underwrit- 
ers.. Price—By amendment. Proceds—For redemption 
on Oct. 1 of 10,000 shares ($100 par) 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, 1929 series, and 268 shares ($100 par) 6% 
cumulative preferred, 1931 series, at $110 and accrued 
dividends. 


Norcross-Eldridge Inc., Rutland, Vt. 
June 7 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares ($100 par) 
preferred stock. Price, $100 a share. Underwriters— 
Stock will be sold in the State of Vermont by the com- 
pany itself; in Massachusetts sales are to be made by 
Kidder, Peabody Co. For increasing working capital. 


North American Car Corp., Chicago (7/5-7) 
June 14 filed 36,000 shares $2 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (no par). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan 


& Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Of the net pro- 
ceeds, $1,000,000 will be issued as a loan to a new sub- 
sidiary whose name tentatively is Illinois Refrigerator 
Car Co.; $200,000 to reimburse the company’s treasury 
for its original investment in the capital stock of the 
new subsidiary. Company has purchased the entire out- 
standing shares of common of North Western Refrigera- 
tor Line Co. for $3,600,000. North Western will be 
dissolved and Illinois will assume all of its assets and 
liabilities and change name to North Western Refrigera- 
tor Line Co. New company will issue serial notes in 
the amount of $3,600,000; borrow the $1,000,000 from 
the parent company; redeem $1,163,843 of equipment 
trust certificates originally issued by predecessor and 
pay off its current bank loans amounting to $3,600,000. 
Business—Leasing tank and refrigerator cars on a rental 
and mileage basis. 


@® Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., N. Y. (7/10) 

June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—The com- 
pany will receive net proceeds from the sale of 62,000 
shares of the common and three selling stockholders 
will receive net proceeds from the sale of the remaining 
23,000 shares of common. In addition, the company is 
selling to the underwriters and ihe selling stockholders 
a total of 50,000 common stock purchase warrants at 
5 cents each. Net proceeds to the company, estimaied 
at $350,200, will be applied as follows: About $111,300 
for the retirement of its outstanding preferred s.ock; 
$41,649 to purchase 100% of the stock of its two affiliates, 
Beau Claire Fashions, Inc., and Nugent’s Buying Corp., 


and the balance of approximately $197,000 for other 
corporate purposes including the purchase of additional 
stores and the expansion and improvement of present 
stores. Business—The company and its affiliate, Beau 
Claire Fashions, Inc., operates a chain of 30 women’s 
and misses’ apparel stores. 


@® Oberman & Co., Jefferson City, Mo. (7/10) 
June 21 filed 80,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 75,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York, principal underwriter. Offering—To be 
offered publicly. Price, $10 a share for preferred and 
$6 a share for common. Proceeds—Of the $1,055,000 
estimated net proceeds, the company will use approxi- 
mately $189,000 to retire its 1,890 shares of $6 cumula- 
tive preferred stock and about $300,250 to retire mort- 
gage notes. The balance will be used for general cor- 
porate purposes. Business—The manufacture of work 
shirts and men’s and boys’ dress trousers, slacks amd 
riding breeches. 


@ Oil Incorporated, Salt Lake City 

June 17 (letter cf notification) 300,000 shares ($1 par) 
non-assessable common. Offering price, $1 a share. The 
shares will be distributed by officers and directors of 
the company. For leasing, buying and developing oil 
properties. 


@ Pan American Airways Corp., Wilmington, Det. 
June 21 filed an unspecified number of shares ($2.50 
par) capital stock, issuable upon exercise of stock pur- 
cNase warrants. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offer- 
ing—For issuance on exercise of stock purchase war- 
ranis. Price: The stock purchase warrants evidence the 
right to purchase capital stock of the company at $18 a 
share to Dec. 30, 1947. Proceeds—To be added to general 
funds. Business—Air transportation. 


@ Pan Philippines Corp., Manila, P. I. 

June 17 (letter of notification) $300,000 of class A shares. 
Offering price, 25 cents a share. No underwriters as 
yet. Rehabiliiation of the Treasure Island Mine, oper- 
ated by the company, and replacement of machinery 
destroyed by the Japaneses. 


Paulsboro (N. J.) Manufacturing Co. (7/2) 
March 29 filed 9,886 shares 6% cumulative preferred 
(par $100); 31,000 common stock purchase warrants and 
31,000 shares of common. issuable upon the exercise of 

(Continued on page 3526) 
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the warrants. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd, Phil- 
adelphia. Offering—1,886 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred are offered in exchange (one new share for 10 
old shares) for shares of 4% preference stock ($10 par), 
together with all dividends accrued thereon. Exchange 
offer is conditioned on purchase of remaining 8,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred and of the 31,000 
common stock purchase warrants by underwriter. Pro- 
ceeds—Purchase or construction of a plant and nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Peabody Coal Co., Chicago 


June 6 filed 880,561% shares of 442% prior preferred 
stock (par $20); 176,112 shares of class B common stock 
(par $5) and 880,561 warrants to purchase class B com- 
mon shares. Following rejection of recapitalization plan 
June 24 by stockholders, Joseph Solari, Vice-President, 
announced he had written to SEC requesting withdrawal 
of the registration statement. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (6/28) 


March 21 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976, and 101,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series C, par $100. Bonds awarded June 26 to Halsey 
Stuart & Co. Inc. on bid of 101.78 for 2%4% coupon. 
Preferred issue awarded June 26 to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Drexel & Co. on bid of 100.5191 
for a dividend rate of 3.7%. Reoffering of bonds will be 
made at 102.47 and the stock at 102.50 a share. 


@ Philco Corp., Philadelphia (7/10) 

June 20 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock, 
series A. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York, heads underwri.ers. Offering—To be offered pub- 
licly. Price, by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds 
will be added to cash funds which may be used in the 
purchase and construction of plants and facilities esti- 
mated to cost $13,000,000. Business—Manufacture of 
radios, radio paris, television sets, household refriger- 
ators and air conditioning equipment. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 542% cumulative 
income debentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 
gating $8,000,000. For details see issue of May 16. 


Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 


June 11 filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1976. Underwriters—To be decided by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; The 
First Bosion Corp., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offer- 
ing—To be offered to public. Price—To be decided by 
competitive bidding.” Proceeds—To retire long-term 
debt, etc. 


Portland (Ore.) Transit Co. (7/5-6) 


June 14 filed $1,250,000 4% convertible debentures due 
June 1, 1966, and 200,000 shares of common stcck (par 
$1); also an additional 128,750 common shares for con- 
version of debentures. Underwriters—First California Co.; 
Scherck, Richter & Co.; Weeden & Co.; Allen & Co., and 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Proceeds—To complete payment 
of purchase price for the capital stock of Portland Trac- 
tion Co. and the properties of the Interurban Railway 
Division of Portland Electric Power Co., working capital, 
etc. Offering prices by amendment. 


Prestole Corp., Toledo, Ohio (7/2-5) 


June 12 filed 22,500 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—Ball, Burge & Kraus, 
Cleveland, and Stoetzer, Faulkner & Co., Detroit. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Of estimated ($477,000) net 
proceeds, company will use $163,192 as balance of pur- 
chase price of assets and business of Prestole Division 
of Detroit Harvester Co.; $50,000 for inventories of Pres- 
tole division; $63,400 as addi.ional cost of plant at 
Toledo, Ohio, and remaining proceeds for purchase and 
installation of additional machinery and equipment and 
working capital. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., New York (7/8) 
June 18 filed 670,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Atlas Corp., 
owner of 1,329,020 shares of common of RKO (approxi- 
mately 35%) on May 31, is selling 650,000 shares of the 
total offering and will receive proceeds from these 
shares. The balance of 20,000 shares are to be purchased 
from the company by underwriters through the acqui- 
sition and exercise of option rights granted two company 
officials. The company will receive $160,000 from the 
exercise of the option rights which will be added to 
working capital. 


@ Rangely Petroleum, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

June 17 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares (par 5c) 
of common stock. Offering price, 5 cents a share. No 
underwriting. Proceeds—For oil and gas prospecting. 


Reeves Brothers Inc., New York 


June 11 filed 80,061 shares (50c par) common stock. 
Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Company is 
offering to exchange 29% shares of 50c par common 
stock for each of the 1,983 shares of common of Grace 
Cotton Mills Co., Rutherfordton, N. C., not now owned 
by it. It also is offering to exchange 88/100ths of a 
share of common for each of the 24,500 shares of com- 


mon stock of Warrior Duck Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
not now owned by it. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago 

May 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 
300,000 by stockholders. Underwriters—Names_ by 
amendment. Reported Allen & Co., probable under- 
writer. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds to the company will be added to working 
capital. 


@ Rich Hill Mining Corp., Stanton, Ariz. 

June 20 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of $1 par 
common stock. Offering price, $1 a share. No under- 
writing. Proceeds—For working capital. 


@ Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Co. (7/15) 

June 26 filed $6,238,000 of 2%% first mortgage bonds, 
series A, due 1981. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Offering—To be offered pub- 
licly. The bonds were issued and sold by the company 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. last April 30 for Halsey’s 
own account and not for public distribution. The price 
was 100% of principal amount plus accrued interest from 
April 1 to April 30, together wiih a premium of $32,000. 
Under the agreement the company agreed to register 
the bonds, and that when and if the registraiion state- 
ment becomes effective the company will offer the 
bonds at competitive sale. Halsey granted ihe company 
an option to purchase the bonds from Halsey at 100% 
plus accrued interest and a $32,000 premium. Halsey 
further agreed to submit at the competitive sales bid 
of 100% of the principal @mount of the bonds plus 
accrued interest together with a premium of $32,000. 
Price to be determined by compeiitive bidding. Pro- 
ceeds—Rochester will use proceeds from the previous 
sale of the bonds together with other funds to redeem 
$5,000,000 of first and refunding 34%% mortgage bonds, 
series F, on July 1 and to redeem $1,238,000 of 2%% 
first and refunding mortgage bonds on Oct. 1. Business 
—Telephone service. 


Rome (N. Y.) Cable Corp. (7/11) 


May 29 filed 63,276 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $30). Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. Offering—Shares are offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders of record June 24 at 
rate of one share of preferred for each three shares of 
common held at $30 per share. Rights expire July 10. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used toward completion 
of a construction program and to carry larger inven- 
tories. 


Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich. (7/5) 


June 14 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Keane & Co., Detroit. Price, $3 a share. 
Proceeds—Nei proceeds, estimated at $244,770, will be 
used to pay off bank loans of approximately $230,000 
and to increse working capital. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., New York 


May 29 filed 175,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering— 
Stock will be offered to public at $16 a share with un- 
derwriters receiving a commission of $2 a share. Of the 
total being offered company is selling 155,000 shares and 
the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold by two stock- 
holders. Proceeds—Working capital, purchase equip- 
ment and plant, etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


@ Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. 


June 21 (letter of notification) warrants received by 
Louis Segal entitling him to purchase 39,920 shares of 
common stock. To be sold on New York Curb Exchange 
at 25 cents a right or a total of $19,960. Otto Fuerst & 


Co., broker. —t 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. (7/3) 


March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders of 
common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 
preferred stock of record June 13 are given right to 
subscribe at $4 per share to new common shares at a 
rate of one share of common for each two shares of any 
stock held. Rights expire at 3 p.m. July 2. Proceeds— 
Purchase of additional machinery and equipment for 
modernization of present facilities, etc. For details see 
issue of April 4. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp., New York (7/15-19) 
June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.12% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
Se OS to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. 


South American Gold & Platinum Co., New York 


June 4 (letter of notification) 13,000 shares of common 
stock. Stock will be offered on the New York Stock 
Exchange through Lewisohn & Co., at market (approxi- 
mately $7), but in no event shall the total price to the 
public exceed $100,000. Proceeds will go to General 
Development Co., owner of the stock. Offering is to 
be made any time within next three months, depending 
upon market conditions. 


— 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
June 6 filed 100,000 shares of capi.al stock (par $100) 
Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Shares will 
be offered for subscription at $120 a share to stock- 
holders of record June 25, in the ratio of one share for 
each four shares then held. Subscription warrants will 
expire July 16. Proceeds—To repay in full advances 
from American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Spiegel, Inc., Chicago (7/8) 

June 19 filed a maximum of 329,580 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & (Co. 
Chicago. Offering—The shares will be offered for sub-_ 
scription to common stockholders at the rate of ‘4th of 
a share for each share held. Unsubscribed shares will be 
offered to the public. Price—By amendment. Proceeds 
— $3,050,000 to pay off short-term bank loans; $1,400,009 
to acquire all of the capital stock of a corporation own- 
ing and operating a large home-furnishing store; $750,000 
to pay the annual instalment on its 242% serial notes; 
balance, working capital. 


@® State Loan Co., Mount Rainier, Md. 


June 17 (letter of notification) 260 shares of preferred 
profit-sharing stock. Offering price: To be sold to key 
employees of the issuer at $44.70 a share and to key 
employees of subsidiary or affiliate companies at $100 
a share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 


Stratford Pen Corp. (7/8-12) 


June 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—First Colony Corp. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Offering—Price to public, $9% per share. 
Of above, 5,000 shares are reserved for employees at 
$8.65 per share. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ont., Can. 
March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general 
corporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. (7/1-5) 


May 27 filed $500,000 15-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1961, and 29,709 shares common s.ock (par 
$1). Underwriters—Maxwell, Marshall & Co. Offering 
—Debentures will be sold to public at $1,000 each and 
common at $3.50 a share. Each $1,000 of debentures will 
have attached a detachable stock purchase warrant for 
purchase of 160 common shares. In addition, four stock- 
holders of the company will sell to the principal under- 
writér warrants for 19,591 common shares at 7 cents a 
warrant. Proceeds—To finance consiruction of addi- 
tional factory building; purchase equipment and machine 
toels; retire current bank loans and working capital, ete. 
abated. 

@® Sunray Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. (7/12) 

June 24 filed $20,000,000 20-year debentures, due 1966, 
and 1.000,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Under- 
writers are headed by Eastman, Dillon & Co. Offering— 
Tee offered to the public. Price, by amendment. Pre- 
e s—Company will use $25,500,000 of the net proceeds 
to retire 255,000 shares of 4%4% cumulative series A 
preferred stock at $100 a share and $13,029,250 to re- 
deem $12,350,000 of 15-year 334% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1959, at 105%. The remaining proceeds will 
be used to reimburse its treasury for expenditures to 
be made in redemption of its 442% preferred on July 17 
at-$41.50 a share plus accrued dividends. Business—The 
production and refining of crude oil and its producis and 
the sale of natural gas. 


© Superdraulic Corp., Dearborn, Mich. 

Jume 20 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Offering price, $1ashare. Underwriters 
—deytle and Co., Inc., and Carr and Co. Of the proceeds, 
$108,000 will be used to construct a fac .ory building 
and the balance will be used to purchase land, office 
furniture and equipment and as working capital. 


Thalhimer Brothers, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
June 10 filed 25,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Of- 
fering—Price by amendment. Proceeds—General cor- 
porate purposes. 


@ Tonopah Belmont Consolidated Mines Co., Reno, 
Nev. 

June 21 (letter of notification) 550,000 shares of 50 

par common stock. Offering price, 50c a share. Under- 

writer—Arthur C. Langan, Reno. Proceeds—For erec- 

tion of mill and recondition of mine for ore production. 


Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 
June 6 (letter of notification) 9,700 shares of $25 - 
common stock to be offered to present common qo" 
holders at the rate of one-half share for each share he’ . 
Offering price, $27.50 a share. No underwriting. Fo 
working capital and possibly to the reduction of set'@ 
loans. 


Traders Post, Inc., Greenville, Miss. 
May 31 (leiter of notification) 2,000 shares of 5% Pte 
ferred stock and 9,000 shares of common (no par). af 
fering price, $50 a share of preferred and $1 a share ° 
common. Underwriter—Stock will be offered by Bene 
T. Crosby & Co., Greenville, Miss. For paying off re 
estate indebtedness. . 
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@® Trane Co., La Cross, Wis. (7/9) 


June 20 filed 59,505 shares of common stock (par $2) of 
shares filed 45,905 are being sold on behalf of company 
and 13,600 on behalf of three stockholders. Underwriter 
—Cruttenden & Co. Proceeds—For plant additions, 
improvements, etc., redemption of 6% preferred stock 
and working capital. Business—Manufacturers of heat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment. 


®. Transwestern Royalty Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
(7/15) 

June 25, filed 75,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock and 
subscription warrants for the stock. Underwriters—No 
underwriters. Offering—The stock will be offered for 
subscription to holders of capital stock of Transwestern 
Oil Co. at ra.e of one share of Transwestern Royalty 
stock for each 10 shares of Transwestern Oil stock held. 
Transwestern Royalty was incorporated in June 1946 
to acquire from Transwestern Oil all its oil and gas 
royalty interests. The acquisi‘ion is a preliminary step 
to the merger of Transwestern Oil into Sunray Oil Corp. 
Price—The subscription price is $12 a share. Proceeds— 
$750,000 to repay a bank loan; balance for working capi- 
ital. Business—Ownership and management of oil and 
gas basic royalty interests. 


® Trusteed Funds, Inc. 


June 21 filed 1,500 plans C, 500 plans D and 2,000,000 
theoretical units of Commonwealth Fund Indenture of 
Trust Plans C and D. Underwriters—Purchases and 
sales of securities for the Fund are made by Studley, 
Shupert & Co., Inc., the Fund’s investment managers, 
Price, at market. Proceeds—For investment. Business 
—Investment fund. 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., N. Y. 


May 14 filed 50,000 shares of convertible preferred stock. 
Cumulative dividend, $3.50 per annum (par $100). Under- 
writers—Allen & Co. Offering—Prior preferred stock- 
holders will be given privilege of exchanging such shares 
for shares of new convertible preferred stock at rate of 
four shares of prior preterred for one share of con- 
vertible preferred with a cash adjustment. Convertible 
preferred not issued under the exchange offer will be 
sold to underwriters and offered to public at $100 per 
share. For details see issue of May 19. 


®@ United States Spring & Bumper Co., Los 
Angeles (7/15) 


June 24, filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 442% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 80,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co. Of- 
fering—To be offered publicly. Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use $950,000 of net proceeds to 
retire long ierm bank loans; $750,000 to retire short term 
loans; about $400,000 for machinery and equipment; any 
remaining to working capital. Business—Manufacture 
of automobile leaf springs, bumpers, and fender guards. 


Vacuum Concrete Corp., Philadelphia 
May 28 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
will act as agenis. Price to public, $11 per share. 


Proceeds—To purchase additional equipment; to acquire 
assets of Vacuum Concrete, Inc., by retiring remaining 
outstanding stock and liquidation of its liabilities: to 
expand and develop patents, and for working capital. 


@ Valley Aviation, Inc., Bethany, W. Va. 

June lq (letter of notification) 2,000 shares (par $10). 
Offering price, $10 a share. Underwriters—Thomas E. 
Cramblet, Dr. W. H. Cramblet, Wilbur H. Cramblet. Jr. 


Proceeds—To be used for general operation of the busi- 
ness. 


Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. (7/2) 
May 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
Underwriters—F. S. Moseley & Co. Offering—Price 
by amendment. Of shares being offered an unspecified 
amount is owned by selling stockholders and remaining 
shares are to be issued to the several underwriters upon 
conversion of company’s 5% cumulative convertible pre- 


ferred stock owned by the selling stockholders. For 
details see issue of May 30. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 


June 24 filed 220,000 shares of capital stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cents 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945. 


®@ Wali Street Investing Corp., New York 


June 19 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—No underwriting. Price, at market. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Business—Investment business. 


Western Frozen Foods Co., Inc., Watsonville, 
Calif. 


June 6 100,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible ($10 
par) preferred stock. Underwriter—First California Co. 
Offering—Price, $10 a share. Proceeds—Debt payment, 
new plant and equipment and working capital. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo (7/1) 


May 17 filed 155,145 shares of $4.50 cumul. preferred 
stock, series A (no par), convertible on or before Dec. 
31, 1953), and 310,290 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc. Offering—Company is offering to stockholders 
of record June 12 rights to subscribe for the series A 
preferred at rate of one share for each 16 shares of com- 
mon held at $100 per share. Certain stockholders will 
not exercise their rights with respect to 46,773 shares of 


the series A preferred, which together with shares not 
subscribed for by other stock holders will be sold to 
underwriters. Company is also offering rights to stock- 
holders of record June 12 to subscribe for 510,290 shares 
of common stock at rate of one new share for each eight 
shares held at $20 per share. All rights expire June 26. 
Unsubscribed common shares will be purchased by 
Willys Real Estate Realization Corp. Similar rights with 
respect to the preferred and common stock are being 
offered to holders of outs.anding options. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds will be added to the general funds. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and pari by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utiliiies Co. 


® Worne Plastics Corp., New York 

June 17 (letter of notification) 140,000 shares of com- 
mon capital stock. Offering price, $2 a share. Under- 
writer—Eisele & King, Libaire, S.out & Co., New York. 


Proceeds—For plant expansion, machinery, chemicals 
and working capital. 


Wyandotte Hotel Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kan. 
(7/11) 


June 10 filed $1,000,000 of 30-year %4% income deben- 
tures, due 1976, and 10,000 shares common stock (no 
par). Underwriters—No underwriting. The securities 
will be offered to the public through a campaign di- 
rected by the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Kans. Offering—The securities will be offered to the 
public in units consisting of one $200 debenture and 
two shares of common at $210 a unit. Preoceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with a loan, will be used for purchasing 
a site and constructing, furnishing and equipping a 
modern hotel of not less than 230 rooms. It is estimated 
the total cost will be $1,600,000. 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., Ont. 
Feb. 13 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Of- 


fering—Price to public 25 cents per share, United States 
funds. For details see issue of Feb. 21. 


York (Pa.) County Gas Co. 
May 8 iiled $1,700,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976. 
Will be sold at competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. Interest rate by 
amendment. Offering—Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Refunding. For details see issue of May 9. 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 
Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1); 
also registered 40,000 shares of common for issuance upon 
exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. Offering—Price to public $8.25 per share. Of 
40,000 warrants to purchase common stock at $8.25 per 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issue to stock< 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold to 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Offering 
postponed indefinitely. For details see issue of Feb. 7, 


Prospective Security Offerings 





Air Services, Inc., New York 
April 1 company was reported planning sale of 150,000 
shares of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co., 
New York, as underwriter. Price about $2 per share. 
Company’s headquarters will be located within eight 
miles of New York City. Principal business will be 
student training and charter service. 


American Bemberg Corp., New York 


June 25 stockholders approved proposal that present 
7% preferred stock be exchanged for new 412% issue. 


American Bosch Corp. 
April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 535,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders _include 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


American Broadcasting Co., New York 


May 23 company filed with FCC application for permis- 
sion to offer a new issue of 1,000,000 shares of stock to 


(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


the public. Estimated net proceeds ($14,000,000) would 
be devoted to financing present and proposed facilities 
of company. The public offering of stock, if approved, 
will be made through Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., with 
whom arrangements have been made by the ABC pro- 
viding for the purchase from it of the entire proposed 
issue of 1,000,000 shares at $14 a share. Sale of the stock 
to the public by Dillon, Read & Co., will be at $15 a 
share. 


American Gas & Power Co. 
April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modified plan approved by SEC, reserves 
right to make public offering of not in excess of 874,078 
shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 


® American Overseas Airlines, Inc. 


June 25, in connection with 3-for-1 split-up of 1,000,000 
shares of capital stock to be voted on July 11, it is stated 
that the split-up is for the purpose of broadening the 
market for the corporation’s stock and thus facilitate 
the issue and sale of additional shares to provide funds 
to meet enlarged capital requirements. Probable under- 
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writers, if new financing is undertaken, include Emanue] 
Deetjen & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark, 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


@® Armour & Co., Chicago 

June 23, a recapitalization program providing for retire« 
ment of present outstanding preferred shares and elim- 
inating of arrears, involving issuance of new preferred 
stocks and the sale of additional shares of common stock 
together with the refunding of a portion of company’s 
bonded debt was announced. The plan calls for retire< 
ment of 532,996 shares of $6 prior preferred and 33,715 
shares of 7% preferred stock. To effect such retirement 
the company proposes to issue 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock, 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock and 1,355,240 additional shares of common stock, 
The new first preference stock will have a stated value 
of $100 a share. These shares will be offered to holders 
of the present $6 prior preferred at the rate of 1 4/10ths 
shares of new stock for each share of old stock held. 
The new second preference stock also will have a stated 
value of $100 a share and will be convertible into com- 
mon “at a rate to be fixed by the board of directors 
not exceeding 5'% shares of common stock for each share 
of second preference stock.” Second preference stock, 
together with such shares of the first preference stock as 
are not exchanged for the $6 prior preferred stock, will 
be sold to the public through an underwriting syndicate 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Net proceeds from sale of the second preference stock 
will be applied to the redemption of the unexchanged 
shares of $6 prior preferred stock and the outstanding 
shares of 7% preferred stock. The 1,355,240 shares of 


additional common will be offered for sale to present 
(Continued on page 3528) 
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(Continued from page 3527) 
common stockholders by issuance of negotiable warrants 
for the purchase of the additional shares on a pro rata 
basis. It is contemplated that the offering price of the 
common shares to present shareholders will be below 
the market price and it is expected that the warrants 
will be traded on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Artioom Corp., Philadelphia 
July 16 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock by 300,000 shares, the new stock to be offered 
stockholders at $10 per share. Proceeds for expansion 
and working capital. Management does not anticipate 
entering initio any underwriting arrangement. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 


May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 


‘and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 


underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakdale, Calif. 
April 19 stockholders voted to split common stock 
2 for 1 and create new preferred isue of 300,000 (par 
$10) of which 150,000 shares would be issued and sold 
to finance purchase of constituent company, improve- 
ments, etc. Blyth & Co., Inc., probable underwriters. 


® Baltimore & Ohip RR. 


June 22 it was reported that one effect of the railroad 
freight rate adjustment is expected to be a stimulation 
of bond refundings. Among the roads whose refinancing 
programs may then crystallize, the Baltimore & Ohio is 
mamed as a leading prospect, now that all barriers to 
the consummation of its $500,000,000 debt adjustment 
pian have been eliminated. Other portions of the debt 
now thought to be attractive possibilities for a refinanc- 
ing operation besides the $76,900,000 of first mortgage 
4s and the $67,800,000 first mortgage 5s. There are 
$37,200,000 of Southwestern Division 5% bonds, $36,800,- 
900 Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & Western 4s, and $10,000,000 
Toledo-Cincinnati Division mortgage series A 4s. Prob- 


wable bidders, if refunding operations crystallize, are 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


ih Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 


April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
@qual amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. 


June 11 stockholders approved plans to retire 21,799 
shares of 6% preferred stock through exchange for new 
4% preferred, Under ten.ative plans, call date will be 
Oct. 1, next. 


Beam (James B.) Distilling Co. 


June 30 reported company planning some new financing 
with F. S. Yantis & Co., Chicago as probable underwriter. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
meeded. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky. 


July 23 stockholders will vote on a plan which calls for 
increase in common stock from 300,000 shares to 600,000 
(par $1), after which a 100% stock dividend will be de- 
claied. Directors also seek approval of an additional 
issue of 14,750 shares of 4% preferred stock for which 


the present $5 preferred can be exchanged, on a share- 
for-share basis. 


® Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 


June 26 it was reported that a refunding of the $21,- 
400,000 first mortgage 4% series A bonds of 1965 is seen 
@s a possibility. Probable bidders include Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Central Electric & Gas Co. 


June 11 stockholders voted replacement of the author- 
ized but unissued 50,000 shares ($50 par) $2.25 preferred 
stock with an equal number of new no-par $2 preferred 
stock wi.h a stated value of $50. Initially it is planned 
that 35,000 shares of the latter stock will be issued. 
Company plans to issue an additional 175,000 shares ($1 
par) common stock of which there are now outsianding 
797,600 shares. Proceeds of the preferred and common 
stock sales are to be used to repay a $3,000,000 bank 
loan and to augment working capital. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 


Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities Co. 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SEC 
a sufficient number of shares of Central & Southwest 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competitive 
biduing to provide tunds, not otherwise supplied, to 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central and 
American. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 


Century Manufacturing & Instrument Co. 
May 29 reported Estes, Snyder & Co., may underwrite 
offering of common stock following merger of Century 
and Continental Geophysical Service Co. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

June 18 reported that probably one of the early devel- 
opments when and if the merger of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. and the Pere Marquet.e Ry. is approved will be 
a refunding operation to take in the debt of both roads. 
C. & O., it is expected, will take steps to refinance ihe 
refunding and improvement 3%%s, due in 1996, of which 
$37,500,000 series D and $27,600,000 series E were out- 
standing at the close of 1945. The Pere Marquette has 
outs.anding $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%s, series D, 
due in 1980. At the ICC hearings in April on the merger 
proposal, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
the Pere Marquette issue would be undertaken promptly 
following consummation of the merger. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 


Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds, 1994, 
is expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 
plans were for the retirement of the bonds July 1. 
Three investment banking groups were set up to enter 
competition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. 


Cities Services Power & Light Co. 


June 17 it was stated that with divestment by Federal 
Light & Traction Co. of its four New Mexico properties 
and merger of same into an intrastate company removed 
from SEC jurisdiction, it is anticipated that the shares 
of stock of the new company acquired by Cities Service, 
through ownership of Federal, will be sold through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., 
Ine.; First Boston Corp.; Otis & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co. 


@ Citizens Utilities Co. 


June 26 reported that present plans call for interim 
borrowing from banks to effect the redemption on or 
about Sept. 1 of $4,208,000 542% bonds and for the sub- 
sequent issuance of a like amount of new lower interest 
bearing bonds. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 
April 12 it was stated that in final step in recapitaliza- 
tion program, corporation is expected to sell approxi- 
mately $110,000,000 debentures to pay off balance of 
senior securities and provide funds for property ex- 
pansion. Probable bidders include: Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


June 12 filed with the New York Public Service Com- 
mission petition for approval of issuance and sale of 
$290,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, the 
proceeds to be used to refund $304,240,000 outstanding 
long-term debt. Interest rate or rates to be determined 
by competitive bidding or other negotiations. Probable 
bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc.; Blyih & Co., Inc. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


June 18 company requested the SEC to approve the 
disposal of a sufficient number of common shares at 
competitive bidding to raise $20,000,000. Probable bid- 
ders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curities Corp. ; 

Consumers, a subsidiary of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., also proposes to increase the common 
from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares and to issue 3,623,432 
new common shares to its parent for the 1,811,716 now 
held by Commonwealth. 


@ Continental Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago 


June 20 stockholders voted to create a new issue 
of 5% convertible preferred stock which will be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for 7% preferred 
stock. All the 7% stock which is not exchanged will be 
redeemed on July 1 at $105. Each share of new stock 
will be convertible into two and a half shares of com- 
mon. 


Continental Motors Corp., Detroit 


July 30 stockholders will vote on creating a new issue 
of 350,000 preferred shares (par $50) of which it is 
planned to offer 250,000 shares of 44% convertible pre- 
ferred. Proceeds of stock is to finance expansion and 
modernization of Muskegon plant, provide funds for 
acquisition of additional manufacturing facilities and 
working capital. Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. will be prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Ry. 


July 8 stockholders will vote on approving recapitali- 
zation plan eliminating 30,498 $6 first preferred stock, 
series A, through issuance of $3,658,800 442% income 
debeniures. Debentures are to be offered to preferred 
stockholders in ratio of $120 par for each preferred share. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. will be underwriters. 


a 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


June 12 it was reported that company plans to offer in 
July to shareholders rights to purchase 298,971 addi. 
tional shares of common stock in the ratio of one share 
for each four held. The financing, for the purpose of 
retiring company’s V-Loan and current bank loans, also 
will provide, in part, for company’s postwar expansion 
program and will replenish working capital already useq 
for such purposes. Company is negotiating with a group 
of underwriters headed by Lehman Brothers and Smith 
Barney & Co. y 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 


May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P, s, 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2%% first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart} 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Engineering & Research Corp. 


June 14 reported-company, manufacturer of air coupes, 
contemplates the issuance of 300,000 shares of common 
stock, with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. as underwriters. 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


May 28 corporation entered into an agreement with 
Smith, Barney & Co. and associates which provides that 
bankers will at any time during period from June 25, 
1946, to and including June 28, 1946, make a single pur- 
chase from the corporation at $3.75 per share of such 
number of shares of the corporation’s authorized but 
unissued common stock as corporation may elect io sell 
to them but not to exceed the lesser of (a) that number 
of shares which, when taken at the public offering price 
per share at which the bankers may resell said shares, 
will constituie an offering of $300,000, or (b) that number 
of shares of common stock into which the shares of 
preferred stock were convertible which were not con- 
verted on or prior to the redemption daie. Agreement 
also provides that if any shares of common stock so 
purchased from corporation shall be resold by the bank- 
ers at more than $4.50 per share the bankers will upon 
all such sales, pay corporaiion the difference between 
$4.50 and the price at which such shares are so sold. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore 


July 26 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
capital stock from 100,000 shares to 200,000 shares (par 
$10). The new stock will be offered for subscription 
to stockholders pro rata at $40 per share. The U. S., 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (parent) has announced that 
it will exercise its right to subscribe to the s.ock to 
which it is entitled and has agreed to purchase at $40 
per share any new siock not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. 


Florida Power Corp. 


June 4 it was reported that company to meet financing 
expenditures in 1947 may find it necessary to issue addi- 
tional common stock if market conditions warrant it. 


Fox Metal Products, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


June 19 reported company planning sale of 99,000 shares 
of common stock through Frank C. Moore & Co. as 
underwriter. Issue is expected to be filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission shortly. Offering 
price will be $3 a share. Proceeds for expansion. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
May 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Expected to be 
filed at an early date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as 
principal underwriters. Public offering price about $9 
per share. 


@® General Bronze Corp. 


June 25 reported that corporation will enter the capital 
markets for new money to finance its expansion pro- 
gram. Reports are that the financing probably will be 
in the form of a new preferred stock issue. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 7 
April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
curring debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares. 
Probable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. - ~9 rh 


Goldring Merchandising Co. 
May 28 reported prospective financing being discussed 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under 
writers. 


Grand Union Co. 


May 23 reported directors giving careful consideration 
to a splitup of common shares and issuance of addition 
new stock, but it is likely that no action will be take 
before September. The management, it is said, 1s aoe! 
making an exhaustive budget study to determine wh 
additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion 
program. 


Green’s Ready Built Home, Inc., Rockford, III. 
May 15 it was reported that early registration of 350,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) was expected. om 
pany, it is stated, will also sell 150,000 warrants to ul 
derwriters at 1¢ per warrant. Price of stock to pubic 
is expected to be $3.50 per share. Underwriters, deg 
understood, will be R. H. Johnson & Co., New Yor 
and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. 
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@ Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR. 


June 28 will receive bids for purchase of $2,000,000 
equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders include 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 

May 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin- 
eers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
reclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
Gulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
their distribution to Engineers common stockholders. 
The Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
through issuance of rights. 


@ Highway Safety Appliances, Inc. 


Company intends to file by notification about July 12 
25,000 shares of convertible preferred stock and 25,000 
shares of common stock. Irving J. Rice & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., will be underwriters. It is expected that the 
preferred will be offered at $6 per share and the com- 
mon at $3.75 per share. 


Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


July 25 stockholders will vote on splitting common 
stock 2'%-for-1 and on authorizing an issue of $1,500,000 
convertible preferred stock. Probable underwriter, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Illincis Central RR. 


May 3 it was announced that in connection with pro- 
posed bond refunding plan company proposes to sell 
$35,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds Series B. 
Proceeds would be used to retire outstanding refunding 
mortgage bonds to be called for payment Nov. 1 at 107%. 
rey bidders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


April 11 company filed plan with SEC to simplify capi- 
tal structure. Plan contemplates the conversion of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50) into common stock 
on basis of two common shares for one preferred. Com- 
pany states underwriting is available for this conver- 
sion program and will cover a 30-day commitment to 
purchase enough additional common to redeem any pre- 
ferred not tendered for conversion. Company proposes 
issuance of 200,000 shares of new preferred (par $50) 
and such additional common shares to provide cash to 
pay dividend arrears certificates ($11,596,680). Prob- 
able bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 


April 24 it was reported that company probably will 
replace its $32,000,000 first 34%s due May 1, 1970, with 
mew lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 


May 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC com- 
pany proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20,- 
000,000 new first mortgage bonds and such number of 
3,000,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
plan. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. (stock only). 


Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 


May 31 reported company probably will replace out- 
standing bonds and preferred stock with new lower cost 
securities. Probable bidders if securities are sold in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); The First 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


® Kingdom of the Netherlands 


June 25 press dispatches from Amsterdam, stated that 
the Netherlands government would like to obtain dollars 
by the sale of bonds to the American public. The reports 
that it is exploring the matter now with the New York 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Current discussions 
are said to involve a serial bond loan of $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 with maturity of 20 to 25 years. The pro- 
posed bond issue would be part of a newly conceived 
drive to build up dollar balances and check the recent 
unfavorable developments in Holland’s trading position, 
which gives indications of producing a trade balance 
deficit much greater than earlier anticipated. 


Kurman Electronic Corp. 
Company, manufacturer of various electrical relays and 
clocks, is reported planning the sale of 90,000 shares of 
common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co. An addi- 
tional 7,500 shares would be sold for account of N. Ss. 
Kurman, President. Price $3 per share. 


@ Lakeside Laboratories, Inc., Milwaukee 

June 26 reported stockholders have been asked to ap- 
prove a plan of recapitalization, which includes the issu- 
ance of 16,000 shares ($25 par) $1.16 dividend cumula- 
tive preferred stock, a total of $400,000. There will be 
outstanding, 255,000 shares of $1 par common stock. This 
will represent the first time the company, manufacturer 
of pharmaceuticals, has made any public offering. The 
issue will be handled by Loewi & Co., Milwaukee. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., New York 
May 20 it was reported that company had under con- 
Sideration plans to refund the outstanding 6% deben- 
tures and the $1.50 participating preference stock. 

® 


Metal Forming Corp. 


May 29 filing of letter of notification expected in near 
future of 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 


sold for the account of certain stockholders. First Col- 
ony Corp., is to be underwriter. Stock expected to be 
offered at $7.50 per share. 


@ Michigan Gas Storage Co. 


June 14 company, a recently organized corporation pro- 
viding Summer storage of natural gas developed in 
Michigan, requested the SEC for authority to issue 
200,000 shares ($100 par) common stock. Company noti- 
fied the SEC it intends to sell 60,000 shares of stock to 
Consumers Power Co., partly in exchange for properties 
and partly for cash at par value, and 20,000 to Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. for $2,000,000. The remaining 
120,000 shares would be held in reserve for issuance 


from time to time as the company requires additional 
funds. 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 


May 3 it was reported that Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., through the purchase of $17,000,000 in common 
stock, would acquire full control of the Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co. Sale of the stock to Michigan 
Consolidated would be a part of the initial financing 
of the new company, which proposes to build a $71,- 
000,000 pipe line to bring natural gas from Texas to 
Midwest States. Michigan-Wisconsin’s proposal also 
contemplates issuance of $6,000,000 in 2% 5-year serial 
notes and of $34,000,000 in 344% 20-year first mortgage 
bonds to complete the “initial financing.’ The plan has 
yet to be presented to the SEC. Probable bidders of the 
bonds include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
and Mellon Securities Corp. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


May 6 it was reported company is considering refund- 
ing its $13,000,000 414% bonds due 1967 and the refund- 
ing or retiring of the $2,000,000 outstanding 7% preferred 
stock. Refunding step would strengthen company’s capi- 
tal structure as a forerunner to distribution of its stock 
by the American Light & Traction Co., parent, to enable 
latter to meet Utility Holding Company Act require- 
ments. Probable bidders include Otis & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


National City Lines, Inc., Chicago 


May 15 it was intimated that company may have financ- 
ing plans in connection with steps being taken in ac- 
quiring additional lines. Probable underwriters include 
Reynolds & Co. 


National Container Corp. 
May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


National Gas & Electric Corp., New York 

June 11 company filed with SEC a voluntary plan of 
simplification and recapitalization calling for retirement 
of the company’s entire funded indebtedness through a 
series of financing operations. The plan provides, initi- 
ally, for redemption of the presently outstanding 5% 
first lien collateral trust bonds by using the proceeds 
of a new $2,100,000 secured bank loan, and the repay- 
ment of this bank loan with funds to be received by 
the corporation as a result of the refunding of the bonds 
of its wholly-owned subsidiaries—National Utilities Co. 
of Michigan, and Industrial Gas Corp. of Ohio. The new 
$980,000 first mortgage 3% bonds of the Michigan sub- 
sidiary would be sold privately at par and accrued inter- 
est through an investment group consisting of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; G. H. Walker & Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Smith, Landeryou & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Under the plan, National Gas & Electric also would 
dispose of its holdings in Northern Indiana Fuel & 
Light Co. 


@ New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

June 24 the SEC approved the amended plan of reorgani- 
zation providing for sale at competitive bidding of (a) 
$22,500,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, 
plus (b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Ine. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 
stock only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co.- 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


New York Dock Co., N. Y. 
May 28 reported negotiations will be resumed probably 
in June with view for refunding of $10,000,000 first 
mortgage 4s, due 1951. New issue will probably run 25 
years. Probable underwriters, Hayden, Stone & Co., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
April 17 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 
of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 
bidders, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
& Co. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
414% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series, 


of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 


Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


® Northern States Power Co. of Minnesota 


June 25 company asked ihe SEC for authority to issue 
275,000 shares of new preferred stock, the price to be 
set at competitive bidding. Shares will be used to re- 
fund a like number of $5 preferred shares now outstand- 
ing. Present preferred holders are to be offered an 
exchange of the new siock, together with a cash adjust- 
ment between the offering price of the new shares and 
the call price of $110 a share on the $5 stock. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Ohio Public Service Co. 


May 28 it was reported that early sale by Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. of its common stock holdings of Ohio 
Public Service Co. was probable following the virtual 
completion of the refunding program of this subsidiary. 
This is one of the few remaining steps prior to com- 
plete divorcement of the Cities Service Co. from the 
utility field in compliance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 


Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 


June 7 directors authorized the management to prepare 
plans for refunding the corporation’s 200,000 shares (no- 
par) cumulative $5 dividend preferred. Blyth & Co. will 
probably be underwriters. 


Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 


March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission te 
issue (a) $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds series of et 
and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative prefer 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. Both 
issues are to be sold through competitive bidding. Prob= 
uble bidders include Mellon Securities Corp., Smith, 
Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp., York, Pa. 


May 7 corporation applied to the SEC for permission to 
sell all of the common stock of the Petersburg & Hope- 
well Gas Co. (a subsidiary) consisting of 55,000 shares 
(par $10) to Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., of Lynchburg, 
Va., for $600,000, plus closing adjustments. 


® Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago 


June 19 stockholders approved an increase in the au 
thorized capital stock to 250,000 shares from the present 
108,425, and authorized the issuance of rights to stock< 
holders to purchase some 15,000 of the newly authorized 
shares at not less than $20 a share. Rights are expected 
to be offered soon at approximately $25 a share. Share- 
holders also authorized the company to borrow up to 
$3,000,000 to provide funds for expansion, new equip- 
ment and for the refunding of a short-term bank loan of 
$950,000. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 


April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Publie 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Southern Co., New York 


The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effec- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. 


Southern Electric System, Inc. 


May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement of 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 
Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to United 
Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com= 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Publie 
Service Inc. 


Southwest Merchandise Market, Wichita, Kan. 
June 3 reported company is planning issuance of 99,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered at $3 per 
share, with Clayton Securities Co.; Sills, Minton & Co., 
and Estes, Snyder & Co., as underwriters. 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co., New York 
May 29 it is rumored that company expects to do some 
new financing in the immediate future following the 
merger of several Southern mills in which the company 
holds a controlling interest. Reported Morgan Stanley 
& Co. probable underwriter. 
(Continued on page 3530) 
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(Continued from page 3529) 
Sun Chemical Co. 
June 18 reported that company plans early registration 
of $4,275,000 20-year sinking fund debentures and $1,- 
200,000 preferred stock, with Shields & Co. as under- 
writers. 


Sunray Drug Co. 
May 23 reported company plans registration in imme- 
diate future of $2,000,000 debentures. Proceeds to be 
used to pay $1,000,000 bank loan and for working capital. 
Probable underwriters, Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


@® Texas Co. 


June 25 company reported negotiating the placement of 
$80,000,000 234% debentures with insurance companies 
through Dillon, Read & Co. 


@® Textron, Inc. 


August 1 stockholders will vote on approving an increase 
in the authorized common stock from 1,700,000 to 4,000,- 
000 shares, split the common on a two-for-one basis, and 
reduce the authorized convertible preferred stock from 
500,000 to the 200,000 shares now outstanding. Directors 
also would be empowered to sell common stock for cash, 
services or preperty. at their discretion. Probable un- 
derwriter, Blair & Co. 


@® Textron Southern, Inc. 

June 26 announcement of financing to obtain funds to 
complete arrangements for the acquisition of Gosset 
Mills by Textron Southern, Inc., a subsidiary of Textron 
Inc., is expected shortly in financial circles, Probable 
underwriter Blair & Co. 


Toledo (Ohic) Edison Co. 
May 28 it was reported that a refunding program is 
contemplated at an early date for this company to be 
followed later by sale at competitive bidding of the com- 
mon stock now held by Cities Service Power & Light Co. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 3%s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Union Gas System, Inc. (Kansas) 


Under provisions of merger plan of Union Gas System, 
Inc. (Delaware) and Union Gas System, Inc. (Kan.) 


latter has completed negotiations to sell through Kansas 
underwriters to residents of Kansas only $500,000 5% 
preferred stock (par $100) at $103 per share. 


Union Pacific RR. 


May 9 it was reported officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded. If 
company decides to refund through new issue probable 
bidders will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


United Light & Railways Co. 


Is advising stockholders of its former parent, United 
Light & Power Co., that July 1 is the final date for ex- 
changing their holdings under terms of the dissolution 
plan which went into effect in March, 1945. The plan 
provides that Railways common stock be issued in ex- 
change on the basis of five shares for each Light & 
Power preferred share, 2nd one-twentieth share for each 
A and B common share of Light & Power. The Rail- 
ways common stock not taken in exchange will be sold 
after July 1. Proceeds will be distributed to the Light 
& Power stockholders who have not tendered their se- 
curities in exchange. 


United States Lines Co. (N. J.) 
June 4 stockholders voted to approve the issuance of 
213,287 shares of new 44%2% preferred stock in share-for- 
share exchange for outstanding 7% preferred stock. Any 
unexchanged 7% stock will be called for redemption at 
$10.50 a share and accrued dividends. 


United States Realty-Sheraton, Inc. 
In connection with the reorganization of the U. S. 
Realty & Improvement Co. and merger wi.h Sheraton 
Corp., 42,390 shares of the reorganized company’s com- 
mon will be sold to an investment group headed by 
Lehman Brothers. 


Wabash Railway 
May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 
lower coupon issue. Possible bidders include Halsey. 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


tlipeeeetinn, 
Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

June 12 it was reported company has under considera. 

tion a refinancing program. Announcement expected 33 

early date. a 
Western Maryland Ry. 


May 22 reported company working on plans to refi; 


12 . 
$44,901,000 first mortgage 4s. Probable bidders jn he: 


‘hod 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. ~ 
Western Pacific RR. 

April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 


$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan l 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and heid by 
RFC. Interest rate to be specified in bids. The direc. 
tors have rejected the conditions attached by the Icc 
but the company on May 27 filed a peti.ion for recon. 
sideration and oral argument. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: 
Shields & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. . 


@ White Auto Stores, Inc. 


June 24 reported an early registra.ion of 75,000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares of 
common stock expected with First Colony Corp: 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; B. V. Christie & Co.: Courts 
& Co., as underwriters. Preferred represents new fi- 
nancing, common being sold by stockholders. Expec ed 
preterred will be offered at $20 and common at $10 
per share. 


Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 20 it was repor.ed that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. expected to sell a: competitive bidding some time 
in June its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include The Wisconsin Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light & Power Co. 
June 14 New York Public Service Commission author- 
ized company to issue $9,000,000 30-year debs., int. rate 
not to exceed 244%, to be guaranteed by parent. Issue 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Shields & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (Joint); W. C. Langley & 
Co.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
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With a continuing heavy vol- 
ume of new business still piling 
up before it for the ensuing fort- 
night the investment underwrit- 
ing fraternity is bending every 
effort to clear away the remnants 
of large-scale offerings that have 
been keeping it busy over recent 
weeks. 


People in the dealer end of 
the business are not inclined to 
minimize the scope of the task, 
but on the contrary are frank 
to admit that it is a real job. 
Evidently some of the recent 
offerings encountered greater 
resistance from potential buy- 
ers, perhaps reflecting in some 
measure reports current about 
the country of conditions ap- 
proaching a buyers’ strike in 


other directions. Co. 


Two syndicates 


At any rate those who have the 
job of carrying new securities to 
the public contend there has been 
some “backing up,” quite a bit of 
it in fact. 


As one of their number puts it 


$24.031 a share. 


the product has been quite fully | week. 

priced in many instances, and . 
with the seasoned market a bit ae. 5 tage = eto 
on the reactionary side ‘you 


really have ‘to sell 
these days.” 
he added. 


Meanwhile it was reported 
that Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co.’s financing involving $50,- 
000,000 ef new first mortgage 
bonds and 260,000 shares of 
preferred stock, sold on a “bas- 
ket bid” on Monday, was prov- 
ing a really fast mover. Brisk 


a customer 


They don’t just buy, nes 


were 


the future 














demand was said to be absorb- 
ing both the bonds and the new 
preferred in a manner distinctly 
cheering to the Street. 


| try. 


100% Appreciation 


People who bought into Glen- 
Co. 
| stock offered publicly on Tuesday 
themselves a| 
“quickie.” Either the liquor stocks 
have not lost any of their appeal 
or the company and its bankers 
miscued on setting the offering 


At any rate the syndicate 
opened books on its offering of 
125,000 shares of the new stock 
priced at $18 a share, and be- 
fore there was time to report 
closing of the subscriptions the 
issue was being quoted “over- 
the-counter” at prices as high 
as 34 bid and 35 asked. 


Earnings reports embraced in 
the prospectus probably contrib- 
uted to the demand, showing that 
in the first quarter this year the 
company netted $713,961 or al- 
most as much as the $748,974 re- 
ported for the entire year 1945. 


Moving Too Fast 


Things backfired on this week’s 
competitive offering of 312,000 
shares of California Oregon Power 
Co. common stock for the account 
of the Standard Gas & Electric 


bid for the 
stock, with one syndicate making 
a high tender of $28.33 a share 
against the competitor’s offer of 
The apparently 
successful group went ahead with 
plans for reoffering later in the 


of the bids because “the prices 
satisfactory” 
added “we hope to try again in 
whenever 
ket conditions improve.” 


Makes Another Try 


California Electric Power Co. 
whose offering of $16,000,000 of | 
new first mortgage, 30-year bonds, | At Gregg, Storer Co. 
failed to attract a single bid when | 
tenders were asked a fortnight | 
ago, has decided to make another | 


be opened next Monday. The new 
issue fraternity will be watching 
this one with more than cursory 
interest. 


On its first call for bids the 
company specified that it would 
not consider any proposal of 
less than 104 for the bonds for 
which it had fixed a 4% cou- 
pon. In the new calls for bids, 
the company is retaining the 

% eoupon, but is leaving the 
matter of price entirely up to 
bankers seeking the bonds. 


common 


No Summer Dulilness 


Confirming indications that this 
will be a busy summer for under- 
writers, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has registered for 
$125,0060,000 of new 40-year de- 
bentures to provide part of the 
funds needed for its vast pent-up 
backlog of expansion work. 


Bids are due to be opened 
July 16 and at least two huge 
groups are known to be in the 
running for this choice morsel. | pany. 
A week before on July 9, Gati- | 
neau Power Co. will open bids | of 


The 





including $45,000,000 of Series 
C and $10,000,000 Series D first 
mortgage bonds and $9,500,000 
of sinking fund debentures. 


Yesterday Pennsylvania Elec-| 
tric Co. sold $23,500,000 of 30-)| 





101,000 shares of cumulative pre-| 


SEC’s speedier clearance program | 
could reach market within the | 
next day or two. | bership 





Three With Burns, Potter 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


OMAHA, NEB.—Fred J. Beck, 


and 


mar- 


Weaver are now with Burns, Pot- 
| ter & Co., 202 South Seventeenth 
| Street. 











| 1921. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


'Storer & Co., Inc., 35 Congress 


Denman Tire & Rubber 
Stocks Publicly Offered 


Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
headed an 
which on June 21 offered to the 
public 50,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, 
$10 par value, and 95,000 shares 
of $1 par value common stock of 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co. 
preferred stock was offered at 
| $10 per share and the common 
was priced at $8 per share. 
preferred stock 
Sold for the company and of the 
net proceeds approximately $100,- 
000 will be used to finance ex- 
penditures made to improve the 
plant’s operational efficiency and 
to increase tire production. 
balance wlil be added to the com- 
pany’s working capital. 
ceeds from the sale of the com- 
mon stock will revert to certain 
selling stockholders of the com- 


The outstanding capitalization 
the company upon completion 
on $64,000,000 of new issues, (of the financing will consist of 
50,000 shares, $10 par value, of 
|convertible cumulative preferred 
| stock and 195,000 shares of com- 
/mon stock. 





year first mortgage bonds 2) Bond Club Membership 
ferred stock, which under ihe Largest in History 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Mem- 
of the Bond Club of 
| Cleveland today is the largest in 
‘its 25-year history. 

This was announced by the 
club’s President, Paul J. Eakin, at 
the annual spring party at Sleepy 

: Hollow Country Club, Cleveland. 

John R. Crites, and Clarence L. | Eakin, who is with Hornblower 

& Weeks, stated that 27 new mem-— 
bers have been admitted, boost 
ing membership to 204, the high 

| est since the club was formed in! 


In other business, following a 
BOSTON, MASS. — Gregg, | golf tournament, two new Gov- 
/ernors were 
-“° Orrin Koeser of Blyth & Co. and 
The company is prepared to re- | Street, have added Alfred G. Trish | Rudford K. Wilson of Curtiss, 


|advertise for bids for the issue to’ and Walter M. Bush to their staff.| House & Co. They succeed Eakin 


and John Hay of Merrill, Turben 
& Co. 

Approximately 150 members at- 
tended the outing which was 
limited to members only this year 
because of restrictions at the 
country club. 

Offecers of the club besides 
Eakin are: Walter Carleton «@ 
Fahey, Clark & Co., Vice—Presi- 
dent; Wilson, Secretary, and Hay, 
Treasurer. Enteriainment was 
supplied by a quartet, the Forest 
City Four. William Clark of Mer- 
rill, Turben, headed the publicity 
committee. 


underwriting group 


The 


is being 





Jas. Buck Heads Al 
Cleveland Ghapter 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—James L. 
Buck is the new President of the 
Cleveland Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

Buck, a branch manager, has 
been with Cleveland Trust Co. for 
30 years and has been in AIB for 
25 years. He is a past-president of 
the bank’s Cleveland Trust Club. 

Other officers elected by Gov- 
ernors are: Ralph Perry, of Morris 
Plan Bank, First Vice-President; 
Ford Steele of Central National 
Bank, Second Vice - President, 
Clarence Rankin of National City 
Bank, Treasurer, and Miss Jean 
Winsper of Central National Bank, 
was appointed Secretary. The 
meeting was held at Hawthorne 
Country Club. 


Field Rejoins First Boston 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—David A. 
Field has rejoined the First Bos- 
ton Corporation, Union Com- 
merce Building. He has been 
the armed forces. Prior thereto he 
was in charge of firm’s Clevela? 
office. 


Fewel Co. Adds to Staff 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fewel 
& Co., 453 South Spring Street, 
members of the Los Angeles Stocs 
Exchange, have added Robert S. 
Bryson and Richard C. Dinkins ‘® 

their staff. 
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Net pro- 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 











(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 
BOSTON, MASS. — Richard D.) 
Peters has been added to the staff | 
of W. C. Langley & Co., 115) 
Broadway, New York City. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BROOKLINE, MASS. — Philip 
fartas has joined the staff of Alex 
Bramsley, 71 Kilsyth Road. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. Charles 
Brown is now associated with 
Norris & Kenly, 209 South La 
Salle Street. Mr. Brown was pre- 
viously with David A. Noyes & 


Co. 





(Special to THe FrNaANcIAL~ CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — 
Waters is now with Carter H. 
Corbrey & Co., 135 South La 
Salle Street, after serving in the 
U. S. Navy. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Lambert E. 
Reilly has become affliated with 
Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South La 
Salle Street. He was formerly with 
First Securities Company of 
Chicago. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert T. 
MeDevitt has been added to the 


Edward E. | 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—William P. 
Breen is with Marxer & Co., Pen- 
obscot Building. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Haro'd E. 
Hanson has rejoined Gillespie & 
Wouters, Northern Building, after 
serving in the armed forces. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Francis 
X. Adams has joined the staff of 
F. S. Moseley & Co., Circle Tower. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—John H. 
Ver Hulst is with Kiser, Cohn & 
Shumaker, Inc., Circle Tower. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Walter 
L. Catterlin is affiliated with 
Slayton & Co., Circle Towers. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Nathan 
Searritt has become _ connected 
with Bache & Co., 1000 Baltimore 
Avenue. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO. — Lee L. 
Lockridge has become affiliated 
with McDonald & Co., 417 Finance 
Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


| KANSAS CITY, MO.—Clarence 





staff of Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
208 South La Salle Street. He was 
previously with Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — William | 


M. Mitchell is with Bache & Co., 
Dixie Terminal Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Thomas 
E. Tucker is now associated with 
Westheimer & Company, 322 Wal- 
nut Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Richard 
I. Kern has been added to the staff 
of First Cleveland Corporation, 
National City Bank Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, COLO. — Richard M. 
Meore has become associated with 
Garreéit-Bromfield & Co., 650 
Seventeenth Street. 


4. Toenniges, Jr. is now connected 
| with Wahier, White & Co., Dwight 
| Building. 
| (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Russ 
J. Hendrickson has been added to 
the staff of Oscar F. Kraft & Co.. 
530 West Sixth Street. He was 
formerly with G. Brashears & Co. 








(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Edward A. McNally has become 
connected with Lester & Co., 621 
South Spring Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Thomas R. Peirsol, Jr., formerly 
with Blyth & Co., Inc., is now as- 
sociated with Maxwell, Marshall 
& Co., 647 South Spring Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
James H. Cassell and Lynn Harde- 
man are with Slayton & Co., Inc. 





- 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Joseph Sattler is now affiliated 














SITUATION WANTED 


An experienced trader who is now a partner in a 


Wall Street firm, desires to make a change. He 


has ample capital of his 


edge of the brokerage business in 


up over a period of 26 years in Wall 


own and a sound knowl- 
general, built 


Street. If you 


can use a man like that in your organization, 
reply. Box C 646, Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 











Twenty years seasoned 
tions, newspaper and ed 











Public Relations Director 
AVAILABLE 


preparation brochures, pamphlets, etc.; writing in 
fields of finance, business and commodities. Ex- 
perienced legislative work in Washington and 
Albany. Age 41. Box L627, Commercial & Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, 2 5Park Pl., New York 8, N. Y. 


experience public rela- 
itorial work; promotion; 

















with Robert I. Winters & Co., Inc., 
948 South Spring Street. He was 
formerly with Pledger & Co. 





(Special ‘to THe FrNaNcrIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
L. Ainsworth is now with Dean 
Witter & Co., 634 South Spring 
Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Edwin S. 
Klein has joined the staff of Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, Starks Building 
Arcade. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA. A. 
Frederick Rodewald is now with 
Blair F. Claybaugh & GQo., 421 
Lincoln Road. He was previously 
with Southeastern Securities 
Corp. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, BEACH, FLA.—William 
R. Lilliott has joined the staff of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Alfred I. du Pont Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Thomas 
B. Ray is with Herrick, Waddell & 
Co., Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New 
York City. 





(Special to THe FINANctAL CHRONICLE) 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—George 
Yorsey is with Kingsbury & Alvis, 
Hibernia Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OMAHA, NEB.—David A. Ken- 
ny is with Central Republic Com- 
pany, 4907 Underwood Avenue. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO. — Harold J. 
Courtney has joined the staff of 
Reinholdt & Gardner, 400 Locust 
Street. 








Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on June 24 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated June 27 and to mature 
Sept. 26, which were offered on 
June 21, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on June 24. 

Total applied for $1,854,714,000. 

Total accepted, $1,305,799,000 
(includes $33,397,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99.905 ana 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905+; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High 99.907; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.358% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905: equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.373% 
per annum, 

(67% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on June 27 in 
the amount of $1,313,401,000. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Available 
Municipal Man 


Twenty-two years with mu- 
nicipal and investment serv- 
ice departments of large fi- 
nancial institution in Wall 
Street district and fourteen 
years with municipal de- 
partment of financial publi- 
cation. Now retired, but de- 
sire to continue in municipal 
field. Salary secondary. Box 
W 619 Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Park PL., 
New York 8. 


ae 








Young man, 28 years of age, six | 
years over-the-counter trading expe- 
rience, registered representative, 





seeks new connection. Box C-46, | 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, | 
25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 














Strong OPA Bill 
Asked by Bowles 


In a statement prepared for re- 
lease at a news conference, Ches- 
ter Bowles, Director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, on 
June 20 expressed his views of the 
bills now before a House Senate 
Conference Committee to extend 
the Price Control Act. He said 
that ‘“none—literally none” of the 
changes now being considered by 
the Committee “seeks to streng- 
then the hand of the Government 
in the fight against inflation”. 
There have been intimations that 
Mr. Bowles would resign if the 
contemplated revised 
bill were finally passed, but he 
declined to comment on the sug- 
gestion. However, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices, he reiterated that 
bill which finally comes from the 
Congress is clearly inadequate to 
deal with the inflationary forces 
we are facing, the only remaining 
hope is a firm and unequivocal 
veto” by President Truman. From 
the Associated Press we quote: 

He said an amendment which 
would remove ceilings June 30 
on meat, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs is “so obviously disas- 
trous” that he is confident the 
conference committee will elim- 
inate it. 

His fear, he declared, is that 
“less dramatic but equally dan- 
gerous” amendments may go un- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 68 


A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share 
on the capital stock 
of John Morrell & Co., 
will be paid July 31, 
1946, to stockholders of record July 
13, 1946, as shown on the books of 
the Company. 

George A. Morrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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Boston, Mass., June 25,1946 
At a regu!ar meeting of 
the Board of Directors 
of The First Boston 
Corporation held or 
June 25, 1946, a dividend of $2.50 
per share was declared on the 
capital stock of the Corporation 
payable July 18, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record as of the close of 
business on July 1, 1946. 





Epwarp J. CostriLo 
Treasurer 











SEGAL LOCK & HARDWARE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Subsidiaries 
NORWALK LOCK COMPANY 
SEGAL SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 


$2.50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 62'2c 
per share on the outstanding $2.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable July 15, 1946 to 
helders of such stock of record at the 
close of business June 29, 1946. 

LOUIS SEGAL 
President and Treasurer 
June 20, 1946 











noticed. These, he added, “are 
the booby trap amendments,” the 
“delayed action bombs,” and the 
“amendments in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.” 

He classified these as follows: 


1. Price-raising proposals for 
manufacturers which he said 
would “begin to explode in an 
unending stream of higher prices 
all across the board.” 

2. Elimination of wholesaler 
and retailer cost absorption. 

3. Restrictions on textile and 
clothing controls and elimination 
of the requirement that manu- 
facturers produce inexpensive 
garments. 

4. Amendments which set up 
procedures for removal of price 
controls. He cited cigarettes as 
an example, and said that coffee, 
after removal of ceilings, might 
g0 ud as much as 15 cents a 
pound. 


5. Amendments which would 
divide the responsibility for 
stabilizine the cost of living be- 
tween OPA and the Department 
of Agriculture. “Neither the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture nor the 
| Price Administrator would be able 
| to protect the American people 
with this kind of half-authority 
/and half-responsibility,’” Bowles 
said. 








AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Noble and West Streets 
Brooklyn, New York 

The Board of Directors of the American 
| Manufacturing Company has declared a_divi- 
dend of 25c per share on the Common Stock, 
| payable July 1, 1946 to Stockholders of Record 
|} at the close of business June 20, 1946. Trans- 
| fer books will remain open. 

ROBERT B. BROWN, Treasurer. 





|THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


| On June 25, 1946, a dividend No. 228 of fif- 
| teen cents (15c) per share was declared by the 
| Board of Directors out of past earnings, pay- 
| able October 1, 1936, to stockholders of record 
| at the close of business September 6, 1946. 

| F. DUNNING, Secretary. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 122 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 12, 1946, for the 
second quarter of the year 1946, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on July 15, 1946, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 28, 1946. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 

E. J. BECKETT, Treasurer 

San Francisco, California 














* * 


Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable July 31, 1946 
to stockholders of record at the close 


of business on July 15, 1946. 








* * 





LIQUIDATION NOTICE 








The Meriden National Bank, located at 
Meriden, Connecticut is closing its affairs. All 
creditors of the association are therefore hereby 
notified to present claims for payment. 
Dated May 13, 1946. 

FRANK O’BRION, Cashier. 











THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


The Chase National Bank of the City of New York has declared 


a dividend of 40¢ per share on the 7,400,000 shares of the capital 
stock of the Bank, payable August 1, 1946 to holders of record at the 


close of business July 11, 1946. 


The transfer books will not 
payment of this dividend, 


be closed in connection with the 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
W. H. Moorhead 
Vice President and Cashier 
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$. L. Weedon Returns 
To Hugh W. Long Go. 


Colonel Sidney L. Weedon has 
returned to Hugh W. Long and 


Company, Inc., 48 Wall Street, 
New York City, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hugh 
W. Lon g, 


President, an- 
nounced. 
Colonel Wee- 
don was asso- 
ciated with the 
Long Com- 
pany as Vice- 
President in 
Charge of 
Sales before 
he was called 
to active duty 
in March, 1942 
as a Major in 
Chemical 
Warfare Serv- 
ice. 

During the war Colonel Wee- 
don was, for two and one-half 
years, Chief of the Intelligence 
Branch, Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. During 
this tour of duty he was called 
upon to make an extensive trip 
through the Middie East, North 
Africa, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and Normandy, France, 
shortly after D-Day, interviewing 
prisoners of war and visiting Ger- 
man installations. 

In January, 1945, he was sent 
to the American Embassy in Lon- 
don as Assistant Military Attache 
for Chemical Warfare and shortly 
thereafter was accredited to the 
Embassies in Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland and 
France as Assistant Military At- 
tache also. He spent 18 months 
overseas. 

He was awarded the Legion of 
Merit in June, 1945 at a special 
presentation made by Brigadier- 
General Marion Van Voorst at the 


American Embassy, London. His 





Sidney L. Weedon 





citation stated that he “facilitated | 
a flow of enemy information from 
the field, which strongly influ- 
enced War Department prepara- 
tidéns for both the offensive and 
defensive phases of Chemical 
Warfare” and that “his contribu- 
tion reflected great credit on the 
Chemical Warfare Service.” 

When he received the Army 
Commendation Ribbon in 1946, at 
Washington, Major-General Al- 
den H. Waitt, Chief of Chemical 
Warfare Service, stated, in per- 
sonally commending him, “as As- 
sistant Military Attache for Chem- 
ical Warfare to the American Em- 
bassy at London, Brussels, The 
Hague, Paris and Berne from Jan- 
uary, 1945 to April, 1946, Colonel 
Weedon was largely responsible 
for the collection, evaluation and 
transmission of large quantities of 
extremely valuable intelligence 
which materially assisted this 
Service in the accomplishment of 
its mission.” Also, “due to his 
voluntarily accepting all respon- 
sibilities pertaining to the han- 
dling of all matters of interest to 
the Chemical Warfare Service in 
the United Kingdom, subsequent 
to the deactivation of the London 
office of the Chief Chemical Of- 
ficer, USFET, the termination of 
this installation was made possible 
without the loss of efficiency.” 

Before Colonel Weedon entered 
the investment business, he was a 
publisher of children’s books in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He had been 
associated with Hugh W. Long 
and Company, Inc., since its in- 
ception in 1936. 

The Investment Funds, New 
York Stocks, Manhattan Bond 
Fund, Investors’ Management 
Fund, and Fundamental Investors, 
which are sponsored by the Long 
Company, exceed $100,000,000 in 
total assets. 


With Harriman Ripley Co. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Dwight L. 
Pierce is now associated with Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Incorporated, 
30 Federal Street. He was for- 
merly with Spencer Trask & Co. 
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American Felt Co. Common 
Haille Mines 
Jones & Lamson 
Lithomat Corp. 
Keyes Fibre Common 
Merrimac Hat Common 
Thompson’s Spa 


RALPH F. CARR & CO. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


We specialize in all 


Insurance and Bank Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 
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J. P. Brown With Cahn (, 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Frank p 
Cahn & Co., Equitable Building 
members of the New York and 
Baliimore Stock Exchanges, hous 
a J. Prentiss Brown to their | 
staff. “| 


en 
Allen Resigns As Gov. 
Of N. Y. Dealers Ass’n 


Herbert Allen of Allen & Cy 
New York City, has resigned ;. 
a governor of the New York Se. 
curity Dealers Association. 
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FOR DEALERS: 
TRADING MARKET 


RALSTON STEEL CAR CO. 
COMMON STOCK $10 PAR 


Stock of this well-established man- 
ufacturer of FREIGHT CARS has 
favorable long-term outlook for earn- 
ings and dividends. 


Selling Under 13 


Circular Available 
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A Path to Peace in 
Industrial Disputes 


By HON. ALFRED SCHINDLER* 
Under Secretary of Commerce 


Commerce Department official, after asserting both business and 
labor must revise their thinking before achieving industrial unity 
and national prosperity, and after maintaining solution of peaceful 
industrial relations cannot come from legislation or from “bureau- 
cratic interferences,” proposes creation by each industry of a sta- 
bilization board, composed of labor and management members and 


headed by an impartial chairman. 


Grievances of both sides would 


be submitted to these boards and decisions of impartial chairmen 
would be binding. Wants each party to post bond, to be forfeited 
if decision is not accepted. Says plan will not interfere with union 
organizations or collective bargaining. 


Never can it be said of American business that it. has sat back 
znd _ rubbed palms together in pleasurable anticipation of better 


things tocome.® 


It has gone 
out and work- 
ed for its 
achievements 
every foot of 
the way. That 
is why Amer- 
ican industry 
has been a 
unique and 
tremendous 
social force—a 
social force 
possessed of 
the unswerv- 
ing purpose of 
bringing more 
goods and 
more satisfactions to more people 
than any other system is capable 





Alfred Schindler 








of doing. This is what we mean 
when we talk of the “American 
way”! 

The British people may glory 
in the “British way,” the Russians 
in the “Socialist way,’ but the 
“American way” has been a social 
force that has made our country 
a democratic giant among the 
great nations of the world—great 
in the strength of our heritage, our 
culture and our industry. 

Democracy lives on a mutuality 
of interest. It thrives on tasks to 

(Continued on page 3541) 





*Portion of an address by Under 
Secretary Schindler before the 
National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IIl., June 25, 1946. 





A Management Program 
Of Industrial Relations 


By CARROLL E. FRENCH* 
Director, Industrial Relations Department 
National Association of Manufacturers 


Asserting industrial relations are essentially personal relations, 
NAM official pleads for closest cooperation of labor and manage- 


ment from lowest to highest levels of contact. 


Holds though a 


corrective law is needed to eliminate inequalities between manage- 
ment and labor, permanent solution does not lie in legislation and 
problem is to create a two-way street for dealing with people as 


individuals and not in mass. 


Says fair play and good faith should 


dominate in collective bargaining and labor relations should be 


chief concern of top management in business. 


Calls for a renewal 


of faith in democratic process as a solution of the problem. 


Current appraisal of the industrial relations scene across the 
mation would, on the surface, afford little basis for optimism. Almost 
© 


eleven years 
after the pas— 
sage of the 
Wagner Act, 
which imple- 
mented la-— 
bor’s right to 
organize and 
bargain col- 
lectively, the 
nation finds 
itself in the 
throes of in- 
dustrial strife, 
impairing its 
economic 
postwar re- 
eever y; 
threatening 
the standard of living, and feeding 
the fires of inflation. In large 
segments of American industry 
the processes of collective bargain- 
ing have so completely broken 


Carroll E. French 











down that the Chief Executive of 
the nation asks for emergency 
legislation, including the right to 
draft strikers of Government- 
seized plants into the Armed Serv- 
ices, and impose terms of settle- 
ment upon both labor and indus- 
try. 

The Nation has finally been 
brought face to face with the in- 
evitable consequences of the ab- 
sence of a sound, balanced, and 
workable national labor policy. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, well-— 
known newspaperwoman, speak- 
ing before a recent convention of 
the New York State Business and 

(Continued on page 3540) 

*An address by Mr. French be- 
fore the Tamiment Industrial Re- 
lations Institute, Bushkill, Pa., 
June 20, 1946. 


Congressman Wolcott 
Favors U. K. Loan 


Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, 
Republican of Michigan, a mem- 
ber of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, on June 13 
issued the fol- 
lowing state- 
ment: 

I voted in 
Committee to 
report out the 
British Loan 
Agreement 
Bill and ex- 
pectic support 
it when it is 
considered in 
the House. 

I have care- 
fully weighed 
the advan- 
tages against 
alleged disad- 
vantages. I 
have come to the conclusion that 
Great Britain can be expected to 
live up to her intentions and 
agreements contained in the ‘loan 
agreement to the effect that the 
dollar pool will be discontinued, 
her blocked sterling balances will 
be materially reduced, she will 
remove discriminatory empire 
trade preferences and restrictions 
and will effectuate plans which 
will make it possible to convert 
pounds sterling into dollars. Al- 
though the short-term. benefits to 
us in foreign trade are not too 
material because of the immediate 
demand for all consumer goods, 
the ultimate results should be an 
expanded foreign market for all 
of our agricultural and industrial 
commodities. I believe these po- 
tential benefits in addition to cer- 
tain foreign political advantages 
transcend, important as it is, the 
dollars-and-cents investment. The 
foreign political advantages which 
I mention include among other 
things the very important ques- 
tion of communist expansion in 
Europe and Asia to the prejudice 
of the world’s economic and polit- 
ical peace. If one concludes, as 
I have, that the loan agreement 
will prevent Great Britain from 
having to affiliate herself with 
the Russian sphere of economic 
and political influence, then the 
loan will perhaps result in pre- 
venting a future war. If by the 
investment of three and three- 
fourths billion dollars America 
can even delay another world 
holocaust, it is a good investment. 





Jesse P. Wolcott 
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The Financial Situation 




















It would perhaps be going too far to say that nowhere 
in the world today is there full realizaztion of the funda- 


mental fact that work—hard, 


patient, untiring, productive 


work by everyone everywhere in the world—is the one in- 


dispensable ingredient in any 


economic ills of this postwar era. 


effective prescription for the 
If so, however, only lim- 


ited reservations or limitations need be placed upon this 


sweeping generalization. 


Most business men, at least in 


this country, without doubt understand well enough that 
the world has always prospered, and always will prosper 


only as it toils and spins. 


Most of them are quite aware, 


we have no doubt, that this is particularly true today when 
so much of the world’s accumulated wealth, productive and 
otherwise, has been destroyed. Thoughtful and realistic 
students of the situation have, of course, never been in 


doubt of it. 


Voices in the Wilderness 


But it often appears—we had almost said, regularly ap- 
pears—that the protests of these relatively few are as voices 


crying in the wilderness. 


Politicians throughout the world, 


international schemers from one end of this planet to the 
other, and perhaps most of all those who “lead” the vast 
armies of “production workers” as they are now termed in 
Washington, seem for the most part to be quite oblivious to 
the fact that without full production—indeed, in the exist- 
ing circumstances, extraordinarily abundant production— 
there can be no prompt escape from the war-born want. 
Where, perhaps, such understanding may in fair degree 
exist, there appears to be almost incredible ignorance or 


(Continued on page 3536) 





























| From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 











A little publicized provision of the State Department appropria- 
tion bill just passed by the Senate brings to light a serious situation 
in the Washington Bureaucracy, one which would not be tolerated in 


any other country in the world. 


A rider to the appropriation bill 


provides that the State Department may at any time, for a period 
of a year, discharge employes without regard to their Civil Service 
® 


status. The 
purpose of it 
is to get rid 
of the Com- 
mies and fel- 
low travelers 
of the Depart- 
ment, It isa 
fine commen- 
tary on some- 
thing that 
such a rider 
should be 
necessary, and 
furthermore, 
that the rider 
provides that 
this action 
does not prej- 
udice these people from getting 
jobs in other departments of the 
Government, The Senate in its 
full wisdom has decided that 
Democracy or no Democracy, we 
shouldn’t be having people of this 
ilk dealing with our foreign af- 
fairs. Being a_ great tolerant 
country, we shall continue to per- 
mit them to do their dirty work 
throughout the rest of the Gov- 
ernment. 











Carlisle Bargeron 





The story behind this appropri- 
ation bill rider is that the FBI 





estimates there are now about2,000 
Commies and fellow travelers in 
the State Department. Before the 
war this usually dignified setup 
had only around 900 officers. Now 
it has some 20,000. The Depart- 
ment, in absorbing the Foreign 
Economic Administration, the Of- 


‘| fice of War Information and the 


rather gallant Office of Strategic 
Services, picked up thousands of 
daring young and youngish men 
of varying shades of ideology. 
Like many other departments in 
Washington, this one has gotten 
so big that the head can’t tell 
what is happening beneath. He 
may lay down policies until he is 
blue in the face, but he will sub- 
sequently find that they are either 
being circumvented or at least 
only carried out in letter and not 
in full spirit. The Department has 
a “pro” school and a “con” school 
on Russia, on Argentina, and 
Franco Spain. 

We have the amazing situation 
of an Assistant Secretary of State, 
Spruille Braden, still agitating 
against Argentina, with the con- 
nivance of Under-Secretary of 
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Obstacles to Estate Creation 


By JULIAN S. MYRICK* 

Second Vice-President, Mutual Life Insurance Co, of N. Y. 
Chairman of Board, American College of Life Underwriters 
Mr. Myrick attacks Harvard University President’s statement that 
“unlimited privilege” should be eradicated by confiscatory inherit- 
ance and gift taxes, and points out “American radicals” are already 
here, because under present taxes it is almost impossible to build an 
estate. Hoids life insurance is best defense, and urges laws ex- 


empting life insurance premiums from taxable income. 


Says life 


insurance is self-administered social security. 


Three years ago President James B. Conant of Harvard Univer- 
sity wrote an article for the “Atlantic Monthly” magazine, entitled 


“Wanted: 
American 
Radicals,” in 
which he 
called for an 
end to “inher- 
ited privi- 
lege” by legal 
confiscation 
of all property 
once a gener-— 
ation through 
“really effec— 
tive inherit-— 
ance and gift 
taxes and the 
breaking up of 
trust funds 
and estates.” 

Shortly after publication of the 
article, I gave a talk before the 
Boston Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, pointing out that 
the hot breath of Dr. Conant’s 
“radical” already was upon us; 
that under then current Federal 
income and estate tax rates there 
no longer was an opportunity, 
starting from scratch, to create a 
competence for one’s family by 
the standards of yesterday. 

As evidence, I quoted Dr. Jo- 
seph Klein, one of this country’s 
leading tax authorities, who main-— 





Julian S. Myrick 


e 





consideration the number of years 
it would take to build the $50,000 
estate after allowing for taxes, 
living expenses ana annual sav- 
ings. 

Inere was a War yet to be won 
when these tax rates were in ef 
fect, and there was every reason 
why taxes and MORE taxes 
should be levied in order that we 
might pay at least a part of the 
bill as we went along—just so 
long as those taxes weren’t im-— 
posed for the purpose of social 
reform and didn’t interfere with a 
man’s obligation to leave a fair, 
living competence to his widow 
and children. 


Chance for Estate Creating 


But today—a year after final 
Victory—the personal tax picture 
is substantially unchanged. The 
Federal Income Tax rate has been 
lowered somewhat, to be sure— 


and for good reason—but the rates 


are still so high that it is practi- 
cally impossible for anyone to 
build even a modest estate for the 
support of himself and family in 
old age or sickness out of earned 
income. The Income Tax hits us 
every year, and is therefore up-— 





tained that to leave a net estate 
of $100,000 for the protection and 
security of your wife and children 
10 years hence, one would have to 
earn no less than $85,000 a year, 
allowing for modest living ex- 
penses—a total of $850,000! As 
further evidence that the “Amer-— 
ican Radical” was closing in upon 
us, I presented the latest avail— 
able figures showing the amount 
required to create a net estate of 








$50,000. These figures took into 





permost in our minds—even in an 
election year. But the Federal 
Estate Tax rate remains as high 
as ever, for, of course, Estate 
Taxes are payable after we’re 
gone and cannot vote. And there 
has been no change whatever in 
the Gift Tax rate. Even Dr. Co- 
nant does not believe in such pen 
alties on the highest type of our 
citizens. 

Here’s how the picture looks 
today: 


CREATION OF A $50,000 ESTATE 
Annu 
Earnings 
Voaluec af Before Poy- Amount Ben ncint 
No. of Years Net Estate Before ment of of Amount Avaoilohiea 
to Build Estate Payment of Income Income Required to For Living 
Estate Desired Estate Taxes Taxes Taxes Create Estate Expenses 
ff as $50,000 $50,300 $7,500 $1,217 $5,030 $1,253 
~ Bas 50,000 50,300 7,500 1,217 2,515 3,768 
no Fears ...... 50,000 50,300 10,uUuU load B,uoU a 
Se Pee -2. ne 50.000 50.300 10,000 1,949 2,515 5,536 
> a 50,000 50,300 15,000 3,806 5,030 6,164 
. eres 50,000 50,300 15,000 3,806 2,515 8,679 


Assumption that taxpayer is married with two dependents. 


Federal Income, and N. Y. State Income. 


Income Taxes include 


CREATION OF A $109,000 (OR LARGER) ESTATE 


Years __ 


~---=--~ $100,000 $107.000 $85,000 $51,500 $10,700 $22 800 
fe, SOOG8 cocecanc.. See 107,000 32,000 13,500 5,350 13,150 
a BOATE «...... . 250,000 320,600 600,000 497,000 32,000 71,000 
oe senate ......... 350,000 320.000 190,000 141,000 16,000 33,000 
SO Beary ..=.- . 500,000 790.000 1,270,000 1,079,000 70,000 121,000 
ao. wears .... -. 500,000 700,000 550,000 453,000 35,000 62,000 
10 Years 1,000.000 1,530000 2,130,000 1,827,000 153,000 150,000 
a0: Years ...-: 1,000,000 1,530,000 1,075,000 909,500 76,500 89,000 


Assumption that taxpnayer is married with no dependents. 


Federal Income, and N. Y. State Income. 


Now, what conclusions are we 
to draw from all this? I think they 
are obvious: 

1. The “American Radical” is 
still beating his chest down in 
Washington with good effect. 


2. At the present tax rate—and 
optimistically conceding no in- 
crease in the years to come— 
he’ll probably attain his “legal 
confiscation” goal in two or 
three generations from now. 


- 3. At the present income tax rates 
the young generation has no 
chance of accumulating any 
reasonable capital on which 
any estate tax can operate. 

4. It therefore becomes the duty 
of all of us (a) to combat his 
(the radical’s) influence 
through the democratic proc-— 





*An address by Mr. Myrick be- 
fore the New York Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, June 
11, 1946. 


Income Taxes include 


esses still available to us, and 
(b) while hopefully awaiting 
results, to set up the most ef- 
fective defense possible for the 
protection of our families. 


Life Insurance Best Defense 


The best defense I know of at 
present is adequate Life Insur-— 
ance. Until recently, it earned 
certain nominal tax advantages, 
such as $40,000 exemption — by 
reason of the fact that it consti- 
tutes indemnity against loss of in- 
come due to death. Yet if Life 
Insurance is to do its full job of 
preserving our estates as well— 
if, in other words, it is to be prop- 
erly used not only to provide nec 
essary income for our wives and 
children, but also to provide 
ready cash with which they may 
pay those Estate Taxes — then 
here, too, it’s time for a change. 

The social and economic advan-— 





tages of Life Insurance in protect-— 
ing the home, the aged and the 


selves, are to be denied by law 
the privilege of providing secu- 
rity for the family, then others 
must provide it. And every time 
people accept a guarantee of 
security from others, they sur 
render an equal amount of free 
dom.” 


In the light cf today’s social 
ecorom.c tread aad in view of the 
radical philosophies that are at 
tempting even further to influ 
ence our way of life, I believe 
that thought is perhaps more sig 
ni.zcane now than ever beiore. 


business through its indemnifying | 
feature is of great importance, not 
only to the individual but to the 
State and Federal Governments as 
well. The Income, Gift, Estate 
and Inheritance Taxes, in both 
Federal and State Governments, 
should not only give Life Insur 
ance an even break in comparison 
with a man’s other possessions, 
but should be so fixed and so ad 
minisiered as to encourage the 
widest possible ownership of Life 
Insurance. The States have been 
more lL.beral in their approach in 
this connection than has the Fed 
eral Government, which, through 
its taxing policy, seems to dis 
courage Life Insurance rather 


Opposes Cenlinuin 
State and National Governments MAA, Farmers’ Loars 


do to encourage men to provide 
for themselves and their families | An announcement made on June 


hiv of Life In- 17 by the fortgage Bankers’ 
a me oumereye # Govern Association of America stated 
ments will have to pay from their that its Vice-President, Guy 


st Nlyday of Balti- 
reasuries in relief expenditures T: O. Ho!lyday, | 
m the future. 4 |more, had voiced the organiza- 


“e. -  tion’s onposition to President Tru- 
Specifically, there appears to be ; forbes ht, < 

4 Sound basis for the suggestion pe 9b i pgs ct ae 

ee ae apg sod nay te House Expenditures Committee, 


: . hich is holding hearings on the 
Life Insurance premiums should be . 
be allowed in calculating Income proposed plan, that with the war 


. over wartime Federal agencies 
soe Figg gigs ec A ga should be discontinued. Mr. Tru- 


. i an’s plan provides for making 
$150 for Life Insurance pre- - : 
miums. Mississippi also allows a pon ney legit se Holly 
deduction for Life Insurance P taki tie 7 . ti 
premiums. There is great hope Y dhae —— Sor ger is ar ed 
among our Policyholders and life ee Sea wien te NHA ant 
nsurance people that other States estalliched pao + ani ciltyr 
in the 1947 sessions of their Leg- t ole & Te 
islatures w:H be: wise enough to S@rted e 2 Treorganizguon 
adopt similar laws. This would proposal wi'l not abolish unneces- 


: o- ; ary functions and personnel, as 
give the taxpayer an incentive to . - 
build up and maintain a fair Life "as the NHA is concerned, and 


: will ot make for more economi- 
Insurance estate for the protection cal and practical methods of han- 
of his family or for his own pro- dli 
tection at retirement —his own, “ing Government problems con- 
- Kanai ’ ted with real estate financing. 
self—administered social secu—, "© 
rity.” “The proposed plan does not re- 
In 1943 in a speech before the ica cs g hes son yeay qe- 
American Institute of Account-|C'4T® eno ., v4 re eet 
ants, Roswell Magill, formerly ize Whe ‘ALF oes not neot AP~ 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas FHA -y th Fede Re Paddy A a 
ury and prominent tax attorney,', dy ne ie ple ™" OME ay 
declared that “the building of Pak Administration the unwieldy 
substantial estates will be a rarity | °" uneyEnper eee Weg Of a6- 
so long as present Income and , Other holding company. 
Estate Tax rates are mainta:ned.” | “We believe that Government 
There are many others who be_! @gencies created in wartime 
lieve that the recent exclusion of Should be liquidated as soon as 
$40,000 of Life Insurance from the emergency has passed. We see 
Estate Tax should be restored im— "othing sacred in the birth of an 
mediately, if not increased to, agency which compels its perpetu- 
$100,000 due to the decrease in| ation after it has served its pur- 
interest earnings. Otherwise, the Pose. 
Government would be in a posi- The MBA, in a Washington an- 
wud . Ricks Mh oe hand | nouncement on June 18, also went 
while taking wi e other. on record as opposing the pro- 
. In addition—and this is perhaps posed two-year extension of Fed- 
he most important of all, in view eral authority to make Land Bank 
of the current Estate Tax situa-|Commissioner loans to farmers, 
tion — the so-called Lonerga’ | its farm loan committee, of which 
Amendment, twice passed by the iJ. S. Corley, Treasurer of Bank- 
U. S. Senate, would’ have pro-|ers Life Company of Des Moines 
vided that Life Insurance speci is Chairman, declaring thet “ex- 
ana earmarked to pay Estate isting conditions do not justify un- 
ago eg not be included in | necessary emergency aid and high 
xable Estate. There remains | percentage loans encourage ovcer- 
ee aes metion nok oe inp eopee and eonseanent stimulus 
é s 1 e re-introduced | to a boom in sales prices.” 
and passed by both houses. Recent Federal Land herp meke loons 
encouragement and possible im | to farmers up to 65% of. 
petus to public interest will be’ while the Land Bank Commis- 


in the adoption by the’ gj : 
United States Chamber of Com-| to. 75% agre Sae meee Sean 2% 


: ; © Of value. The loans orig- 
merce of a resolution approv.ng inated during the depression pi 8 
this proposal as a vart of its leg at a time when many farmers had 
islative program. This would not to have easier farm mortgage 
only help to save our Estates from credit than the Land Banks 
legal confiscation,” and thus ef-) could suppl 

fectively thwart the ; nti 


aay Mine rhge ig ae a 
Radical,” but it would benefit the Senate Approves Aid 
To Filipinos 


United States Treasury as well. 
A bill to permit Filipinos resi- 


For it would assure the Treasury 

of its tax revenue no matter what 
dent in the United States end its 
possessions to become United 


might be the structure of the 
States citizens, with an immigra- 


Estate. 
Re. closed my talk in Boston 
ree years ago with a thought tion quota of 100 : re 
that may bear repeating. It was afer July 4, was pi ys 
Senate and sent to the White 
House on June 14, the Associated 


this: 
Press reported from Washington, 


“The progress of this great 
and enduring Country of ours 

adding that two additional bills 
were sent by the Senate to the 


has been based upon one thing 
House, one of which would pro- 


and one alone: The will to work 
vide relief for Philippine veterans 


and to save and to provide se— 
curity and freedom for the fam-. 

of World War II, and the other 
|would return to the Common- 


ily. And freedom is not only a 
right but a hard-won heritage 
which constantly must be fought ; wealth securities pledged to obtain 
for to be preserved. If we, our- le military equipment loan in 1935. 




















] 


President Renorts 
Gn Lend-Lease 


In the 22d report to Co 
lend-lease operations, m 
| 14, President Truman 


/ 


u 
ade Jung 


diselos 
that total lend-lease aid om 
countries from March 1] B 
through Dec. 31, 1945’ ;” 


amounted to $49,096 ,000.009 " 
cording to an Associated feet 
Washington dispatch. Of the total 
sum, more than 60%, or $39 = 
304,000, of all wartime lend-les. 
went to the British Empire Rp. 





sia was next with $11,141.47008 
and France and her POssessions 
third, with $2,377,072.000. m 

Next was China, with $1,335. 
632,000, followed by Brozil. with 
$319,494,000. Other American 
jrepublics received a total 9 
| $114,646,000; the Netherland 
| $178,064,000; Belgium,  $82.894, 


000; Greece, $76,838,000; Norway 
$37,708,000; other countries, $109. 
186,000. ; 


The President’s report. stated 
that American military aid ty 
China is “continuing beyond the 
period covered by this report,” but 
recalled his statement of Dec. 15, 
| 1945, when he _ promised | that 
i“United States supvort will not 
extend to United States military 
intervention to _ influence _ the 
‘course of any Chinese internal 
strife.’ He told Congress that it 
cost the United States $300,000. 

00 to transport four Chinese ar- 
;mies by air to place them in 
position to disarm the defeated 
Japanese after V-J Day. In ex- 
plaining why it was deemed neces- 
.sary to continue such aid to the 
‘Nationalist forces after lend-lease 
| had been terminated for all other 
nations, the President revealed 
that in addition to the “gigantic 
lend-lease operation” of ferrying 
Chinese troops by air, $68,000,000 
in vehicles and $50,000,000 in am- 
munition were lend-leased_ to 
China from American Army sup- 
plies in the Far East. From the 
Associated Press we quote: 


“Two armies were transported 
by air from West and South 
China to the area of Shanghai, 
the President said, “and one of 
these was transferred further by 
air to Tientsin. Another army 
was picked up at Hankow and 
transported by air to Peiping. 

“The President’s report dis- 
closed that this and other post V-J 
Day aid more than doubled the 
total lend-lease assistance ful- 
nished China-before that date. The 
total through Dec. 31, 1945, now 
stands at $1,335,632,000.” 


The President’s report also In- 
dicated that a total of $1,242,594, 
000 in American lend-lease W@ 
furnished American allies afte! 
V-J Day. Reverse lend-lease from 
other countries to the United 
States amounted to $7 345,747,000, 
most of this from the British Em 
pire, which supplied $6,306,149, 
000. 


New NLRB Member Named 


James J. Reynolds, Jr., of hws 
Jersey was named by Preside! 
Truman on June 14 to be a mel 
ber of the National Labor Rela 
tions Board, for a term of five 
years from Aug. 27. The nominé 
tion was confirmed by the 4s 
Senate on June 21. Mr. Reynoles 
has been chosen to succeed 
ard D. Reilly, who according 
advices to the New York “Times 
from Washington June 14, 15 ae 
signing to practice law in Bosto! 
and Washington. The advices = 
reported that Mr. Reynolds, ve 
years old, a former member ~ 
the New York Stock Exchans* 
who later went to werk as 4 3 
borer in a steel mill, subsequent} 
becoming director of industrlé 
relations for the company, ~~? 
in the Navy during the war. © 
1845 he was appointed special as 
sistant to the Under-Secretary te 
the Navy in charge of labor ™@ 











ters, and last May 22 went on 
inactive duty. 
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; The State of Trade 








| 


Overall industrial production last week showed some slight im- | 
provement from the previous week with scattered reports indicating 


that more raw materials were being received by the factories. 


For 


many sections of the country reports told of gains in employment! 
and payrolls with the settlement of many minor labor disputes. 
In the steel mills outout continued its upward trend with opera- 


tions estimated at 84.2% 
pacity for the week beginning 
June 17. For the past week pro- 
duction of s.eel was only 5% be- 
low that of the week beginning 
May 18, the highest point for the 
year, and 9% below that of the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

At long last, more .ranquil labor 
conditions were restored to auto- 
mobile suppliers’ industries and 
more’ automobile manufacturers 
reopened their plants during the 
week. For the week ending June 
15, car and iruck output was esti- 
mated at 46,792 units, or 34% 
more than in the previous week. 

On Tuesday of last week, J. A. 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 
announced the establishment of an 
85-member National Pe -roleum 
Council for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Government-industry 
teamwork that proved so impor- 
tant a factor in the success of ihe 
war program. 

In connection with production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite, it is 
interesting to noe that for the 
week ending June 15, total esti- 
mated output, according to the 
Solid Fuel Administration, 
amoun ed to 1,120,000 tons com- 
pared with 46,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding week when most of the 
hard coal mines were out on 
strike. In the week ending June 
16, 1945, anthracite production to- 
taled 1,282,000 ions. 

Lumber shipments for the week 
ending June 8 were 7.6% below 
production, while new orders in 
the same week were 17.4% below 
production. Output of flour for 
the same period rose 33.4% above 
that of the previous week, ihe 
first increase in three weeks. 
However, production was 43.2% 
under that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Meat production under Federal 
imspection for the week ending 
June 15 amoun:ed to 180,000,000 
pounds, which was 14% below that 
of the previous week and 38% 
under that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. In the case of 
creamery butter, output for the 
week ending June 13 was esti- 
mated at 27,200,000 pounds, or 1% 
above that of the previous week. 
but 33% below that of the like 
period a year ago. 

With the expiration date of price 
control near at hand conferences 
‘were being conduc.ed last week 
between the House and Senate in 
an effort to determine the future 
of OPA. It is the belief of many 
observers that the final version of 
price con:rol extension would lean 
more toward the Senate’s views 
than the House draft of the legis- 
lation, according to Business Ac- 
tion, weekly report from the 
Chamber of Commerce of ihe 
United States. 

The publication expressed the 
Opinion that OPA’s_ authori.y 
would be curtailed sharply, con- 
trary to Administration efforts to 
get a continuation of OPA control 
with little change. 

Some of the features of the 
Senate plan are (1) Secretary of 
Agriculture to specify what farm 
‘commodities are in short supply 
‘and subject to price control; (2) 
‘control over non-farm products to 
be eliminated as soon as supply 
and demand balance; (3) removal 
iby the end of 1946 of control over 
all iiems not important to living 
©r business costs, and (4) estab- 
lishment of decontrol board with 
veto power over Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and authority to order 
elimination of controls over non- 
farm producis. 

Shoppers were more numerous 
the past week, encouraged by 


of ca-@®— 











warmer weather which resulted ir 
total retail volume soaring above 
that of the like week a year ago. 
Indications in the week pointec 
to .he fact that consumers. were 
generally responsive to high- 
priced goods where quality was 
not lacking. It was noted that 
large increases occurred in dollar 


volume in food, apparel and harda- | 


ware items over that of a year 
ago. Meat, bread and other food 
shor.ages remained acute, though 
the dollar volume cf food was 
well above that of the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

The flow of more goods into 
wholesale markets, stemming from 
a gradual rise in industrial output 
in the past -hree weeks, brought 
about a moderate increase ir 
wholesale trade volume the past 
week to levels considerably ex- 
ceeding those of the comparable 
week a year ago. 

Steel Industry—tThe steel indus- 
ry last week pushed its operating 
rate within three points of the 
pre-coal strike level, when ingot 
production hit 86% of rated ca- 
pacity, up 8.5 points from las? 
week’s figure. 

Coal ou put gained rapidly the 
past week and may soon reach 
ecord levels, but the four-day 
shutdown in July may cause a 
temporary stringency in supplies 
for steel company use. Notwith- 
standing some opinion held to the 
contrary, .he steel industry may 
get by the coal miners’ vacation 
period without seriously inter- 
rupting output, states “The Iron 
Age,” na.ional metalworking pa- 
per. 

The strong upward trend in the 
steel operating rate is not a crite- 
rion for the supply of steel in 
consumers’ hands. For the firs 
time since the steel strike, sheet 
and strip customers of some firms 
are in a position to expect ship- 
mens to the full extent of their 
quotas, although these may fall 
far short of what they would like 
to receive, according to the maga- 
zine. 

The full effects of the comple-e 
shutdown in the steel industry 
earlier this year are now being 
felt, and forcing the past week 
some midwestern plants to res_rict 
manufacturing operations by as 
much as 50% until fresh steel 
shipments of a balanced nature 
are received. 

During the second half of this 
year the steel indus ry is expected 
to get into full stride of uninter- 
rupted output with the result -hat 
customers will receive a steadier 
flow of material. It may be Sep- 
tember before the unbalance in 
steel products is elimina-.ed, the 
magazine states, thus allowing 
manufacturing concerns to reach 
the highest point of efficiency in 
their production cycles. 

With ihe steel industry going 
into a period of sustained opera- 
tions, some steel observers. are 
fearful that the unusually large 
backlogs will be whittled down 
rapidly because of duplicate or- 
dering. Steel companies have no 
way of knowing the magni-ude of 
duplications in steel ordering be- 
cause they have no access to com- 
petitors’ books, but the total of 
such duplication, “The Iron Age” 
points out, is probably heavy. 

In today’s sellers’ market cus- 
tomers who would be fortunate 
enough to obtain delivery on or- 
ders duplicated with other firms, 
would be hardly likely to cancel 
such orders. As production con- 
\inues, backlogs in the steel in- 
dustry are bound to be cut down 

(Continued on page 3542) 
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Reports cn Foreign Bond Situation 


Dean John T. Madden, Director of Institute of International Finance 
of N. Y. University, estimates more than half of outstanding pub- 
lily offered foreign bonds are meeting dcbt requirements. Sees 
continuation of redemptions and repatriation of principal, and 
explains working of adjustment plan relating to Brazil Dollar Bonds. 


In 1945 debt service has been paid in full on $2,468,976,271, or 





jon 50.77% ot the total of $4,863,081,625 of publicly offered foreign 
|dollar bonds ® 

outstanding am oa tion of bonds serviced in full 
on Dec. 381, -j from 50.17% in 1944 was due to 
1945, accord- |the fact that during one year 
Ing to a bul- holders of substantial amounts of 
letin entitled bonds assented to the Brazilian 





| 
| 





| ‘Statistical 


| for 1945 coupons on the nominai | 





. s permanent adjustment plan. The 
nalysis o f increase would have been con- 
Publicly Of- 


siderably greater were it not for 


fered Foreign the fact that 


Dollar Bonds” 
issued on June 
17 by Dean 


amortization and 
redemption of fully serviced 
bonds and exceeded the repur- 
chases and cancellations of bonds 





T. Madden. in total or partial default 
Director of the sf anus 
Institute o f Status of Foreign Bonds 


International 


Data on the status of all pub- 
Finance of 


Dean J. T. Madd ai “ 
aee™ \icly offered foreign dollar bonds 





New York as of Dec. 31, 1944 and 1945 are 
University. summarized in the _ following 
The slight increase in propor-! table: 
Dec. 31, 1944 Dec. 31, 1945 
(000,000) % (000,000) % 
Debt Service paid in full__ $2,968.4 50.17 $2,469.0 50.77 
In default as to interest__ 2,433.7 47.54 2,277.8 46.84 
In default as to sinking . 
fund or principal______-_ 117.2 2.29 116.3 2.39 
, Ce $5,119.5 100.00 $4,863.1 100.00 


On Dec. 31, 1945 European and 
Latin American debtors accounted 
for 83.8% ot defaulted bonds. Of 
the total Latin American bonds in 
default, Mexico and Chile account 
for 32.2 and 20.3%, respectively, 
while German issues represent 
57% of total European defaulted 
bonds. At the end of 1945 Latin 


36.5% on Dec. 31, 1944. Europe’s 
percentage increased 47.9% at the 
end of 1944 to 51.2% on Dec. 31, 
1945. The Far East accounted at 
the end of 1945 for 12.7% of total 
defaulted bonds. 


The geographical distribution ot 
foreign dollar bonds in default as 








America accounted for 32.6% of|to interest on Dec. 31, 1945, is 

total defauited bonds against! shown in the following table: 
Amount Outstanding Amount in Default % of Total 

(000,000) (000,000) Defaulted Bonds 
Latin America__-__ $1,339.5 $741.9 32.6 
ND eee 1,417.0 1,166.8 51.2 
Per Geet... ..=2.-. 517.3 288.5 12.7 
North America_-_-_-— 1,589.3 80.2 3.5 
$4,863.1 $2,277.7 100.0 

At the end of 1945, 82.3% of the; against the contractual rate of 


5.16%. 


European, 55.4% of the Latin 
For 1945, an actual rate of re- 


American, 55.8% of the Far East- 


ern and 5.0% of the North Ameri-| turn of 1.70% was received on 
can bonds outstanding were in| Latin’ American bonds as com- 
default as to interest. An analy-| pared to a contractual rate of 


4.95%, while for 1944 the rates 
were 1.52 and 5.05%, respectively. 
national governments account for | In 1945, Europe paid at the rate 
41.7%, corporate bonds for 39.6%,| of 0.90% instead of 6.10% con- 
states, provinces and departments | tractual rate. In the preceding 
for 9.4%, and municipalities for | year Europe paid 0.94% instead 
9.3%. /of 6.10%. The North American 
The Actual Interest Rate group of issues in both years paia 
The actual rate of interest re- | almost the full contractual rate 
turn in 1945, based upon the | 0! — hog i La peptone 
. ‘ oi aM . } rs S » Ss 
amount of cash interest received ae te Bor ‘uiienc “tetas 
é ‘ash in respec 
amount of publicly offered ej eS ee oe aan of tae 
eign dollar bonds outstanding at) contractual amount due, as against 
the end of the year, was 2.32% as | 44.78% in 1944. 
compared with the average con- | The contractual amount of in- 
tractual rate of 5.1¢%. In reea,| ereet, due sed the amount re- 
‘ 4 R an ’| ceived for 1945 coupons of bonds 
the amount of cash interest re-| outstanding on Dec. 31, 1945 are 


sis of interest defaults by types 
of obligors shows that bonds ot 








ceived constituted 2.31% as! shown in the following table: 
% of Aver. 
Contractual Act. Amt. 
Nom. Amt. Cont. Amt. RateofInt. Rec. in % of Aver. 
Outst’d (000) Int. Due (000) Due Cash (000) Rate Ret. 
Latin America_— $1,339,441 $66,356 4.95 $22,711 1.70 
Burope -...-..-- 1,417,036 86.473 6.10 12,728 0.90 
a 517,260 28.698 §.55 11,347 2.19 
No_th America- 1 589,344 68.664 4.32 65,946 ins 4.15 
~ $4,863,081 $250,191 5.14 $112,732 2.32 
In discussing repatriation of;are paying interest on all issues 
bonds the bulletin states: The|in accordance with the loan con- 


tract. 

Germany and Japan, which are 
in complete default of debt serv- 
ice, account for 56.56% of the 
total principal amount of bonds 
repatriated. These two countries 
have repurchased 36.64% and 
69.51%, respectively, of their dol- 
lar issues publicly offered in the 
United States. In contrast, how- 
ever, to the German repatriation, 
which was carried out mainly 
during the period the country was 
in partial or total default on in- 
terest and sinking-fund payments, 
the repatriation by Japan took 


Institute has obtained information 
on foreign dollar bonds repatri- 
ated or purchased by foreigners 
of issues of twenty-one countries 
out of a total of thirty-eight coun- 
tries still having dollar bonds out- 
standing in the United States. At 
the end of 1945 these twenty-one 
countries had outstanding $2,412,- 
769,525 principal amount of dollar 
bonds, of which bonds with a face 
value of $779,008,135 or 32.29% ot 
the outstanding amount were held 
abroad. Only $37,558,500 or 4.8% 
ef the total repatriated amount 
represent bonds of countries that 





| place while service of bonds was 


fu.ly maintained. 


Brazil Adjustment Plan 


Under the heading “Recent 
Developments” the bulletin pre- 
sents information of importance 
to holders of foreign dollar bonds, 
including an anaiysis of the re- 
suits of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment debt adjustment offer up to 
Dec. 31, 1945, the Province of 
Alberta debt reorganization plan, 
the proposed adjustment of the 
dollar and sterling debt of the 
National Railways of Mexico, and 
the settlement of the defaulted 
bonds of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Limited. 

As of Dec. 31, 1945, bonds rep- 
resenting 19.61% of principal 
amount of dollar bonds outstand- 
ing on the day the Brazilian plan 
became effective have accepted 
Plan A, 55.81% have been ex- 
changed into Plan B bonds, while 
24.58% of the bonds have not 
clected either p'an. Those option- 
al (original) bonds outstanding in 
the face amount of $69.464,445, 
which are now considered by the 
Brazilian Government to be Plan 
A bonds, receive no interest un- 
less they are presented for stamp- 
ing to evidence their change into 
Plan A bonds. Owing to the re- 
duction in principal in connection 
with the acceptance of Plan B and 
to the operation of the sinking 
fund the total Brazilian bonded 
dollar debt (exclusive of $335,500 
principal amount of the State of 
Ceara bonds) has been reduced 
from $284,560.645 to $217,036,385 
at the end of 1945. 


US Eases Restricticns 
on Blocked Funds 


Citizens or subjects of Italy, 
Bulgaria, Hungary or Rumania 
residing in those countries may 
now receive limited support re- 
mittances from their blocked 
property in the United States un- 
der an amendjnent of General 
License No. 32A issued on June 20 
by the Treasury Department. The 
Department’s advices said: 

“These remittances are per= 
mitted in order to alleviate the 
many cases of severe personal 
hardship which have been brought 
to the attention of the Treasury 
Department. The amount, how- 
ever, will be limited to a maxi- 
mum of $200 per month for any 
one household, since no general 
determination has yet been made 
with respect to the disposition of 
the blocked property of these four 
countries. 

“Individuals residing in these 
countries who are not citizens or 
subjects of enemy countries may 
receive up to $1,000 per month 
under the new license from their 
blocked funds. Prior to this 
amendment, the license extended 
this privilege only to individuals 
in Italy. 

“Treasury officials pointed out 
that all restrictions against remit- 
tances to these countries from 
free funds were removed last De- 
cember through the issuance of 
General License No. 94. 

“Attention was directed to the 
fact that General License No. 324 
does not waive the provisions of 
General Ruling No. 11A.” 








Steelman to Head OWMR 


Reversing his decision to dis- 
continue the Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion, Presi- 
dent Truman on June 14 named 
John R. Steelman to succeed John 
W. Snyder, recently appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, as Di- 
rector of OWMR; the nomination 
of Mr. Steelman for a 2-year term 
was confirmed by the Senate on 
June 21. The President’s state- 
ment announced that Mr. Steel- 
man would also continue in his 
present capacity as labor adviser 





to the President. 
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The Pot and the Kettle 


“No amount of explaining can refute the fact that 
in a number of unions the individual has less free- 
dom and fewer rights than he has asa citizen of the 
nation. To remedy this degeneration of union 
democracy we advocate the following measures: 

“1. Regular and frequent conventions and mem- 
bership meetings. 

“2. Democratic election of all union officers, cut- 
ting appointive positions to a minimum, and 
through referendums among the membership rather 
than election by convention delegates. 

“3. Participation by the membership on all nego- 
tiating committees, and discussions by the rank and 
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ing that from time to time, of] 
late at rather frequent inter- 


The Financial Situation _ 
vals, these gentlemen come 


: : is garepsene ane Sent page) ‘abl iden. | forward with plans as well as 
misconception of what is re-|almost invariably encounters. | price or other adjustments de- 


quired to encourage (or per-|Even the most diligent and | 


; . . Si h tell it, at 
haps better expressed, avoid| determined inquiry will al- | Sened (to let them tell it, a 
discouraging) such work and 


most certainly leave him| rid pry | to ee —. 

. . | ti i that. e fac 

such production. 'much in the dark. The mat- | apr bot ‘ah niles steps are 

Evidence of this infirmity | ter, apparently, just is not! poorly conceived that it is 

lies abeut us on all sides, | Considered important enough quite evident that their 
Whether we turn to domestic | to warrant study and disclos- 

policies and preachments here 


‘ure—or else those in control | —— ier te Et perme ree: 
in the United States or to the 
international scene as viewed | 


: 
are of the view that the least) around” in business. They 
by our policy makers in this | 





said about it the better. | rarely do that for which they 
country this same basic short- 
coming is distressingly appar- 
ent. It is difficult at so great 
a distance to be quite certain 
of the situation in this respect 
in foreign lands, but such in- 
dications as are available 
amply warrant at the very 
least suspicion that the coun- 
terpart of our weaknesses in 
this regard is to be found 
quite generally throughout 
the world, at least among the 
conquering countries, with 
the apparent exception of 
Russia where, of all the coun- 
tries of the world, commun- 
ism (if that is what it really 
is) and hard work do not ap- 
pear to be hopelessly antagon- 
istic! 


Consider the Facts! 


Let the reader of these 
words consider what he sees 
daily in his newspaper and 
what is daily going on around 
him.. He is being carefully 
kept aware of the fact that 
large sections of the world’s 
population are now being lim- 
ited to 1,000 calories per day, 
and that in all probability 
large numbers of people else- 
where are subsisting as best 
they may on even less! He is 
being told again and again 
and again of the lack of cloth- 
ing available to millions of 
human beings in other lands. 
His dissatisfaction with lack 
of adequate housing here in| 





the United States is being 
treated with ointment com- 
pounded of accounts of much | 
greater privation in other 
lands. All this and much more | 
like it is designed to reduce) 
his disposition to complain of | 
his own lot and to persuade 
him to do with still less in 
order that he may assist the 
much more unfortunate in 
other lands. 


But if he asks what these 
foreign peoples are doing to 
meet their own dire wants, 
what is he told? If he inquires 
as to the length of time he 
will be expected to continue 
to contribute to the support of 
these alien hordes in many 
parts of the world, what satis- 
faction does he get? Unless he 
is persistent to the point of 
going far beyond the dispen- 


sers of the usual propaganda | 


he gets no information or 
satisfaction at all on these 
points. Ignorance, or evasions 
to cover lack of knowledge, 
and in general a disposition to 


| many 





be quite indifferent to this as- | favorably before the rank 
pect of the matter is what hei and file. 


Depressing Situation | 

If he happens to be one of 
the relatively few who have) 
access to good sources of in-| 
formation, he soon finds the) 
situation more than depress- | 
ing. He soon finds that in| 
occupied areas at least in Eu- 
rope, popular slogans, queer) 
political and economic no- 
tions, leftovers of war propa- 
ganda and war psychology, 
unending “red tape,” and just 
plain incompetence and bung- 
ling, all stand directly 
athwart the path of economic 
self support among large in- 
dustrial populations. He can 
scarcely avoid the impression 
that in at least some of the 
formerly “occupied” coun- 
tries factional politics and 
bitter strife over ‘“ideologies”’ 
is seriously deferring the day 
when Macedonian cries for 
help will no longer be needed. 
Rapid restoration of produc- 
tion—which of course in such 
regions in even larger degree 
than elsewhere in the world 
means harder and more dili- 
gent work — seems almost 
everywhere to occupy a sec- 
ondary place in the public 
mind. 

The same state of affairs in 
its essentials appears to exist 
right here within our own 
borders. No day ever passes 
without innumerable pleas to 
the rank and file to deny 
themselves in order’ that 
millions elsewhere in 
the world may survive in 
health. How often do these 
same pleaders ever suggest to 
the “production worker” that 
he apply himself more dili- 
gently in order that more 
may be produced to satisfy 
both his own needs and those. 
of the suffering millions 
abroad? Needless of course to 
ask how often it is suggested 
that these men and women 
work a few hours longer each 
week even with their usual 
straight time pay in order 
that more food, more essen- 
tials of all sorts be available 
to meet abnormal needs 
abroad without at the same 
time unreasonably reducing 
supplies available to our own 
citizens. 





Meaningless Lip Service 


It is true, of course, that 
vague oaths of allegiance to 
abundant production are tak- 
en from day to day by most of 
those who have special inter- 
est in keeping their names 





There is no deny- 


'are designed, and when they 


do they simultaneously create 
other problems of magnitude 
corresponding to that which 
is thus solved. 


That which is really essen- 
tial — striking the shackles 
from business—they are not 
willing to do. And labor is 
quite as unwilling itself to do 
what is needful. Sooner or 
later, of course, experience 
will teach us the truth about 
these things, but that will be 
a needlessly expensive way to 
learn. 


NYSE Short Interest 
To June 15 Reported 


The New York Stock Exchange 
made public on June 19 the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


The short interest as of the 
close of business on the June 14, 
1946 settlement date, as compiled 
from information obtained by the 
New York Stock Exchange from 
its members and member firms, 
was 867,891 shares, compared 
with 1,022,399 shares on May 15, 
last, both totals excluding short 
positions carried in the odd-lot 
accounts of all odd-lot dealers. As 
of June 14, 1946 the total short 
interest in all odd-lot dealers’ 
accounts was 41,048 shares, com- 
pared with 50,228 shares on May 
15, 1946. 


The Exchanges report added: 


Of the 1,295 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
June 14, 1946, there were 59 issues 
in which a short interest of 5,000 
or more shares existed, or in 
which a change in the short posi- 
tion of 2,000 or more shares oc- 
curred during the month. 


The following table compiled by 
us shows the amount of short in- 
terest during the past year: 


1945— 





Ne 1,554,069 
EE 1,420,574 
a See 1,305,780 
| Ce eee ae 1,327,109 
i Se eee Pere 1,404,483 
A SERPs ae ee 1,566,015 
SE ge 1,465,798 
1946— 
RG a a 1,270,098 
TE, Sees 1,181,222 
Ek Ee ee 1,015,772 
EO ee ae 994,375 
ae 1,022,399 
ER a Re 867,891 


—_— — 


Efron Quits APC Post 


Alien Property Custodian James 
E. Markham on June 24 an- 
nounced the resignation of Samuel 
Efron, Assistant Chief of the 
APC’s Division of Investigation. 
Mr. Efron is joining the New York 
law firm of Maass and Davidson. 
Before joining the APC in August 
1942, Mr. Efron was an attorney 
for the Securities and Exchange 








|Commission and the Department 


of Labor. He is a graduate of Le- 
high University and Harvard Law 
School. 


file on all matters of union policy and strike settle- 


ments. 


“4. End of all race discrimination by unions and 
the opening of the unions’ rolls to all unorganized 
workers in the various trades. 

“5. The elimination from positions of union lead- 
ership of all totalitarians —-Communists, Fascists, 
Ku Klux Klansmen, as well as racketeers. 

“6. The execution of effective trade union edu- 
cational programs. ’—-A Labor Committee of the So- 


cialist Party. 


Of course most union members are slaves to their 


unions! 


But it hardly lies in the mouth of the Socialist 


party to criticize! 


It is open to question whether a citizen of a So- 
cialist state would have any freedom or rights at all. 
That the typical Socialist is unable to see this 
simple truth is plainly suggested by the remedies 
for labor union slavery proposed by the committee 


quoted above. 





Commerce Dept. Officials Leave for Moscow 


Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace on June 20 announced 
that two officials of the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International 
Trade left that day on the Queen 
Mary for Moscow to discuss means 
of increasing trade between this 
country and the Soviet Union. It 
is stated that E. C. Ropes, USSR 
Policy Specialist in the Office of 
World Trade Policy, and Dr. 
Lewis L. Lorwin, Staff Economist 
in the Office of World Trade Pol- 
icy, have developed an extensive 
agenda of matters to be taken up 
with Soviet officials. The re- 
construction program of the USSR 
and the plans for full develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union offer 
tremendous possibilities for Amer- 
ican goods and American tech- 
nicians as well as for increased 
import from Russia, said the 
Commerce Department's an- 
nouncement which in part also 
stated: 

‘“Russia’s Amtorg, or State- 
trading organization, has already 
had a great deal of experience in 
dealing with American firms. 
However, Mr. Ropes and Dr. Lor- 
win expect to discuss with Russian 
officials the new peacetime opera- 
tions of Amtorg and methods of 
further facilitating trade. In line 
with one of the primary functions 
of the Office of International 
Trade, Mr. Ropes and Dr. Lorwin 
hope to develop a program with 
the Russians to increase and im- 
prove commercial information 
made available to the trade in 
both countries. 

Mr. Ropes was educated in pri- 
vate schools in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, and Brooklyn, New York. 
He graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, in 1899. From 
1919 to 1922 he was YMCA sec- 
retary in North Russia and Es- 
tonia. Mr. Ropes entered the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce in 1923, became the 
Russian specialist in 1925 and has 
continued in that capacity to date, 
except for an absence of six 


months in 1928, devoted to a trip 
to the USSR for the Remington- 
Rand Company. He is the author 
of numerous articles and reviews 
on Russia, appearing in Govern- 





ment publications, 





“Dr. Lorwin is well known in 
this country and abroad for his 
books dealing with economic and 
social problems and international 
relations. He taught economics 
and finance in several universities, 
was a member of the staff at 
Brookings Institution, and from 
1935 to 1939 was Economic Ad- 
viser to the International Labor 
Office. During the war, he was 
Economic Adviser in the Foreign 
Economic Administration. With 
the transfer of part of FEA to the 
Department of Commerce, he be- 
came Staff Economist of the Office 
of World Trade Policy of the Of- 
fice of International Trade. Dr. 
Lorwin has visited the Soviet 
Union several times. In 1929, he 
crossed Siberia on his way from 
Moscow to the conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in 
Kyoto, Japan, to which he was a 
delegate. In 1935, he went to 
Moscow on a special mission from 
the International Labor Office to 
study the work of the Soviet eco- 
nomic and planning organizations. 
Dr. Lorwin was an adviser to the 
U. S. Delegation to the First 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations held in London in Janu- 
ary-February, 1946. He is now 
an adviser from the Department of 
Commerce to John G. Winant, 
U. S. Representative on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 


U. S.-Venezuela Pact 


An agreement for a United 
States military mission to serve 
two years in Venezuela was signed 
at Washington on June 3, said 
special advices on that date to the 
New York “Times” which further 
reported from Washington: 

“Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes signed the agreement with 
Alfredo Machado Hernandez, the 
Venezuelan Ambassador. 

“The agreement follows the 
lines of similar arrangements with 
other American republics. Army 
and Navy officers are sent from 
the United States to advise the 
armed forces on modern tactics 
and equipment. The agreement 
was the result of a request from 
Venezuela. It provides for be- 
yond the two years on request 
from Caracas.” 
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Steel Operating Rate Again Up, Although 
Handicapped by Serious Shortages of Scrap 


Steel producers this week were facing one of the most serious 
shortages of iron and steel scrap since wartime peak production in 
1942-43 when national scrap drives and agitation for higher scrap 
prices were the general rule, according to “The Iron Age,” national 
metalworking paper. “Until such time as manufacturing operations 
among steel consuming groups reach a much higher rate than at 


present, there is little chance of 


this situation being alleviated,” 
adds the “Age” in its issue of to~ 
day (June 27), which further goes 
on to say in part: 

“While some dealers and scrap 
producers are reported to have 
been holding back supplies in the 
hope of higher prices, the fact 
that OPA will be extended has 
eliminated, for the time being at 
least, any chance for higher ceil- 
ings on iron and steel scrap. It is 
assumed that any product the sup-— 
ply of which is far below actual 
demand will continue to be con- 
trolled by OPA. 

“The tonnage of scrap which is 
believed to have been held back 
recently during the national price 
controversy would represent only 
a small part of total scrap activi- 
ty. When this tonnage starts to 
flow into consuming channels, it 
should have little or no effect up— 
on the general supply picture. The 
present shortage of scrap has been 
aggravated by the increased use 
of scrap during the past two 
months when pig iron output was 
abnormally low. 

“Some steel makers are pinning 
their hopes on a greater supply 
of pig iron over the next few 
months as renovated blast fur-— 
naces are brought back into pro- 
duction. The contemplated ac— 
tion of the Government to bring 
in some Government—owned and 
some high cost blast furnaces may 
help the situation when and if 
this action is taken. It is possible, 
however, that the present delicate 
balance between coal supplies and 
coal:demand may result in the 
temporary shortage of coke for 
blast furnace fuel. Over the long 
run, however, the outlook for in-— 
creased pig iron production is 
promising. 

“In the face of scrap shortages, 
hot weather and other production 
difficulties, the steel industry this 
week was able to advance its 
operating rate to a figure which 
represents a weekly production of 
steel comparable with peak peri- 
ods which followed the temporary 
setback after V-J Day. While 
some steel officials believe that the 
current scrap shortage will not 
only prevent the rate from going 


any higher, but will likely cause, 


it to decline, this opinion is not 
uniform throughout the industry. 
Many times since the first of the 
year industry predictions on the 
speed of recovery from setbacks 
in output have been too conserva— 
tive. 

“In the nonferrous field con- 
sumers of nonferrous metals are 
Bradually recognizing the fact 
that shortages of lead, tin, copper, 
zine and silver are world-wide in 
scope and likely to continue in-— 
definitely or at least until ex- 
ploration reveals significant new 
deposits. Government subsidized 
purchases abroad starting with 
the war have served to obscure 
the significant rise in world prices 
of these metals which is due only 
in part to the runaway inflation 
present in most foreign mining 
areas. 

“With chances certain that 
OPA’s life will be extended, con- 
trols over prices of iron and steel 
products should continue as long 
as the supply falls far short of 
demand. However, it is expected 
that from time to time individual 
steel products will be decontrol- 
led when supply and demand are 
in balance or when there is no 
question of a shortage. OPA has 
already taken such action on a 
few steel items, and has insisted 
that controls will be dropped on 
other products as conditions war- 
rant. On the other hand if a 
special decontrol board is set up 


under the auspices of Congress, ! 


controls may be removed more 








rapidly than if the sole power to 
make decisions rested with OPA.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on June 24 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 87.2% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
June 24, compared with 84.2% 
one week ago, 43.6% one month 
ago and 91.5% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 3.0 
points or 3.6% from the preceding 
week. The operating rate for 
the week beginning June 24 is 
equivalent to 1,536,800 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com 
pared to 1,483,900 tons one week 
ago, 768,400 tons one month ago, 
and 1,675,900 tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of latest news developments 
in the metalworking industry, on 
June 24 stated in part as follows: 

“Steel plant operations of 85% 
of capacity are now resulting in 
greater tonnage for civilian goods 
than during any previous period 
in history. 

“Despite this tremendous out- 
put, mills are not able to keep up 
with the unending flow of demand 
from manufacturers of the every- 
day items needed in all our house- 
holds, by business and industry, 
and for new construction. 

“Nearly 20,000,000 tons have 
been lost as the result of strikes 
since VJ-Day. If this steel had 
been produced, supplies of house- 
hold goods, construction steel, 
automobiles and other items now 
short would be more nearly ap- 
proaching normal. 

“While steel production is being 
increased rapidly, an early level- 
ing off is in prospect as a result 
of shortages of pig iron and scrap. 

“Coincidentally the feeling is 
growing in the trade that higher 
steel product prices as a result 
of increased costs, due to impend- 
ing coal price advances, as well as 
higher freight rates, are likely to 
be effected in the near future. 
Currently, government agencies 
are working on a program which 
would permit pig iron producers 
to advance prices. Also an in- 
crease of as much as 50 cents per 
ton is reported pending on iron 
ore. Prices on other products en- 
tering into steelmaking also are 
expected to rise, influencing the 
higher trend in steel quotation. 


“Meanwhile, with producers far 
behind on current commitments, 
scarcity of important rolled prod- 
ucts, sheets, pipe shapes, small 
carbon bars and plates in particu- 
lar, show few signs of easing. Im- 
pact of recent regulations designed 
to relieve the housing shortage 
and facilitate urgent requirements 
in other -directions has placed 
pressure on sheets seldom before 
encountered. . 


“These regulations embodied in 
Director 12 to Order M-21, apply- 
ing to third quarter, have placed 
special pressure on galvanized 
sheets because of their importance 
to home building and in somewhat 
less degree on enameling sheets 
for stoves, bathtubs and other 
household appliances. It is esti- 
mated that 20% of the total order 
book in sheet products in third 
quarter will go to meet needs of 
the housing program and agricul- 
tural equipment manufacturers, as 
outlined in Direction 12. 


“Next in importance, but well 
behind sheets is pipe, with car- 
bon bars third and light shapes 
probably next. Plates are well 
down on the list. In fact plate- 
makers expect few certified orders 
under this regulation as house- 
hold boilers and water heaters are 


not included in end-use products. 





“Except for the increase in 
average composite price of finish- 
ed steel, caused by a rise of $10 
per ton in nails, steel composite 
prices are the same as have pre- 
vailed tor several weeks. The new 
finished steel composite is $64.45, 
up 91 cents. Semifinished steel 
composite is $40.60, steelmaking 
pig iron $25.50, steelmaking scrap 
$19.17.” 


WAA to Aid 
Small Business 


Under a recently issued order 
of the War Assets Administration 
small manufacturers can procure 
a fair share of scarce plant equip- 
ment and production materials, 
according to Washington advices 
on June 18 to the “Journal of 
Commerce,” which state that the 
new order allows contractors in 
possession who waive their option 
rights to purchase directly from 
the owning agencies not more 
than 25% of the short supply of 
Government-owned equipment in 
their plants. It is added that 
“Where the contractor in posses- 
sion is a small operator, this pro- 
vision is liberalized to allow pur- 
chase by the contractor up to 
100% of the short supply items. 


“The order will provide also 
that, after priority claimants are 
taken care of, the needs of small 
companies are to be filled before 
those of larger companies.” 


Revised Special Order 24, the 
“Journal of Commerce” continues, 
states: 


“*Precedence shall be given to 
orders received from smali retail- 
ers and from wholesalers who 
serve small independent retail- 
ers.’ The new order, General Tex- 
ton said, will extend this oper- 
ating principle to capital and pro- 
ducers’ goods. 

“The House Small Business 
Committee said the order will 
eliminate ‘the special advantage 
which big contractors in posses- 
sion of surplus equipment had in 
being able to pick and choose the 
best tools and equipment in short 
supply before those items were 
declared surplus. This ad- 
versely affected smaller manu- 
facturers because the bulk of this 
equipment was stored in the 
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plants of the largest firms’. 


At the same time, Brig.-Gen. G. 
E. Texton, WAA Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Plans and Policies, 
according to the same _ sources, 
disclosed that a new certifying 
procedure for veterans is being 
developed. The “Journal of 
Commerce” advices further said: 


“The new procedure will pro- 
vide flexibility for the veteran by 
substituting a blanket certifica- 
tion good for an assortment of 
items, in place of the present cer- 
tificate which is valid only for 
industrial items. 


“Under the plan a_ veteran 
would be given a certificate to 
buy a specific amount of goods— 
no limit has been set—and he 
would be permitted to carry the 
certificate with him from site 
sale to site sale until the over-all 
amount of his certification is-at- 
tained. 

“General Texton added, how- 
ever, that ‘the most difficult prob- 
lem in the field of sales to veter- 
ans is the question of veteran 
brokerage. The Administration 
has been continuously studying 
this problem and at the moment 
has no effective solution to it... 
the best approach appears to be 
an appeal to the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the veteran.’ 

“In another step to aid veterans 
and small business purchasers, 
the WAA has arranged with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for 
the latter agency to assign a 
bonded representative at each site 
sale. According to General Tex- 
ton, the RFC representative will 
have authority to accept payment 
for surplus property and to in- 
clude the necessary transaction 
with the War Assets Administra- 
tion at the site.” 








Holds Silver Shortage 


Manufacturer of electric contact 


producers have been forced to re-process scrap. 


impedes Auto Output 


points, user of the metal, says 
Blames silver 


Senators, who are crusading for $1.29 an ounce silver. 


“Because silver is off the market, new cars may be off the high- 
ways,” John Tebben, of the H. A. Wilson Co., Newark, N. J., manufac- 


turers of ~lectrical contact points,® 


declared 
June 21. 

“That may sound like a head- 
line for a tabloid,” he added, “but 
I’ve been trying to think of some 
way to ram home a hard truth—- 
and, that’s the best I can do. Sil- 
ver is the critical material in the 
product we make. It is now unob- 
tainable. This is what that may 
mean: 

“If the automotive industry— 
which has had so many, various 
difficulties during reconversion— 
new were able to operate at full 
capacity, deliveries of the cars 
everybody wants and needs prob- 
ably would be halted in about 
three weeks by the exhaustion of 
the supply of what might be de- 
scribed as ‘little gadgets nobody 
knows’ — electric contact points. 
They make and break electric 
currents. The points are of silver. 
There are a dozen or more in 
every car. 


“A survey of the companies 
manufacturing contact points in- 
dicates that in May we were de- 
livering less than 10% of the in- 
dustrial demand—automotive, and 
many other industries. By mid- 
May we were scratching bottom 
on silver supply. We were re- 
processing scrap. We stopped mak- 
ing deliveries. 

“Our little industry is hit by a 
siiver famine, whose effects short- 
ly will be felt by many big in- 
dustries, because Senators from 
Western, silver-producing States 
again are crusading on a ‘$1.29 or 
bust’ basis. They are taking ad- 
vantage of the wartime sharp 
drop in the mining of silver 
throughout the world, and the 
consequent shortage of supply, to 
‘decree’—that’s what it really 
amounts to—that nobody shall 
have any silver for industrial use, 
now, unless it is agreed and 
enacted that silver mining inter- 
ests get $1.29 an ounce from 1948 
on. Or, until they decide to ask 
for more. That figure is three 
and one-half times the prewar 
price of the metal. 

“These so-called Silver Bloc 
Senators actually have succeeded 
for seven months in obstructing 
efforts —for which the House 
voted favorably twice—to solve 
the supply crisis by selling the 
silver-using industries some of 
the Treasury’s idle and unneeded 
silver. 

“Some of then now have indi- 
cated that they will continue to 
prevent such purchases until Con- 
gress adjourns with no action 
taken, unless they get what the 
silver-producing interests of the 
West want, legalized $1.29 silver. 
That’s brazen enough; but, they 
make no secret of it. 

“This will cost many industries 
much and it may cost a great 
many employees much more. And, 
I would say that it is a matter of 
concern for all of us, since every- 
body wants a new car and the 
lack of tiny bits of silver shortly 
may become the reason why cars 


cannot be delivered.” 


Walker to Remain on FCC 


The nomination of Paul A. 
Walker of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
for another seven-year term from 
July 1 on the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, of which he 
was an orginal member, was ap- 
proved on June 14 by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, 
while the Senate confirmed the 
nomination June 15. Mr. herecgeie 
name was sent to the Senate by 
the President on May 13. 


in a statement, issued 











Retail Prices Show Sharp 
Advance in May According 
To Fairchild Index 


Fairchild Publications’ Retail 
Price Index showed a sharper ad- 
vance between May 1 and June l 
than it has recorded for many 
months, said the report of the in- 
dex issued by Fairchild Publica- 
tions on June 18. The Price Index 
at the beginning of June stood at 
114.5 (Jan. 3, 1931—100). This 
compares with an Index of 113.7 
as of May 1 and 113.4 in June 
last year, the announcement point- 
ed out. 

Infants’ and children’s wear 
was the only main category of the 
Index which remained stable. 
Piece goods, men’s apparel, wo- 
men’s apparel and home furnish- 
ings all showed increases, said the 
announcement, which continued: 

“Gains in piece goods depart- 
ments were recorded principally 
for woolens and for cotton wash- 
goods. The latter, in particular, is 
in conformity with the rising 
trend of basic cotton fabric prices. 
Sheets also continued the ad- 
vance recorded in May, although 
blankets and comforters remained 
stable at the May level. 


“Among the women’s apparel 
items the sharpest increase was 
reported for corsets and bras- 
sieres. There was also a further 
rise in retail prices for furs and 
shoes. There was no change in 
hosiery and very little change in 
underwear. 


“The advance in men’s apparel 
was moderate. The Index -rose 
from 105.7 to 1062. Chief ad- 
vances were reported for men’s 
underwear, shirts, neckwear and 
clothing. 

“In the home furnishings de- 
partment furniture and floor cov- 
erings showed the principal in- 
creases. Radio and luggage show- 
ed only a slight gain above the 
May level. 


“Infants’ underwear was among 
the few items showing a minor 
decline during the month. This 
was offset by small increases for 
infants’ and children’s socks and 
shoes. 


“The action of the Retail Price 
Index is not surprising according 
to A. W. Zelomek, economist, un- 
der whose supervision the Index 
is prepared. Modifications of price 
control, in response to the steady 
upward pressure on prices, is be- 
ginning to show up at the retail 
level. Further gains can be ex- 
pected in the next few months re- 
gardless of the outcome of price 
centrol legislation.” 


ants Ses Graduate School 


Of Banking at ABA 


Chicago Convention 


The Chicago alumni of The 
Graduate School of Banking have 
issued an invitation to a reunion 
dinner to GSB students and 
alumni who attend the American 
Bankers Association’s convention 
at Chicago in September. Kenneth 
R. Wells of the American National 
Bank & Trust Company of Chi- 
ago has been named Chairman. of 
the affair by Franklin L. Pur- 
rington, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, who is Act- 
ing President of the Chicago 
alumni group. Plans cal! for a 
cocktail party and dinner on Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 24, a time 
which does not conflict with any 
other scheduled convention activ- 
ity. Students and alumni of The 
Graduate School of Banking who 
plan to attend the convention may 
make advance _ reservations 
through Mr. Wells, who estimates 
that from 200 to 300 GSB men 
will attend the dinner. 
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) ; : | Condition Of National Bank 
| April Factory Employment in New York State ondition ational Banks 
* A eae . 
Highest Since V-J Day The statement of condition of the National banks under the Comptroller’s call of Dec. 31, 1945 
; as : , has just been issued and is summarized below. For purposes of comparison, like details for previous 
Employment dislocations in New York State resulting from the ities enti d includi March 20, 1945, are included 
recent wave of industrial disputes were largely dissipated by mid- | ¢@JSs back to and including Marc , , ; 
April when industry continued its reconversion to peacetime pro- CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES ON MARCH 20, JUNE 30 AND DEC. 31, 1945 
duction at an accelerated pace, according to an announcement issued [In thousands of dollars] 
on June 21 by the Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance - of —___., 
of the State Department of Labor, which continued: (5-088 Danks) ts02) banks) hes vee 

“A total of 1,778,700 workers® , . Reena 
were employed in April in fac-| employment declined slowly un- ASSETS $ $ $ 
tories subject to the New York/til V-E Day when it totaled 1,-| spoons ana discounts, including overdrafts______----------_-___-------_- 10,544,996 12,389,133 13,948,049 
State Unemployment Insurance 978,600, a drop of 7.6%. From V-E]| uv. Ss. Government securities, direct obligations__________________-------- l 43,993,856 f§ 47,230,307 51,459,960 
Law. This total, representing 99% | Day to V-J Day it declined by| Obligations guaranteed by U. S. Government__-------------------------- J l 25,156 7,746 
of all manufacturing employment! about 126,900, and by October, Se ee See See ROS Sevens iE SAE EAD eee yt tt Taste 

, : - , notes and debentures______-_______ ic ackine icles Eset eiiacisivetipanpaiiovena) 372, ,422, ,656,865 
in the State, is the highest em- | October, 1945, had dropped to l,- Corporate stock, including stock of Federal Reserve banks__._-_..------~-- 144,958 141,256 145.313 
pioyment figure for any month|697,100—a decline of 20.8% Cinentomen 
since V-J Day. _ from the 1943 _ peak. From ee RE a a ae Pe 58,185,286 63,409,034 69,559,651 

Although declines from war-| October, 1945, to January, 1946,| Cash, balances with other banks, including reserve balances, and cash 
time peaks for factory employ- - te Sy YE ee ee 17,213,087 17,612,951 20,178,789 
aneent —n Mew Yeek Stat , we de = wont was eee Wo ns Bank premises owned, furniture and fixtures_________________-_---------- 511,702 503,793 495.105 

t ; , ve : workers reemployed. TOP] Real estate owned other than bank premises___.._---..____-----_------- 16,784 12,960 10,068 
been severe, dips in nationwide | of 51,200 workers in February was| Investments and other assets indirectly representing bank premises or 
figures have been much more/ due largely to the nationwide au-| other real estate-——--——_— cornet gen" a a a4 yg ot 46,384 
- ‘ . ° ustomers’ liability on acceptances outstanding_-___~ crest ae avactpaltees a saanapaniiniabing ’ , 41,943 
pronounced. ° Consequently, the tomobile, steel, and _ electrical Interest, commissions, rent and other income earned or accrued but not 
relative position of New York/ equipment strikes. When some of a eR a ee A eR eS TPE Re ATLA RC 103,925 135,460 147,946 
State manufacturing employment | these strikes were settled, March| Other assets ~--------------------------------~~---------------------- 61,967 econ 55,870 
has improved. While New York| employment rose to the mid-Jan- « age 
State industries employed about} uary level. In April, the settle- FOE BEING. rn nn nee meen nnn n wenn nen ninennewe enn ames Lestaaeesoed —_——- 90,526,756 
13% of all manufacturing work-/ ment of all major strikes in the 
ers in the nation during 1943 and | Stat led with furth pena aeeey 
1944. th t-V-J D S ti — a we Ree SOS, Demand deposits of individuals, partnerships and corporations___-_.------ 38,385,841 37,126,500 40,970,935 
> € post-vV- ay ratio rose ployment for peacetime produc- Time deposits of individuals, partnerships and corporations_______-_----- 13,444,701 14,315,450 15,960,051 
to 14%. During the first four| tion, raised employment 50,000 oss of 0. S. Government and postal savings______--__--__------- wee 7,614,668 13,210,056 14,163,153 
months of 1946 it was almost 15%. : posits of States and political subdivisions_._..__.._.._.__._..-.-------.--- 3,266,274 3,153,723 3,487,711 
ee oe or ae nage ote hee ee ee ee ovens Cl Cee ee eee ee 7,650,166 8,251,954 9.230.786 
r na ess about 82,000 above that of Octo- Other deposits (certified and cashiers’ checks, etc.)_.___-._____----__--_- . 821,563 767,854 1,430,311 
effect upon New York’s diversi-| ber, 1945. ati aS A eee ae 
fied industrial structure than “The figures for total manufac- NE Ci side ene sere nedcntwteninenitgialen Pk ee eee ee 71,183,213 76,825,537 85,242,947 
upon the war-stimulated indus-| turing employment subject to the ) 
try of other States. The report} Unemployment Insurance Law Crea ere ieectenenne entire re cerrenraerrowean Hie be restates Peggy 
- . ee Sg gy PE se a yn he cae mee tetegeisien a iaigeeiglin dete ce gay yao Aang <eateahasing 2a bany a asian ine ae teatime , , ’ , ’ , 7] 
went on, cr le” vlna to peace shown for January, 1943, through] sms payable, rediscounts and other liabilities for borrowed money___-____ 130,389 5,209 77,969 
+ gong has been a minor/ April, 1946, are based on re- snes or other Hens on bank premises and other real estate________-- 64 59 89 
problem to e important consum-| cent] compil ; 1 cceptances execute y or for account of reporting banks and outstanding 36,454 31,776 47,943 
er goods industries in the State man woe t ro ed — T . t a Interest, discount, rent and other income collected but not earned___--_-~ 26,333 26,482 31,484 
Most d » Ryet Le. ufacturing empioymen IN| Interest, taxes and other expenses accrued and unpaid__--______--__---_- 179,442 194,885 209,956 

ost pro ucer g00 sp ants easily April, 1946, is estimated at RPG EES SE ay SP ET pe rae Seer sae 218,068 238,332 269,631 
switched to turning out their for-| 1,797,700 workers, of which 99% rg I " ‘wesiiaiiie Be I 
mer products. In proportion to its | are covered by the Unemployment Total Mabilities___-___---__---__-__--------------~----------------- 71,773,963 77,322,280 85,880,019 
peacetime capacity, the State does|Insurance Iaw. The remaining a 
not have as many new plants de-/1%, or about 19,000 employees,| Ganita: stock ase ngs yan 
signed primarily for the manufac-| work in firms employing fewer| Surpass nee ene DEW) ~~~ nnn nnn 1'059'980 875.271 2'011°403 
ture of war goods as do many|than four employees. Of the 1,-| Undivided profits _---------------- "704,066 "692.146 688.986 
other States. 778.700 insured workers, 1,425,600, Reserves and retirement account for preferred stock__._______________-__- 272,320 280,946 296,509 

« r] . * er a oie Tee ee ee 

Factory employment in the/or 80%, are production wage- Cg RE CRE oe ae AS Reee Oe ee See oer 4,386,575 4,472,553 4,655,737 
State is, of course, well below the| earners. The remaining 353,100 oo —__—- — 
wartime level when more than are engaged in supervisory, office, Total liabilities and capital accounts_______ aletiidbndinin ti aaeane 76,160,538 81,794,833 90,535,756 
2,000,000 workers were employed.| maintenance and similar occupa- — ser ™ 
From the wartime peak of 2,141,-|tions in the manufacturing firms] ,. vate of capital stock: PM OBAN?” ‘ 

200 workers in September, 1943, ‘of the State.” Class A seeturved Se ee ee a 7 a ey 
i as ndiuhnshalhb-msldasediihaisentiadaiukcan 1,492,077 1,544,755 1,588,656 

Merrill L na ra a 8 Common stock ---~-_------~----------~~-~----~-~----------+---------- aig ae 2 ge ae ahah TES 

, Lynch Graduate Four From Training eal 1876444 624.411 1,650,050 

Victor Cook, partner in charge; who should get first choice. We italia hia ik ; oe oe aes eee 
of the New York branch of Mer-| finally solved the problem by let- Class a ocean sine Sis ate S608 Ot 939 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &| ting the men pick their own spots. Giese B preferred stock_..._............___...______. naa ne a te 
Beane, announced that four grad-| Most of them, naturally, wanted} = = }}}}}}}}}}©=©) See 123.738 118,627 108,553 
uates of the firm’s Investment] to return to their own communi- Total ____ pi aieiae 
Training School have been assign-| ties, but New York was the sec-| #2... © 
ed as account executives at 70| ond choice of most and the first| Pledged assets and securities loaned: 

Pine Street office. The new men| choice of four. ee ee ond guaranteed, pledged to secure 13.649.531 17. 965.085 19.229.157 
~ tong : F , ‘ . AE Di TE LOAD RAEN LOTMA TN Oy . " : ,985 9,229,1o0 
are William L. Fieldman, of Eliza- “Our school is running full Other assets pledged to secure deposits and other liabilities, includ. notes 
beth, N. J.; Joseph L. Hoguet, of blast ith l s and bills rediscounted and securities sold under repurchase agreement 365,052 351,843 353,866 
7 ‘ , ast wi two classes now in A _ une ' 
New York City; John J. Humm. of teatni Ww “ t k ssets pledged to qualify for exercise of fiduciary or corporate powers 
Sita 1 t d Elijah ’ N training. e are going to Keep and for purposes other than to secure liabilities... === tS 105,598 101,277 109,439 
: . + an lja -|it going until we have filled the ete PO ee ae 14,948 6,931 4,384 
Jones, of Durham, N. C. personnel gap caused by the de- ae aE ey. ened 

= , ae who is a grad-| pression and the war. I hope that i ee 14,135,129 18,226,036 19,696,846 
uate of the University of Penn-| we can get men from every class] gecured liabilities: anaes 4 . Se 
+ hg served as an officer with| for the New York office. It is Deposits secured by pledged assets pursuant to requirements of law____- 10,500,141 15,923,659 17,269,578 
«tees pe Baar —, before the best guarantee of improved wees teen by pledged assets, including rediscounts and repur- veces - 77.969 
ent E esc . rior tO JOIN-| customer service that I can inant Dn ne neem nnn an ee een 3,091 5,2 dats 
ing the Army he was employed by | think of.” Other liabilities secured by pledged assets___._._.____--__--__----____--- 10 7 10 
+ gg Bros., Juvenile Import Total preraee 15.928 avs 17,347,557 

0., Manila, P. I. ONY BRS. se < ctl an eae re ahs ia ce re ae a 10,623, 928,87 _17,347, 

Mr. Hoguet, who is a graduate McNutt Envoy to Manila 7 So: ai 5 

P Z posits of individuals, partnerships and corporations_________________ 7 40,970,935 
= beech ee ee Merrill President Truman announced on Deposit of U. S. Government: ae rietaate 
Sees Donte h —, wig a June 14 that Paul V. McNutt, now a loan and Series E bond accovnts--——--------------------------- 1.243.787 12,968,475 13,841,894 
y, “ e took part in e c Paste: ! rae tortie elt nenint ie hannensin mninintedsiathnweaulintnin eae 287,973 258,145 243, 
invasion of Iwo Jima and the High Commissioner to the Philip Deposits of States and political subdivisions eA A 2,987 237 2,858,679 3,182,679 
earlv ti t J ; pines, would be the first American Deposits of banks in the United States (including private banks and 
ly occupation of Japan. Prior| Ambassador there after the Is- American branches of foreign banks)_______- Cae Ty SPIES TT SS 2 ee 7 7 2 8,586,132 
7,115,525 7,669,129 
to joining the Navy he was em- lands become a Republic July 4 Deposits of banks in foreign countries (including balances of foreign 
ployed by International Mercan- “ e 4 : : branches of other American banks, but excluding amounts due to own * 
tile Marine Co The nomination was sent to the foreign branches) ______ * REIL IRR BL) BR 2 NG ba Rr ale 494,454 544.899 603,325 
M . : Senate by the President on June Certified and cashiers’ checks (including* dividend checks), letters of 
r. Humm, who is a graduate 18 and confirmed by that body on credit and travelers’ checks sold for cash and amounts due to Federal 
of the Unversity of Dayton, June 20. Mr. Truman has also as Reserve banks (transit account) -------___--__--___-____ 821,563 767,854 1,430,311 
served for five years as an Army |<; ; : . a ee Ser tas 
officer in the Asiatic-Pacific The- signed Mr. McNutt to represent I, a a i 57,336,380 62,093,681 68,858,312 
atre before enrolling in the school eg Esey veseer thy et BE as — 
Mr. J ‘| monies, releasing Secretary of the Deposits of individuals, partnerships and corporations— 
r. Jones, a graduate of Elon : 
Interior J. A. Krug who had been Savings deposits -_.._.______- — ne ukesinnsniadeienian 13,731,807 
College, also holds a Masters De- previously named for the position Certificates of deposit__......_.____ ‘i Teen, ; tae "367.025 
gree from Duke University. He d will po aaeee Deposits accumulated for payment uf personal loans- 7 a 13,444,701 27,047 15,960,051 
Was a naval intelligence officer an wu now be able to remain in Christmas savings and similar accuunts . ; 100.174 
for five years before entering the the United States where the Presi- Open accounts -----------------....... -- he 89,397 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


State Dean Acheson, when this 
does not seem to be either the 
disposition of Mr. Truman or of 
Secretary Byrnes. Braden’s State 
Department adviser is a man who 


served in the Spanish Loyalist 
forces. 
Several months ago, Byrnes 


brought up his South Carolina 
law partner to be Chief of Per- 
sonnel in the Department. Jimmy 


thought and hoped this close 
friend could loyally straighten 
things out. Manifestly, he is over 
his depth. 


Members of Congress, of his 
own party, have been impatiently 
pressing Jimmy to clean the De- 
partment out. Up to his neck in 
European affairs on the one hand, 
and being reluctant to start any 
public commotion just now as the 
elections approach, he has pleaded 
that he was handicapped because 
of the Civil Service status of the 
suspects. It was one thing, he has 
complained, to suspect a man of 
being a Commy or a fellow trav- 
eler, and another to be able to 
make a case Sufficient to the Civil 
Service Commission. This is the 
relief the Senate has sought to 
give him, and it is assumed that 
the House will follow suite. 


Even then it remains to be seen 
what Jimmy can, or is disposed 
to do. 

There is no suggestion intended 
that Jimmy has any sympathy for 
these people. He hates to have a 
sensation in his Department. 

You get the very definite im- 
pression, in fact, that Truman and 
practically all of his ton-flight ad- 
visers would like nothing better 
than to kick all of the fellow 
travelers, not to mention the 
Communists, out of the Washing- 
ton Government. With the ex- 
ception of Wallace, Truman has 
replaced the Roosevelt fellow 
travelers in the Cabinet with his 
own selections. On the top level 





in the Executive Branch and in 
Congress, the middle-of-the-road 
Democrats are now unquestion- 
ably in the saddle. 

But throughout the Government 
in the lower levels, in subordinate 
key positions, the bright young 
men of the Roosevelt school are 
still running rampant. Some of 
them are leaving, figuring that 
their careers have reached a peak. 
But most are still hanging on and 
fight. ng a vigorous rear-guard ac- 
tion, scuttling, circumventing and 
defying their chiefs. 

Truman and advisers like 
Byrnes are loathe to take any 
drastic action because this crowd 
is part and parcel of the CIO. 
They work closely with this or- 
ganization, which maintains a 
staff of smart intriguers and 
propagandists here. Bob Hanne- 
gan is vehemently opposed to any 
action against them because it 
will antagonize the CIO and Bob 
believies, undoubtedly | rightly, 
that the alliance between the CIO 
and the Democrats is essential to 


success this November, and in 
48 


But there is the vressure from 
Congress that something be done, 
countered by Byrnes and even 
Tom Clark that nothing can be 
done “at this time.” The move 
by the Senate is to force some- 
thing being done “at this time.” 


It is no secret around here that 
the pro-Russia school was seek- 
ing to impose the Soviet-inspired 
advisory commission over Mac- 
Arthur in the administration of 
Japan and that Truman’s military 
advisers had to move in forcibly. 
Just now the pro-Russia school in 
the State Department is under the 
heat of public opinion insofar as 
Russia is concerned, but in col- 
lateral matters such as_ being 
hard-boiled towards Franco and 
Peron, the school is still quite 
active. 





May Construction Contrs. 
‘Attain New Peacetime High 


F. W. Dodge Corporation re- 
ported on June 21 that construc- 
tion contracts awarded in the 37 
States east of the Rocky Mountains 
attained an all-time peacetime 
high in May. The total of all con- 
tracts was $952,418,000, which was 
exceeded only once before during 
the wartime peak of June 1942, 
when contracts totaled $1,190,- 
264,000. The previous highest 
peacetime volume was $667,097,- 
000, reported in May 1928. 


Total volume of floor area in- 
volved in last month’s contracts 
Was 121,224,000 square feet, com- 
pared with 95,156,000 during May 
1928, thus reflecting not only the 
dollar volume gain but also the 
physical volume gain over the last 
peacetime peak month. 


Sharp gains over the previous 
month, and substantial gains over 
the volume of the corresponding 
month of last year were reported 
in non-residential, residential and 
heavy engineering construction. 


Residential construction con- 
tracts totaled $463,600,000 during 
the month, compared with $370,- 
590,000 in April and $47,206,000 in 
May of last year. The total num- 
ber of residential units to be pro- 
vided in last month’s contracts 
Was 66,489, exclusive of dwelling 
accommodations in hotels and 
dormitories. This volume is more 
than double the number of units 
called for in contracts let during 
the first five months of last year. 


Publicly-owned residential con- 
struction accounted for 3% of the 
dollar volume of May contracts, 
the remainder being classified as 
privately-owned construction. 

The total volume of all con- 
tracts during the first five months 


Of 1946 was $3,129,822,000 com- 





pared with $2.533,461,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1942 
and $2,794.401,000 during the first 
five months of 1928. 


Thomas S. Holden, President of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, in re- 
leasing the May sstatistics, ex- 
pressed the opinion that last 
month’s contract record “presum- 
ably reflects greater optimism 
with respect to improvement in 
materials supply than conditions 
actually warrant.” 

In view of recent directives of 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration regarding non-residential 
construction, Mr. Holden said that 
“it would not be surprising to see 
4 reduction in contract letting 
during the next several months. A 
reduction, if it does take place,” 
he declared, ‘should be viewed as 
a3 wholesome market corrective 
rather than as an occasion for 
alarm.” 





Sweden Said to Give Russia 
$250 Million Credit 


A report issuing from Stock- 
holm states that Sweden has 
agreed to extend to the Soviet 


Union a credit of $250,000,000 
over a period of five years, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press 
dispatch. The same source, which 
is not named, reports that trade 
discussions recently took place 
at Moscow resulting in a _ pact 
for the exchange of $25,000,- 
000 worth of goods a year in both 
directions in addition to the credit. 
The agreement is one of the most 
comprehensive ever entered into 
by Sweden. It is added that: 

“The negotiations in Moscow 
covered possible compensation for 
the estimated $25,000,000 frozen 
Swedish assets in Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania—all absorbed by 
Russia.” 





Ins. Head Endorses 
Nat’! Health Plan 


Although declaring that such a 
project would put his company 
out of business, Alfred B, Lewis, 
President of the Union Casualty 
Company of New York told the 
Senate Labor Committee on June 
18 that he was in favor of national 
health insurance, Associated Press 
Washington advices stated. “I am 
in favor of it,” he said, “because 
I am impressed by the great need 
fcr this form of social security 
and by the prospects of continued 
and embittered industrial strife 
if this bill is not passed.” 

His reference was to a bill the 
committee is considering which 
is sponsored by Senators Wagner 
(D.-N. Y.) and Murray (D-Mont.) 
under which would be established 
a system of Government-paid 
medical and hospital services for 
the majority of the American 
people. The plan would, be to 
finance it through a payroll tax 
similar to the present social se- 
curity levies. Mr. Lewis, stating 
that his company’s business is de- 
voted exclusively to writing 
group health and accident insur- 
ance for unions, recalled the de- 
mand of John L, Lewis for a 
heaith and welfare fund for the 
United Mine Workers. 


“If this bill had been on the 
statute books,” Mr. Lewis told the 
committee, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, ‘‘that particular bone 
of contention would not have 
existed. No doubt there would 
have been a strike nonetheless. 
But the negotiations on the mat- 
ter of pay and other working con- 
ditions would not have been 
stalled as they were, and the 
strike certainly would have lasted 
only a short time.” 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended June 15, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 411 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 10.0% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing June 15, 1946. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 16.8% below’ production. 
Unfilled order files of the report- 
ing mills amounted to 83% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
lent to 29 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
ecuivalent to 33 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 5.3%; or- 
ders by 3.9%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 





16.4% above; shipments were 
12.5% above; orders were 4.9% 
above. 





ee 


Wallace to Go to Mexico 


Secretary of Commerce, Henry 
Wallace, said on June 21, that he 
had accepted the invitation of 
General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
President of Mexico, to visit Mex- 
ico and attend the reading of the 
Presidential Annual Report on the 
State of the Mexican Union on 
Sept. 1, next. This is President 
Avila Camacho’s last report to 
Congress. Secretary Wallace re- 
calling that he was designated by 
the late President Roosevelt as a 
special ambassador _ to attend 
President Avila Camacho’s inau- 
guration in December, 1940, said: 


“At that time I came to have a 
warm personal affection and a 
great admiration for President 
Avila Camacho’s sterling quali- 
ties. For a long time I have want- 
ed to revisit Mexico and see 
President Avila Camacho again. I 
am very glad to be able to accept 
his invitation to the September 
function.” 


Mr. Wallace expects to spend 
about a week in Mexico. 








Peace Rests on Liberties, Truman Declares 


The safety of individual liberties everywhere in the world is a 
prerequisite of genuine peace, President Truman declared June 14 
in an address on the White House lawn after pinning the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor on five war heroes. Recipients of the decora- 
tion were Marine Lieutenant John H. Leims of Chicago; Technical 
Sergeant Beauford T. Anderson of Soldiers Grove, Wisconsin; Tech= 


nical Sergeant John Meagher o.® 


Jersey City; Sergeant Alejandro 
R. Ruiz of Barstow, Texas, and 
Private First Class Dirk J. Vlug 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. The 
text of the President’s remarks 
was reported in Associated Press 
Washington advices of June 14 
as follows: 


“It is always a pleasure to me 
on an occasion of this kind to be 
the President of the United States. 
It is one of the things that is 
really a pleasure to him. He 
doesn’t have very many others. 

“The greatest thing that can 
come to a man is to get the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. I think 
General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Nimitz, and everybody here, will 
agree with me in that statement. 


“These young men have made a 
contribution to this great nation 
that is unequaled by any contribu- 
tion any other man can make. 
They have shown that a peace- 
loving nation, when it is pushed 
to the point of resistance, can 
fight and defeat any dictator that 
ever walked. 

“We are now fighting for peace. 
I want these young men to go 
back to their communities and do 
for peace just what they were 
willing and able to do to win a 
war for peace and prosperity. 

“All these young men who have 
returned from the fighting are the 
welfare and interest of the coun- 
try. They now must display the 
same ideals, the same bravery, the 
same sacrifice which they have 
made to win the greatest war in 
the history of the world. 


“The war is only half won. We 
haven’t won it until we have won 
a peace which makes the indi- 
vidual safe in his liberties the 
world over. We are going to win 
that peace, and the reason we are 
going to win that peace is because 
the vast majority of our young 
men and young women are made 
up of the same material as these 
young men on whom I have 
pinned these medals. 


“Thank you very much.” 








Return Azores Airport 


The return to Portugal by the 
United States of the former’s stra- 
tegic wartime airport in the 
Azores was made known in Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington on June 4, which noted, 
however, that the United States is 
retaining transit use of the airport 
for 18 months. Indicating that 
this was announced by Secretary 
of State Byrnes the Associated 
Press June 4 added: 

His statement said the 18 
months’ use provision was made 
because of the maintenance of 
lines of communication with 
American occupation forces in 
Germany and Japan. 

The British Government an- 
nounced last night that it was re- 
turning its Azores base to Por- 
tugal with an 18 months’ transit 
right. 

Reports have long been current 
that the United States and Brit- 
ain have been seeking peacetime 
air bases in the Azores. Mr. 
Byrnes denied these reports today, 
in a news conference. 

Mr. Byrnes’ announcement said: 

“Under a wartime agreement 
made with the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment on Nov. 20, 1944, the 
United States and Portugal con- 
structed at Santa Maria Island in 
the Azores a modern and com- 
plete airport which played an im- 
portant role during World War Il. 

“With the expiration of this 
wartime agreement the airport 
has been returned to the Portu- 
guese Government for conversion 
to peacetime uses. 

“Meanwhile, however, the 
United States will be permitted 








the continued transit use of air- 
ports in the Azores for 18 months 
to maintain lines of communica- 
tion with its occupation forces in 
Germany and Japan.” 


Mr. Byrnes told reporters he be- 
lieves the American investment 
in the Azores base was about 
$10,000,000. 


Secretary Byrnes covered these 
other points at his news confer- 
ence: 


1. He still hopes that the four 
occupying Powers in Germany 
will make an investigation of 
German demobilization as was 
proposed at the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Paris. 


2. The United States is making 
available 60,000 tons of coal to 
France for June from American 
military reserves in Germany. 
This is to help make up a deficit 
in French coal supplies. (This 
had previously been announced 
by the British as part of a gen- 
eral scheme to bolster French 
coal supplies.) 


3. The United States has sub- 


mitted proposals to Britain, 
France and Russia for a peace 
treaty for Austria in the form 
of a draft treaty. Mr. Byrnes 


would not disclose details. 


4. Mr. Byrnes has no informa- 
tion to show that Britain intends 
to drop its requirements for dis- 
arming of belligerent factions in 
Palestine prior to admittance of 
100,000 Jews proposed by an 
Anglo-American Palestine Com- 
mission. 


May Freight Traffic Off 


The volume of freight traffic, 
handled by Class I railroads in 
May, 1946, measured in ton-miles 
of revenue freight, amounted ta 
38 billion ton-miles, according to 
a preliminary estimate based on 
reports received from the rail- 
roads by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. The decrease un- 
der May, 1945, was about 40.8%. 

Revenue ton-miles of service 
performed by Class I railroads in 
the first five months cf 1946 was 
approximately 27 ‘er 1945, 
and 28% less than the eovrespond- 
ing period two year: 

The following ta 





»narizes 


revenue ton-miles * he first 
five months of 1944 ond 1945 
(000 omitted): 
1946 ¢ % Chge. 
Ist 3 mos... 145,696,827 1’ 02 —17.5 
Mo. of Apr. *37,000,000 61, 6,982 —39.3 
Mo. of May 138,000,000 6 52 —40.8 
Tot. 5 mos. 220,700,000 302..2.,436 —27.0 
*Revised estimate. +Preliinary esti- 


mate. 





Taylor Remains at Vatican 
Until Mission Ended 

Denying that he had ever con- 
sented to the “recall” of Myron C, 
Taylor, his personal representa- 
tive at the Vatica», President 
Truman on June 14 told his news 
conference, according to special 
advices from Washi:.gton to the 
New York “Times,” that it was 
his intention to have Mr. Taylor 
continue in the special post as- 
signed to him untii his mission 
had been completed. This mis- 
sion the President defined as aid=- 
ing in re-establishing world peace, 
stating that he had sent Mr. Tay- 
lor to Rome to help in making the 
peace, just as President Roose- 
velt had sent him to aid in keep- 
ing peace. The subject came up 
for discussion at the news con- 
ference after a group of Pro- 
testant churchmen, calling at the 
White House, had protested the 
present arrangement, a -reference 
to which appeared in our issue of 
June 20, page 3394. 
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A Management Program 


(Continued from first page) 
Professionat Wumens cCiubs, 
warned that labor strife and its 


attendant problems will be this. 


country’s chief concern for the 
next twenty-five years. 
American management, united 


as never before on a program for 
industrial peace, is asking for a 
program of much needed legisla— 
tion to correct the balance and es-— 
tablish conditions necesary to 
make collective bargaining work. 
But we can ill afford to wait 25 
years for the achievement of a 
sound national labor policy and 
much needed improvement in the 
relationship between labor and 
management in this country. 

While management as well as 
many impartial observers are 
firmly convinced that the inequal- 
ities between labor and manage- 
ment under the law are largely 
responsible for the situation in 
which the nation now finds it— 
self, and while corrective legisla- 
tion is badly needed, the great 
majority of employers do not be-— 
lieve that legislation of itself is 
an all-inclusive and permanent 
solution of the problem of indus- 
trial relations. 

We are apt to be misled by the 
headlines and by the more dra-— 
matic character of news regard- 
ing strikes, plant seizures, and 
heated debates in Congress. These 
do not const.tute the fabric of in- 
dustrial relations. The truth of 
the matter is that these events are 
only the surface manifestations, 
and that real labor-management 
relations consist of the day-to-day 
contact between employees and 
members of the management who 
carry on the processes of produc— 
tion in the shops and factories of 
the nation. 


Industrial relations are, in the 
last analysis, personal relations. 
They consist of, and are influ-— 
enced by, the relationship be-— 
tween the worker and his im-— 
mediate superior, by the charac— 
ter of dealings between the fore— 
man and the shop steward, by the 
day-to-day relations between a 
superintedent and his employees, 
and by the thoughts, attitudes, 
and extent of cooperation exist- 
ing between the workers of a 


the knowledge that a worker’s 
attitude toward his company and 
his business is more effectively 
determined and influenced by 
what the management does and 
the character of the treatment ac-— 
corded him, than by public pro- 
nouncements of the chief execu-— 
tive. 


1 believe it must be recognized 
in all fairness that the great ma-— 
jority of employers are sincere in 
'their intentions to deal fairly 
| with their employees, and to es- 
tablish such policies as will earn 
the employees’ respect and will 
call forth maximum, voluntary 
cooperation of the workers. All 
too often, however, these good 
intentions at the top are not 
translated into action in the shop. 
This is the inevitable result of 
failure to provide clearly defined 
policies and an effective person-— 
nel administration to assure that 
they are carried out. 


| 





Labor-Management Relations 


Where employees have clearly 
indicated their desire to bargain 
collectively and have exercised 
their right to select a bargaining 
agent, I believe that the vast ma-— 
jority of employers are making 
honest and sincere efforts to 
make the union-management re- 
lationship successful and _ to 
make collective bargaining work. 
It is simply good business, once 
the bargaining relationship has 
been entered into, for the man- 
agement to put forth every pos— 
sible effort to make it successful 
and to develop a relationship con-— 
ducive to good will and friendly 
cooperation. 


After all, an employer in 
business to produce and _ sell 
goods at a profit—not to engage 
in a long and running fight 
against the union. While some 
members of the management 
group may have been prejudiced 


is 


or Federal mediators or concili- 
ators, but only after they have 
made a conscientious effort to 
reach agreement by direct nego- 
tiation. 

If both direct negotiation and 
conciliation have been conscien-— 
tiously followed without reaching 
agreement, both parties should 
give careful consideration to the 
possibility of settling their dispute 
by submitting unresolved issues 
for final decision by voluntary 
arbitration. If arbitration is vol- 
untarily undertaken, it is likely to 
be more successful if the parties 
first agree on the precise issues 
to be submitted to arbitration, 
and the factors or _ principles 
which are to govern the arbitra- 
tor in considering these issues. 

It is an element of good faith 
negotiations that after all other 
efforts to arrive at agreement 
have failed, the party which finds 
it necessary to resort to strike or 
lockout should give the other 
party adequate notice of its in- 
tentions. 


Even strike or lockout need not 
terminate a sound relationship 
between management and em- 
ployees. It is quite probable that 
the same management and the 
same employees will continue in 
a cooperative relationship after 
the strike or lockout has been 
settled. In the heat of a work 
stoppage, the parties should bear 
in mind that they should do 
nothing which would injure their 
subsequent relationship or the 
success of the business. The is— 
suance of heated, unrestrained 
public statements by either side 
is likely to be an obstacle both in 
the settlement of the work stop— 
page and in the subsequent re- 
lationship between the parties. 

In negotiating their agreement, 
it is to the interest of both parties 
to provide an effective grievance 
procedure for the settlement of 
complaints that are bound to 
arise wherever men work to- 
gether. Disputes concerning the 
interpretation or application of 





against organized labor (and the 
organizing tactics of some unions 
encourage such prejudices), it is 
to the employer’s advantage to 
make sure that, as a matter of; 
good business, all members of 
management accept sound collec-— 
tive bargaining as a company 
policy and learn to utilize it as 





company and the heads of the 
business. It is such contacts as 
these that make up the grass roots 
of industrial relations, and the 
factor influencing these human re- | 
lationships of individuals jointly 
engaged in the production proces— 
ses at the plant level largely de- 
termine the state of relationships 
between management and labor 
throughout the nation. 


Importance of Good Employee 
Relations 


It is the imvortance of improv-— 


ing those relationships that I wish | 


to discuss tonight, and to talk for 
a little while about some of the 


lations and increasing production. 


an aid in improving employee re-— 


Negotiating Collective Bargaining 
Agreements 


The negotiation and adminis— 





‘tration of a collective bargaining 


agreement is but a part, even, 


the terms of an agreement should 
be settled by voluntary arbitra— 
tion, where necessary, rather than 
resort to strike or lockout. The 
grievance procedure should be 
designed to settle complaints 
promptly and satisfactorily, and 
the various steps of the grievance 
procedure should be set forth 
clearly, appeal procedures pro- 
vided, and time limits set. 

Every contract should provide 
for adequate negotiation period 
for renewal. 

Management should give all 
possible aid and support to re- 


though a very important part, of |sponsible union officials, and by 
the larger field of employee re—| careful training and _ assistance, 


lations. 


bargaining agreement requires on 
the part of both parties a sense 
of responsibility, good will, and 
a determination to make it work. 
Collective bargaining should be 





things employers are doing to im-— 
prove industrial relations at the 
very foundation. 


For the employer cannot wait 
until badly needed legislation is 
forthcoming, nor until the evolu-— 
tion of a national labor policy 
which in his ovinion is essential to 
effective collective bargaining. 
These things take time, and in the 
meantime he and his workers 
must get on with the job of pro-— 
duction. It is because of the wide— 
spread recognition among em-— 
ployers of the paramount im-— 
portance of human _ relations 
within the plant and the day-—to-— 
day contacts on the job that man-— 
agements have, in large measure, 
accepted the problems of rela— 
tions with their employees as a 
major executive responsibility, 
have turned their attention to (1) 
the formulation of sound policies, 
and (2) the establishment of 
proper organization and adequate 
means for their effective admin-— 
istration. 

This concentration upon the im- 
portance of sound personnel ad- 
ministration has been speeded by 


undertaken promptly and in good 
|faith, and should follow orderly 
/and peaceful procedures. Neither 
side should delay the commence— 
ment of contract negotiations 
| looking toward a signed agree— 
ment for a defined period of time. 
To begin with, each party 
should present to the other a gen— 
eral statement of its position, and 
the parties should then explore 
them jointly. Collective bargain-— 
,ing is a two-way street, and both 
‘parties bear a great deal of re— 
_sponsibility for negotiating ac- 
, tively and in good faith. Areas of 
agreement should be carefully 
sought. When agreement is 
reached, the parties should care— 
fully define the scope and terms 
of the agreement, in order to 
avoid possibilities of subsequent 
misunderstanding. 

It is the essence of good nego-— 
tiations that both parties should 
avoid threats or actions which in-— 
terfere with normal operations 
while negotiations are proceeding 
in good faith. 

If the parties find themselves 
unable to reach agreement, they 





should seek the services of State 


insure that all levels of the shop 


The negotiation of a collective! N@Magement in their daily con- 


|tacts with employees and union 
| representatives promote good 
| will and friendly relationships. In 
a small company such a policy 
is relatively easy to carry out, 
because of the ease of personal 
contact and communication be-— 
tween the management and em- 
ployees. In a larger company, 
however, the successful adminis- 
tration of such a program calls 
for the same level of sound or-— 
ganization and administration as is 
required in other phases of the 
business. 


Recognition of the importance 
of labor relations was well stated 
by Mr. Herman W. Steinkraus, 
President of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, in a _ recent speech 
when he said: 

“First and foremost, it is im— 
portant that management, the 
top management, make its labor 
relations the first item on its 
program. Some of the difficul— 
ties we have today is because 
for too many years this has 
been delegated to someone 
down the line as a more or less 
unpleasant task, instead of the 
most important single task be— 
fore management. Human re- 
lations are the most important 
problem in a company. You 
can have all the bricks and 
mortar and machinery § yoi 








want, but if your human rela- 
tions are wrong, you haven't 
goth much of a business. And 
management has too long dele- 
gated this job to someone else, 
and simply has got to put much 
more time and much more 
heart into that part of the job. 
I believe it is true that man-— 
agement will get the kind of 
leadership in its union that is 
required to handle the man- 
agement. If the management 1s 
tough, it is apt to have a pretty 
tough union. If the management 
is fair, it will gradually win for 
itself a fair and square union 
leadership to work with.” 


Organizing for Good Employee 
Relations 

I think it is a fair statement to 
make that today, as never before, 
American companies, large and 
small, are better equipped for 
sound personnel administration 
than they have ever been before. 
Regardless of whether there is 
collective bargaining or _ not, 
sound personnel administration is 
the key to satisfactory employee 
relations. Where a management 
has entered .into collective bar- 
gaining’ relations, I believe 
that sound personnel admin- 
istration is even more important, 
because without it no collective 
bargaining agreement can be ef- 
fectively administered. 

The National Association of 

Manufacturers is committed to 
the principle that efficient pro- 
duction is directly related to em-— 
ployee satisfaction on the job, and 
has been so impressed with the 
importance of improving the ad- 
ministration of personnel matters 
at the plant level that it has re— 
cently prepared what might be 
called a score card to assist man-— 
agement in appraising its policies 
and in adopting techniques which 
have proved effective on the basis 
of wide experience. This docu-— 
ment, known as “Human Rela-— 
tions and Efficient Production,” 
presents a complete picture of the 
policies and techniques’ which 
will be found in the better or-— 
ganized departments of personnel 
throughout American industry, 
and indicates the importance 
which management today is at- 
taching to this phase of their ex-— 
ecutive responsibilities. 
I should like to dwell for a few 
minutes on the functions and 
character of the modern person- 
nel department. This department 
in most companies is referred to 
either as the Industrial Relations 
Department or the Personnel De-— 
partment, and is headed by a Di- 
rector or Personnel Manager who 
reports directly to the chief ex— 
ecutive of the company. It is the 
department that is charged with 
the responsibility of assisting the 
management to carry out all of 
the management’s policies and 
obligations with respect to their 
employees, including employ-— 
ment, induction, training, promo- 
tion, transfer, safety, wage and 
salary administration, all the 
various phases of relations with 
the union and the obligations of 
the collective bargaining agree— 
ment, various benefits and serv-— 
ices, and other matters having to 
do directly with the relationship 
between the management and its 
employees. 

The Personnel Director usually 
acts in a staff and advisory ca~ 
pacity, the responsibility for get- 
ting things done remaining with 
the various levels of line manage— 
ment. In a sense, the Personnel 
Director and his staff are there to 
assist all members of management, 
from the President of the com— 
pany down to shop supervisor, to 
discharge their responsibilities in 
accordance with the policies of 
the company and in accordance 
with the “pirit of the provisions of 

cetive bargaining agree- 
wherever there is one. 
During the early years of the 
ablishment of the Personnel 
2partments in industry, there 

/as_ considerable suspicion and 
conflict between this department 
and the management. As its func. 





—__ 
tions and _ responsibilities 
been clarified, and as pe 
men have gained more experiene 
operating as directors and assist 
ants rather than bosses, coordina. 
tion between the line and statf 
departments, particulrly in mat. 
ters of labor relations, has shown 
a steady improvement. Recog 
nizing the paramount importance 
of this phase of the businesg 
there is a _ growing tendency 
among companies to select their 
industrial relations and Personne] 
men from among the most suc. 
cessful and best qualified of their 
manufacturing and sales execy. 
tives. This has made for greater 
understanding on the part of the 
staff departments and a greater 
understanding and confidence be. 
tween shop supervision and the 
personne! staff. 

The growth in number and 
effectiveness of modern person. 
nel organizations throughout jn. 
dustry is one of the most hope. 
ful promises for a better era of in. 
dustrial relations; and regardless 
of future developments in the 
field of national legislation or of 
industry-wide bargaining, the 
Personnel Manager and his staff 
will play a larger and larger role 
in the steady improvement of the 
employee —-management relations 
throughout industry in this coun- 
try. 

The obstacles and _ handicaps 
which admittedly exist are 
enough to discourage the most 
optimistic employer and drive 
him to despair. In spite of these 
obstacles, American management 
is actively engaged in a long: 
range, constructive program look- 
ing toward continual improve- 
ment in employee-management 
relationships. This is a two-fold 
program, directed toward (1) 
improvement in the process of 
making and administering collec- 
tive bargaining agreements to 
which I have previously referred, 
and (2) the organization and im- 
provement of methods of person- 
nel administration as a function 
of management in order to im- 
prove employee relations by act 
and deed. 

In both aspects of this program, 
management can rely upon the 
alert and effective assistance of 
many national, state, and _ local 
associations. I represent one such 
association. Affiliated with the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers are hundreds of industry 
associations, state manufacturers 
associations, and local industrial 
relations groups, many of which 
are ably staffed to assist industry 
in its relations with employees 
and with organized labor. 


have 
rsonne} 


General Considerations for Em- 
ployers, Workers, and the Public 

Looking ahead at the task of 
improving industrial relations 
this country, I think we all need 
to do some honest soul searching 
and admit that all too often em- 
ployers, labor leaders, and repre- 
sentatives of the public have per- 
sonalized our views and opinions 
and have let prejudice and ill 
temper enter into a discussion of 
these problems. There has been 
too much name calling, and at- 
tempts have been made to fasten 
class labels on our opponents. Em- 
ployers have been guilty of tak- 
ing the organization of their em- 
ployees as a personal affront or 4 
rebuke; and, by the same token, 
criticism the conduct or actions 
of unions has been branded 345 
anti-labor. ; 

Progress in labor relations 
the days that lie ahead will take 
all the patience, statesmansh'P, 
tolerance, and skill which those of 
us in labor, management, or £0V- 
ernment can muster. In this te 
spect, we all have a stake and 4 
contribution to make to this !™- 
portant field. And in this co” 
nection, I should like to suggest 
three principles to which W® 
might all give earnest and serious 
consideration: 

1. Think of and deal with peo 
ple as individuals, not in the mass 
—Any philosophy of labor re!?- 





tions worthy of the name must Y 
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based on the principle of the 


people doing their difficult job | basic, 


worth of the individual, whether | day after day against the handi 


as a worker or as a member of|caps of selfishness and ignorance, | 


the union. The individual has/| that it is a pity they must share 
certain rights, and the company’s | the odium that comes when ‘a few 
labor policy, as well as the union’s | too powerful go too far.” 


constitution, must be judged in 


3. Let us renew our faith in the | 


| 


the iight of the extent to which it | democratic process as a solut'on| 
safeguards the rights of the in—| to our problems—lIt is extremely 
dividual and promotes the indi-| regrettable that so much of our 


vidual’s welfare and long-range) industrial 


scene is marked by 


economic interests. We must have| force, intimidation, and coercion 


in mind constantly that the boss 


| 


and a violation of the basic 


iis a human being, the shop stew-—| rights of the individual. Regard 

ard is a human being, and, the | less of blame for this situation, | 
anion president is a human being.| its very existence is a denial of 
In particular, employers should | the democratic process, and is one | 


bear in mind that their systems of 
personnel administration should 


be set up to deal with employees | 


in all the various transactions as 


individuals, and that the way the | 
individual is treated determines, | 


in large measure. his opinions of 
the company and his will to co- 
operate. This is true both with re— 
spect to the company as well as 
the union. 

During the war an officer of an 
international union visited the 
plant where I was working, and 
addressing a meeting of the local 
lodge, stressed the fact that the 
Jocal union was not giving suffi- 
cient attention to selling itself to 
the individual workers, and that 
as a result of some of its practices 
it was making enemies for organ- 
ized labor rather than friends. It 
took long years and bitter experi-— 
ence for the employer to learn 
that he, too, must give a lot of 
attention to selling himself to his 
employees. 


2. Do not impugn or question 
the sincerity of the other fellow’s 
motives—After all, there is no 
basic disagreement between us as 
to what we should like out of life. 
All of us want increased produc-— 
tion, a better standard of living, 
and higher levels of security. We 
may honestly differ how we can 
best achieve these goals. An em 
ployer may be mistaken in some 
of his policies and the union 
may be tempted to feel he is anti- 
labor, but confidence and good- 
will are not advanced by ques-— 
tioning the employer’s sincerity. 
The same thing is true with em-— 
ployees and their leaders. Regard 
less of the questions which may 
arise in our hearts, we must force 
ourselves to deal with one an-— 
other on the assumption that we 
are all honest and that our mo 
tives are sincere. 

An insight into the value of 
such an assumption may be gath 
ered from Walter Lippmann’s 
tribute to Dwight W. Morrow 
when Mr. Morrow died. 

“He knew quite as well as the 
most sophisticated among us how 
often men, when left to their own 
devices will deceive themselves 
and others. Nevertheless, he pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that 
they intended to be honest, and 
by the very force of the assump 
tion made them justify him. That 
was, I believe, the inner secret of 
his marvelous successes as a ne 
gotiator. By divesting himself of 
all weapons but those which 
could promote understanding, his 
adversary had either to disarm 
too or feel wretchedly uncom- 
fortable at having to be a delib-— 
erate villain. .. .” 

In this respect I was very much 
impressed by the following state— 
ment made by Thomas L. Stokes 
in his column in the New York 
“World-Telegram” for Saturday, 
June 1: 

“The American labor move- 
ment is filled with so many earn— 
est, sincere people doing their 
difficult job day after day against 
the handicaps of selfishness and 
ignorance, that it is a pity they 
must share the odium that comes 
pin a few too powerful go too 

ar.”’ 

I believe sincerely that this 
this same statement could be 
made, inserting instead of the 
words, “American labor move- 
ment,’ the phrase, “American 
management,” so that it would 
read: 

“American management is filled 
With so many earnest, sincere 





which, unless checked, is fraught 


only if the processes of democ 
racy are permitted to work. We 
must have confidence in the good 


run at a fair and just solution of | 


our problems. 

Our greatest leaders in both 
industry and labor have _ been 
firm believers in voluntarism, the 
rights of the individual, and the 


long-range justice of the 
mass of the people. 

I can do no better than to quote 
from the wisdom of Samuel 
Gompers, the words inscribed on 
'his statue in Washington: 

“So long as we have held fast 
to voluntary principles and have 
been actuated and inspired by 


| the spirit of service, we have sus 


tained our forward progress and 
we have made our labor move 
ment something to be respected 
and accorded a place in the 
councils of our republic. Where 
we have blundered into trying to 
force a policy or a decision, even 


,though wise and right, we have 
with grave consequence to the| 
American way of life. The will of | 
the American people can prevail | 


impeded, if not interrupted, the 
realization of our own aims.” 
The way must be clear for the 
process of democracy to work in 
the labor-management relation— 


|ships. Once this is done, I am con-— 
judgment and common sense of | 


the people to arrive in the long | 





fident that there is enough state— 
manship, common sense, and un- 
derstanding in both industry and 
labor to work out practical so- 
lutions to minimize _ industrial 
strife and bring about a steady 
improvement in production and 
in the standards of living of the 
American people. 





A Path to Peace in 
Industrial Disputes 


(Continued from first page) 


.Americans seek: a better America 


be performed for the benefit of for all. 


the majority. It does not live on 
fears for tomorrow. It is only 
when some Americans lose sight 
of their mutual interest in the 
“American way” that fear for 
tomorrow permeates the very soul 
of our country. 

Our mutuality of interest lies 
in the basic principle that the real 
foundation of prosperity is the 
prosperity of the mass of every- 
day Americans—the farming and 
working people of our country. 

We can devise all kinds of ef- 
ficient distribution methods, de- 
velop highly trained sales forces, 
make plans in every direction, but 
if we do not find amicable means 
of distributing more real income 
among all the people, then all our 
plans will plague us by their very 
futility. A good market consists 
of well-paid workers continuously 
employed. 

I have heard businessmen ex- 
press the fear that labor is “gang- 
ing-up” on business, and I have 
heard labor leaders express the 
fear that business is “ganging-up” 
on the unions. I say this: that if 
this be so, they are in fact not 
“sanging-up” on each other, but 
they are “ganging-up” on Amer- 
ica. on the “American Way,” on the 
American people, and on Ameri- 
ca’s road to a fuller and more 
abundant life. a34 

In labor contract negotiations, 
angry and uncompromising at- 
titudes are dangerous and unwise. 
Resulting stoppage of work is de- 
trimental to the general welfare. 
So long as the dead hand of yes- 
terday’s thinking rests upon the 
shoulders of both labor and man- 
agement the forward progress of 
our country can only be halting. 


Need Better Human Relations 


What our country painfully 
needs today is the development of 
better human relations among its 
citizens. Business must revise its 
thinking with regard to labor— 
adopt a more modern attitude to- 
ward its workers. Likewise, labor 
must revise its thinking with 
regard to business and accept its 
obligations — yes, and its op- 
portunities—for achieving indus- 
trial unity and national prosperity. 


Labor has come a long way 1n 
its up-hill struggle for improve- 
ments of the labor contract. Gains 
have been made; advances which 
to our forefathers may have ap- 
peared beyond reasonable ex- 
pectations are now generally ac- 
cepted. Today labor’s problem is 
not only that of retaining these 
gains, but that of integrating its 
common goal which all good 


Labor must not over-simplify its 
thinking with regard to manage- 
ment and the complex nature of 
management’s problems. It must 
make every effort to understand 
the complicated nature of the 
American economy. In other 
words, it must understand how 
the various parts of American life 
are related to one another—how 
they depend upon one another. 

Neither labor nor management 
should wittingly or unwittingly 
drive the American people into 
distrusting classes. Nor must they 
foment the kinds of suspicions 
which have led in so many other 
countries to revolutions of the 
right or of the left. 


Objectives of Both Business 
and Labor 


The time has come when both 
business and labor must realize 
that the best protection for both 
of them is maximum production, 
maximum distribution and maxi- 
mum consumption. Neither busi- 
ness nor labor can practice scarci- 
ty policies without ultimately 
bringing down on them the wrath 
of the public. 

It must be understood that last- 
ing benefits—benefits to both 
management and labor, and to the 
nation—lie in efficient mass pro- 
duction at low unit cost. Full na- 
tional production means full em- 
ployment for all and more goods 
for more people at constantly re- 
duced prices. 

Labor and management must 
realize that their most effective 
weapons—the “strike” and_ the 
“lock-out’”—can be abused. While 
both weapons are legally recog- 
nized, their use imposes obliga- 
tions. Both sides should constantly 
bear in mind that freedom and 
license must not be confused. 
These weapons should not be so 
used as to jeopardize the general 
welfare of our nation. 

Management must free itself of 
the thought that labor is a com- 
modity to be exploited. Conditions 
of employment must be such that 
the worker will willingly give 
forth his best efforts. It is man- 
agement’s responsibility to de- 
velop the incentives which will 
accomplish this end. Let it not be 
forgotten that the laborer does 
not work for cash alone—that the 
laborer’s pay goes beyond the 
actual money enclosed in his 
envelope, and that it includes all 
the conditions under which he 
earns his livelihood. ; 

The tools and machinery in 





shops and factories are inanimate 
things and of themselves create 


nothing; it is man working with 
these tools and machinery who 
brings forth from them the full- 
ness of their creative powers. 

That is the challenge: Business 
must come to the full realization 
that yesterday’s methods of deal- 
ing with labor problems are not 
sufficient to the needs of the new 
pattern of our economy. Good 
business practice does not mean a 
blind worship of past methods. 

The solution to the challenge 
facing labor and industry and the 
American public is not in passing 
another law or a dozen laws. 
America’s progress along the road 
to a greater future will be slow 
indeed if it must hobble along 
solely on Government crutches. It 
has been a regrettable American 
practice recently to cry out for a 
new law when difficulty besets 
us. 

There is still virtue in the old 
maxim that family fights should 
be kept within the family house- 
hold. When husband and wife 
rush to the neighbors to settle 
their differences they have placed 
their hands on the knob of the 
door leading to the divorce court. 
When industry and labor find it 
seemingly impossible to resolve 
their differences, and catch the 
next plane to Washintgon, they 
have, by that very act of remov- 
ing the seat of the difficulty miles 
away from where the action tcok 
place, increased the difficulties 
of an amicable solution. 

Great and costly problems can 
often be solved if “reasonable- 
ness’ and “tolerance” were but 
given an opportunity to use their 
good offices. No one, to my 
knowledge, has as yet found a 
satisfactory, workable, democratic 
solution to the labor-management 
problem. I do not profess to have 
found the answer; however, as 
Under Secretary of Commerce, 
what I am about to propose, al- 
though not a plan, in the sense of 
having been worked out to the 
most minute detail, is, neverthe- 
less, the germ of an idea which I 
humbly submit to both manage- 
ment and labor for their serious 
consideration. Many of its features 
have already been tried — tried 
with success. If labor and man- 
agement would call upon their 
best minds and after studying this 
proposal find that it contains 
merit, then they, working jointly, 
can develop the necessary operat- 
ing detail. 


An Iidustry-wide Stabilization 
" Board 

I propose that every industry 
create an industry-wide stabiliza- 
tion board. These boards should 
consist of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives from labor and man- 
agement, with a paid impartial 
chairman selected by the two 
groups. These stabilization boards 
should be continuing bodies, and 
access to them should be had at 
any time by either labor or man- 
agement. 

Adequate funds for the support 
of each board should be furnished 
through equal contributions from 
labor and management, = and 
should be sufficient to permit the 
impartial chairman an adequate 
staff which can keep him supplied 
with current data covering the in- 
dustry and all its component parts. 
With such data at his finger tips 
at all times, the impartial chair- 
man would be able to examine the 
facts of any dispute and justly de- 
termine their worth. 

Moveover, the staff of the im- 
partial chairman should be used 
in making a continuous study of 
the industry as a whole and its 
many complex problems. Such 
a continuing study is necessary if 
statistical data and hard facts are 
not to be perverted in their use. 
In addition, the impartial chair- 
man would be in a position to 
evaluate each company case or is- 
sue not only on the basis of the 
immediate contentions, but its ef- 
fect on the industry as a whole 
and the position of the industry as 
a part of the total economy. 





Stabilization boards should not 
be hampered by delaying legal 


procedures. Each party must be 
free from those technicalities 
which so frequently impede the 
submission of evidence in ordin- 
ary courts of law. 

The representatives of each side 
should be free to submit their 
contention in the most simple, di- 
rect language possible. This 
should be a necessary rule of in- 
dustry stabilization boards. In 
many courts, matters at issue are 
often lost sight of through in- 
volvements in legal technicalities 
and wranglings over proper no- 
menclature or methods of pro 


cedure. 
To make the decision of the 
chairman binding upon both 


parties, each party should post a 
bond that would be forfeited if 
it refused to accept his decision. 
It should be pointed out that 
this in no way denies the union 
involved the legal redress which 
it now possesses, though I firmly 
believe that such recourse to 
courts of law and to bureaucratic 
interferences is largely elimin- 
ated when mature people recog- 
nize the effectiveness of reason=- 
able methods, 


This program, which I have out- 
lined to you and which I strongly 
advocate, recognizes the funda- 
mental right of workers to organ- 
ize into unions of their own 
choosing, and to bargain collect- 
ively. This is in harmony with 
the basic law of the land and in 
harmony with the “American 
way.” Recourse to the Board 
would be had only when griev- 
ances and contract negotiations 
on a union-company-management 
basis cannot be amicably con- 
cluded. 


The institution of such stabiliza- 
tion boards will, I believe, offer 
the best possible means of amic- 
ably resolving differences of opin- 
ions before they become antag- 
onisms. Often a _ serious strike 
results from a minor difference of 
opinion which has been  per- 
mitted to magnify itself because 
there has not been an effective 
method which could resolve the» 
matter immediately and amicably. 
In the absence of some such. sta- 
bilization boards, the only re- 
course open either to manage- 
ment or to labor is embroilment 
in bureaucratic red tape and legis- 
lative reaction which, in a high 
majority of cases, ends in every- 
body losing and no one gaining. 
As I envision it, the function of 
the stabilization board in each 
industry will not be remedial. It 
is preventive! It should not seek 
to cure yellow fever by subjecting 
the patient to prolonged medica- 
tion. Rather, it should work to 
prevent an epidemic by eliminat- 
ing the mosquitoes. 

There is nothing radical and lit- 
tle that is novel in these proposals. 
They are merely the application of 
the ‘American Way,” of the 
American system of democratic 
evolution to the problems of man- 
agement and labor. 


When the point is reached 
where differences between man- 
agement and labor, in any indus- 
try, are resolved within the in- 
dustry itself, then we have med- 
ern, advanced, management-labor 
relations. 


It is a sign of maturity when 
men are capable of settling their 
differences in honest discussion of 
the facts. It is the immature— 
those , trouble-makers in our. so- 
ciety—that necessitate the estab- 
lishment of protective laws and 
who today threaten the attainment 
of our great destiny. 

In the face of a world torn by 
internal disputes, the “American 
way” of democratic processes 
should stand forth like a beacon. 
In every land people look to us 
for guidance. We can best help 
them by example, by showing 
them how we go about securing 
our own future—by ending our, 
own internal strife. That future 
which all of us desire, that to- 
morrow which all of us seek to 
bequeath to our children, is ours 
to be had if we but will it so. 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 3535) 


to conform more realistically with 
current conditions, and with the 
possibility that s.eel price control 
will be out in 1947, the old-time 
steel consumer, fearful of rising 
prices, would keep all orders on 
steel mill books as a hedge, this 
trade authority adds. 

Wiih respect to the scrap situ- 
ation last week, it remained 
tighter than ever and was rapidly 
reaching the point where some 
extra effort would have to be 
made to increase ihe supply. While 
some scrap sources may have held 
back supplies hoping for an in- 
crease in ceiling prices, such ton- 
nage was a small percent of the 
total. The shortage of scrap is due 
more to demand and lack of scrap 
reserves than to the price angle. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Insiitute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 87.2% of capacity for the week 
beginning June 24, compared with 
84.2% one week ago, 43.6% one 
month ago and 91.5% one year 
ago. This represents an increase of 
3.0 points or 3.6% from the pre- 
vious week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,536,800 tons of 
steel ingots and castings and com- 
pares with 1,483,900 tons one week 
ago, 768,400 ions one month ago 
and 1,675,900 tons one year ago. 


Electrical Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of elec.ricity increased 
to 4,030,058,000 kwh. in the week 
ended June 15, 1946, from 3,920,- 
444,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week end- 
ing June 15, 1946, was 7.3% be- 
low that for the corresponding 
weekly period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reporis system output of 
174,500,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed June 16, 1946, compared with 
170,500,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 2.3%. Local distribution 
of electricity amounted to 170,- 
900,000 kwh. compared with 168,- 
400,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, an increase 
of 1.5%. 


Railroad Freight Loading—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended June 15, 1946, to- 
taled 867,918 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 37,792 
cars (or 4.6%) above the pre- 
ceding week and 5,404 cars, or 
0.6% below the corresponding 
week for 1945. Compared with 
the similar period of 1944, a de- 
crease of 9,575 cars, or 1.1%, is 
shown. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion— Paper production in the 
United Siates for the week ending 
June 15 was 104% of mill capac- 
ity, unchanged from the preceding 
week, as against 91.5% in the like 
1945 week, according to the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Association. 
Paperboard output for the current 
week as 98% against 96% in ihe 
preceding week and corresponding 
week a year ago. 


Rise in Business Failures—In- 
creasing in the week ending June 
20, commercial and industrial fail- 
ures numbered 25, reports Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Two times as 
numerous as in the previous week 
when 12 were reported, concerns 
failing were also up sharply from 
the 17 occurring in the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. 

Both large and small failures 
showed an upward trend; in fact, 
there were two times as many 
failures as a week ago in both size 
groups. Sixteen large concerns 
failed involving liabilities of $5,000 
or more, as compared with 8 last 
week and a year ago. Small fail- 
ures with losses under $5,000, at 9, 
were only half as numerous as 
the big failures, but showed a 
comparable upswing from the 
previous week’s level. : 


Retailing accounted for 9 of the 
week’s 16 failures. In this line 
and in wholesaling and construc- 
tion, concerns failing about dou- 
bled the number last week. Among 
manufacturers and commercial 
service establishments, on the 
other hand, failures did not vary 
by more than one from either the 
previous week or from the same 
week last year. Compared with 
the 1945 record, failures in only 
two groups, wholesale trade and 
construction, trended up sharply. 

Two Canadian failures were re- 
ported as compared with one both 
in the previous week and in the 
corresponding week of 1945. 


Food Index at Highest Point 
Since Outbreak of War — In 
the sharpest advance recorded 
since the end of August, 1939, the 
wholesale food price index, com- 
piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rose 14 cents, or 3.3%, over the 
previous figure to stand at $4.35 
on June 18. Largely reflecting in- 
creased ceilings on butter and 
cheese, the current level of the 
index is higher than at any time 
since Sept. 25, 1920, when it stood 
at $4.45. Compared with last year’s 
$4.11, the gain amounts to 5.8%. 
S.eers as well as butter and cheese 
advanced during the week, while 
potatoes and lambs declined. The 
index represents the sum total of 
the price per pound of 31 foods in 
general use. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—Reflecting higher ceilings on 
butier and the combined uptrend 
in cotton values, the daily whole- 
sale commodity price index, com- 
piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rose to new postwar heights in 
the past week. The index finished 
at 198.33 on June 18. This rep- 
resented a gain of 1.3% over the 
195.79 of a week previous, and of 
11.8% over the comparative 1945 
figure of 177.45. 


Restrictions placed on trading 
in numerous grain futures by the 
Chicago Board of Trade reduced 
-he volume of sales in the past 
week to extremely low levels. 
There was some activity in oats, 
on which trading in all deliveries 
was permitted, with prices at most 
times holding at permissible ceil- 
ings. All cash grain markets con- 
tinued very tight despite the in- 
creased movement of new wheat 
in the Southwest and the fact that 
harvesting of other grains will be- 
gin within a few weeks. Aided by 
good rains, the condition of the 
new corn crop was said to be 
ideal with acreage believed to be 
larger than expected. The early 
wheat harvest in the Southwest 
has relieved the flour milling situ- 
ation somewhat but flour stocks 
in the East continued to drop. 
Some improvement in butter and 
cheese supplies was expected, due 
to the long awai.ed OPA order, 
effective as of June 17, which in- 
creased wholesale prices 10 cents 
and 5 cents per pound, respec- 
tively. Although average hog 
weights are running higher than 
a yvear ago, market receipts of 
hogs have been considerably be- 
low last year’s totals. 


Despite somewhat irregular 
movements, domestic cotton prices 
surged upward to new high levels 
for ihe past 22 years. Due to lim- 
ited offerings, volume of trading 
was only moderate but demand 
was strong under the impetus of 
price-control developments in 
Washington and expectations of 
further improvement in export 
trade. Also tending to lift values 
were the unlooked for heavy gain 
in the use of the staple last month 
and the belief that this year’s 
crop, owing to early cool and wet 
weather, got off to a poor start. 
Average daily consumption of cot- 


ton during May rose to 38,500 
bales, the highest since March, 
1945, according to the New York 





Cotton Exchange Service Bureau. 
The May. average compared with 


37,400 in April, and 36,500 in 
May, 1945. 

New clip Texas 12 and 8-month 
wools sold in large volume during 
the week, mostly for scouring and 
used by woolen mills. Fine de- 
laine wools were also in demand 
and fair activity was noted in 
quarter-blood fleece wools. De- 
sirable types of foreign wools con- 
tinued scarce; practically all of 
the offerings made by importers 
were of types which topmakers 
and manufacturers did not cus- 
tomarily purchase. It was re- 
ported that an increasing volume 
of such wools was being reexport- 
ed to Mexico, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. Appraisals of 
domestic wools for purchase by 
the CCC totaled 11,044,029 pounds 
in the week of June 7, bringing 
the aggregate appraisals for the 
season to date to 67,161,426 pounds. 
as against 78,839,416 to the same 
date last year. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Gradual gains in the availability 
of many items coupled with strong 
consumer demand held total retail 
volume last week at the previous 
week’s high level and well above 
that of the corresponding week a 
year ago. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
reports in its survey of trade. 
With warmer weather in many 
sections of the country, buying of 
summer clothes and equipment in- 
creased considerably. 

The dollar volume of food sales 
the past week was maintained a. 
about 18% above that of the cor- 
responding week a year ago. No 
easing was reported in the supply 
of meat, bread, flour, and butter. 
Sugar and canned fruits were also 
difficult to obtain. Bakery volume 
was maintained as pastries sold in 
large quantity. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables were plentiful and sales 
volume remained high. 

Brisk buying of apparel goods 
sustained volume at a high level. 
Small quaniities of men’s suits ap- 
peared in the stores and sold 
quickly. Gains continued to be 
reported in the stocks of men’s 
slacks, jackets, and sport suits. 
Demand was strong for men’s 
neckwear, leather wallets, and 
hose for Father’s Day gifts. All 
types of women’s apparel sold 
well, with demand especially large 
for sun fashions, bathing suits and 
sportswear. Children’s clothing 
was bought in large quantitl. 
More stores reported slightly 
larger stocks of home furnishings 
and household appliances. Furni- 
ture demand remained strong, es- 
pecially for bedroom, dining-room 
and garden sets. Rugs and other 
floor coverings were’ eagerly 
sought. The supply of auto acces- 
sories were up slightly and volume 
gains over a year ago were large 
Camping and outdoor equipment 
moved well. Considerable pur- 
chasing of toiletries and s.ationery 
was noted. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 22 to 
26% above that of ihe correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Regional 
percentage increases were: New 
England 18 to 22, East 22 to 26. 
Middle West and Northwest 24 to 
28, South 21 to 25, Southwest 16 
to 20 and Pacific Coast 24 to 29. 

Total volume of wholesale trade 
rose again last week and was es- 
timated to be appreciably above 
the levels in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Receipts of 
goods were increasingly steadily 
in most lines and orders were 
filled as soon as possible. 


Department siore sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended June 15, 
1946, increased by 37% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 39% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended June 15, 1946, 
sales increased by 36% and for 
the year to date by 27%. 

Retail trade in New York last 
week was brisk with department 
store volume running about 33% 
ahead of last year. Merchants re- 
ported a greaier selectivity on the 





part of customers in the week and 
reports of a real buyers’ strike 
were received by storekeepers 
with some skepticism. A heavy 
increase in retail advertising was 
noted over that of a year ago. 
Some slight decline was reflected 
in food sales resulting from the 
continuing shortages of meat, but- 


ee 


up to that of the preceding twa 
weeks, sales reached a new high 
for this time of the year. 
According to the Federal Re. 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to June 15 
1946, increased 42% above the 
same period last year. This com- 


ter and bread. 

Buying in the wholesale market 
coniinued active last week with 
the garment industry a feature. 
Notwithstanding the fact that pur- 
chases in this field did not come 


pared with an increase of 47% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 15, 1946, sales 
rose by 40% and for the year to 
date 33%. 








Commerce Dep’t Reports Income Payments : 
To Individuals in April, 1946 


Income payments to individuals during April totaled $12,784 .000,- 
000, only 3% below the total for April a year ago, the Department 
of Commerce announced on June 14. 

The Department’s index of total income payments, the announce- 
ment continued, declined slightly during April to 233.5, as com- 
pared to the March index of 234.7. The index is adjusted for seasonal 
influences and uses as a base income payments 1935-39— 100. 

Since last October, the Department of Commerce said, income 
payments, which include wages and salaries, net incomes from un- 
incorporated businesses, dividends and interest, net rents received by 
landlords and other types of individual income, have remained gen- 
erally stable, the monthly indices varying within a range of 2%. 

The high level of income payments is shown when April pay- 
ments are converted to an annual basis. After seasonal adjustment, 
April income payments were equivalent to the annual rate of $156,- 
900,000,000 which was only slightly below the record annual total of 
$160,800,000,000 for 1945. 

In the period from July 1945, the last full month of war, through 
April 1946, the annual rate of pay of the armed forces declined from 
$17,200,000,000 to $6,600,000,000 and of factory payrolls from $37,- 
700,000,000 to $32,100,000,000 said the Department of Commerce. 
Yet despite these declines, the April 1946 annual rate of income 
payments was only 4% below the annual rate for July 1945. 

During April 1946 as compared with March there were sharp 
curtailments in military payments—pay of the armed forces, muster- 
ing-out pay and family allowances—and also in payrolls of the bitu- 
minous coal industry, factors influencing the decline in the index. 
However, these curtailments were largely offset by a rise in 
factory payrolls and larger disbursements to railroad employees, re- 
flecting higher wage rates and partial payments of wage increases 
made retroactive to Jan. 1. Of secondary importance were increases 
in payrolls of the contract construction industry and in veterans’ 
= and unemployment allowances, the Department of Commerce 
said. 

lee Details of the April income payments are shown in the following 
able: 


MONTHLY INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS IN THE UNITED STATES 





April, March, April, 1st 4 Months—_——— 
1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1940 
Indexes (1935-39—100) 
Total income payments sea- 
sonally adjusted________ 233.5 234.7 242.3 233.4 243.4 110.5 
Salaries and wages, sea- 
sonally adjusted__._____ 235.6 235.1 267.5 232.4 268.9 112.2 
; (Millions of Dollars) 
Total income payments__-_- 12,784 13,199 13,194 51,098 52,980 24,204 
Salaries and wages________ 8,425 8,360 9,560 33,005 38,187 15,781 
Dividends and interest____ 880 1,386 808 3,913 3,578 2,856 
Entrepreneurial incagge and 
net rents and royalties__ 2,488 2,402 2,276 9,914 9,047 4,551 
— assistance and other 
other relief ____. ae 93 94 80 369 320 378 
Other income payaénts___ 898 957 470 3,897 1,848 
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~ a sae aint 
‘ 5 . a s 
Morfgage Financing at Peak in April 

The rising“Y6lume of residential construction, increased traffic in 
building lots dfffcontinued sharp competition among buyers for ex- 
isting homes cgmbined to boost the voiume of mortgage financing 
to still anothers#¥ecord level in April, said the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administgation in their monthly mortgage recording letter 
which continued, That the number of veterans has increased close 
to 4 million singe the first of this year is only one of many factors 
which are accentuating the boom characteristics of the present mar- 
ket for rental properties as well as those for owner occupancy, the 
announcement of June 4 went on to say. 

Nonfarm regordings of $20,000 or less aggregated more than 
$887,000,000 in April, a rise of 95% over the same month of last year 
and was considerably more than double the April volume of record- 
ings in the best.post-depression building year—1941. 

With few exceptions, all types of lenders in all parts of the 
country are sharing in the increased volume of financing activity. 
Nationally, recordings by savings and loan associations, commercial 
banks and mutual savings banks have more than doubled since April 


of last year. The smallest gain, 52%, was reported for individual 
lenders. 


oe 


Amounts in Millions 




















— o- ——1lst 4 Months— Percent of Total—— 
0 g. 
Type of 1946 from 1946 % Ch i - 
% 0 : April, —1st 4 Months 
s Mortgagee * Amount Apr.,’45 Amount from 45 146 1946 1945 
av. & Loan Assn&._ $315 +101 $1,031 + 94 35.6 35.5 33.6 
Insurance companies 34 + 72 118 + 59 38 a2 47 
Banks & trust cos... 214 +141 675 +127 24.1 23.2 18.8 
Mutual savings banks 45 +186 198 + $46 . r 3 
—— 5 gla 180+ 52 635 + 49 20.3 21.9 26.9 
:<y:iieeteanieanees 99 + 77 319 + 59 11.1 11.0 12.7 
er cmnee $687 + 95 $2,906 + 84 100.0 "100.0 100.0 


Of the $2.9 billion of mortgages recorded during the first four 
months of this year, savings and loan associations accounted for 
35.5%, commercial banks were second with 23.2%, and individuals 





21.9%. In 1945, savings and loans accounted for 33.6% of the Jan- 
uary-April total; commercial banks, 13.8%: and individuals, 26.9%- 
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Electric Output for Week Ended June 22, 1946 
5.3% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekl repo i- 
mated that the production of electricity by the ucleie sieht yee 
power industry of the United States for the week ended J une 22, 1946 
was 4,129,163,000 kwh., which compares wih 4,358,277,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 4,030,058,000 kwh. in the week 
ended June 15, 1946. The output for the week ended June 22 1946 
was 5.3% below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 








— Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— June 22 June 15 Jun 
|_|  E 1.2 §0.1 ny = 
Middle Atlantic__.._.._..._____ 3.9 3.7 4.4 5.0 
Central Industrial______-______ 6.0 9.2 12.5 15.1 
Wes Gentesi........ $2.0 1.0 4.0 9.4 
Southern States_........._ 7.4 12.1 14.1 15.1 
Rocky Mountain... $4.9 §7.2 0.5 $12.9 
II NE sce Setacinemsnerernannecncte 7.2 7.1 7.5 10.4 
Total Un.ted States__...___. 5.3 73 9.4 11.0 
§Increase. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 
ag tle 4,000,119 4,472,110 —10.6 4,464,686 1,538,452 1,702,576 
.  * == 3,952,539 4,446,136 —11.1 4,425,630 1,537,747 1,687,22¢ 
0 3,987,877 4,397,529 9.3 4,400,246 1,514,553 1,683,262 
March 23_________ 4,017,310 4,401,716 — 8.7 4,409,159 1,480,208 1,679,589 
March 30_________ 3,992,283 4,329,478 — 7.8 4,408,703 1,465,076 1,633,291 
/ | eee 3,987,673 4,321,794 — 7.7 4,361,094 1,480,738 1,696,543 
April 4,014,652 4,332,400 — 7.3 4,307,498 1,469,810 1,709,331 
[_ -— eee 3,987,145 4,411,325 — 9.6 4,344,188 1,454,505 1,699,822 
[eee 3,976,750 4,415,889 — 9.9 4,336,247 1,429,032 1,688,434 
A en 4,011,670 4,397,330 — 88 4,233,756 1,436,928 1,698,942 
SL 3,910,760 4,302,381 — 9.1 4,238,375 1,435,731 1,704,426 
Ry 3,939,281 4,377,221 —10.0 4,245,678 1,425,151 1,705,460 
cS 3,941,865 4,329,605 — 9.0 4,291,750 1,381,452 1,615,085 
| | a 3,741,256 4,203,502 —11.0 4,144,490 1,435,471 1,689,925 
CU”? 3,920,444 4,327,028 — 9.4 4,264,600 1,441,532 1,699,227 
eS 4,030,058 4,348,413 — 1.3 4,287,251 1,440,541 1,702,501 
eee. 4,129,163 4,358,277 — 5.3 4,325,417 1,456,961 1,723,428 
I tks inset cetee 4,353,351 4,327,359 1,341,730 1,592,075 





Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended June 15, 1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, was 12,140,000 net tons, a decrease of 640,000 tons, or 5.0%, 
from the preceding week. In the corresponding week of 1945, out- 
put amounted to 11,746,000 tons. From Jan. 1, to June 15, 1946, pro- 
duction was estimated at 210,410,000 net tons, a decrease of 23.2% 
when compared with the 274,049,000 tons produced during the period 
from Jan. 1 to June 16, 1945. 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended June 
15, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,120,000 tons, an 
increase of 1,074,000 tons over the preceding week. When compared 
with the output in the corresponding week of 1945 there was a 
decrease of 162,000 tons, or 12.6%. The calendar year to date shows 
an increase of 12.5% when compared with the corresponding period 
of 1945. 


The Bureau also announced that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended June 15, 1946. 
showed an increase of 44,800 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended June 8, 1946; but was 39,500 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 


————Week Ended —Jan. 1 to Date— 
June 15, *+June 8, June 15, *June 15, June 16, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 


Total, including mine fuel__ 12,140,000 12.780,0C0 11,746,000 210,410,000 274,049,000 
Daily average __ 2,023,000 2,130,000 1,958,000 1,502,000 1,926,000 
*Subject to current adjustment. tRevised. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 





—————_Week Ended Calendar Year to Date——— 
tJune 15, §June 8, June 16, June 15, June 16, June 19, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 i946 1945 1937 


*Total incl. cojl. fuel 1,120,000 
TCommercial produc. 1,075,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total__ 91,700 36,900 131,200 1,396,600 2,775,800 1,732,100 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and rive! 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


46,000 1,282,000 26,993,000 23,998,000 26,935,000 
44,000 1,231,000 25,912,000 23,038,000 25,588,000 











Week Ended 

State— June 8. 1946 June 1, 1946 June 9, 1945 
I i, 5. coca aass his athadateeaimedenng 412,000 372,000 
SS Fee aye ery ae Ae ee ee 6,000 5,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma___----- 61,000 93,000 
a, | Re Hin el 108,000 125,000 
Georgia and North Carolina__-_-~ ; 1,000 1,000 
(| lt elle EERIE EE aan 1,538,000 1,433,000 
pO SEE err eee 517,000 523,000 
a cee nc aa lacey 41,000 37,000 
Kansas and Missouri______---~-- 94,000 DATA 126,000 
Kentucky—Eastern_._..._.-.---. 1,142,000 1,024,000 
Kentucky—Western___-_----.---- 442,000 377,000 
RE RE iat SE ey ee 59,000 32,000 
cna areca nm im os 2,000 NOT 2,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)___--~ 70,000 96,000 
OS ee aa 30,000 28,000 
North & South Dakoa (lignite)--~- 35,000 30,000 
Gtie. =. ae ae. see eee 855,000 AVAILABLE 741,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)__---~- 2,945,000 2,921,000 
ARTES OES 134,000 131,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)_-__ 1,000 2,000 
a ee as 119,000 132,000 
, SPREE ese ee eee 413,000 372,000 
Eee 15,000 28,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern__-_-_~-- 2,419,000 2,090,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern_____~~- 1,222,000 1,072,000 
. Se 99,000 180,000 
§Other Western States________--- ° 

Total bituminous & lignite____-- 12,780,000 3,700,000 11,973,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.: Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
@nc on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grent, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 
anc Oregon. ‘Less than 1,000 tons. 


Statutory Debt Limitation as of April 30, 1946 | British Food Stocks 


The Treasury Department recently made public its monthly Revealing one of _ Britain’s 
report showing that the face “amount of public debt obliga-| hitherto most closely guarded 
tions issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act (as amended) | secrets, Sir Ben Smith, Minister 
outstanding on April 30, 1946 totaled $284,104,286,890, thus leaving the | of Food, stated in answer to a 





face amount of obligations which may be issued subject to the’ 
$300,000,000,000 statutory debt limitation at $15,895,713,110. In another | 


table in the report, the Treasury indicates that from the total gross 
public debt and guaranteed obligations of $274,442,547,280 should be 
subtracted $978,322,125 (outstanding public debt obligations not sub- 
640,061,735 (the unearned discount on U. S. Savings Bonds). Thus | 
the grand total of public debt obligations outstanding as of April 30, | 
1946 amounted to $284,104,286,890. | 

The Treasury Department’s announcement follows: 

Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, provides 
that the face amount of obligations issued under authority of that Act, | 
and the face amount of obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States (except such guaranteed obligations as | 
may be held by the Secretary of the Treasury), “shall not exceed in | 
the aggregate $300,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time.” 

The folowing table shows the face amount of obligations out- 
standing and the face amount which can still be issued under this 
limitation: 


Total face amount that may be outstanding at any one time__._____- $300,000,000,000 
Outstanding April 30, 1946— 

Obligations issued under Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended: 
Interest bearing: 


Bonds— 

pi Ew 
*Savings (maturity value) 59,467,937,900 
Depositary 436,360,000 


- 500,157,956 
——_———_—_———_ $18 1,581,846, 206 
Treasury notes - 37,497,041,800 
Certificates of indebtedness 47,038,623,000 
Treasury bills___-- naiticwinn 17,053,747,000 
—— 101,589,411,800 


Adjusted service 








--------= 283,171,258,006 
SU Mienkegseeewoodbeeren 202,829,858 


Total interest-bearing____._________ 
Matured, interest-ceased 
Bearing no interest: 

War savings stamps_-_-_-_- 


Sanne eee 104,496,699 
Excess profits tax refund bonds 


81,638,681 





186,135,380 


a oer ----=------- _283,560,223,244 





Guaranteed obligations (not held by Treasury)— 
Interest-bearing: 
Debentures: FHA Kia 


aici 41,066,086 
Demand obligations: CCC__-_-- 


192,214,135 
natin - 533,280,221 
106,783,425 
544,063,646 
ee 


Matured, interest-ceased  ~_----_ ; 


Grand total outstanding___-___- 284,104,286,890 


Balance face amount of obligations issuable under above authority_— 15,895,713,110 





RECONCILEMENT WITH STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT—APRIL 30, 1946 
(Daily Statement of the United States Treasury, May 1, 1946) 


Outstanding April 30, 1946: 
WEGRl SHOG8 SUNC COUR. .ccnecctecencesewccn ncn een cwewseunce 
Guaranteed obligations not ownea by the Treasury_-_---------~~- 


273,898,483,634 
544,063,646 
Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations___.c-__--- 274,442,547,280 
Add—vUnearned discount on U. S. Savings Bonds 
(difference between maturity value and current 
redemption value) 7 = seco achics 
Deduct—other outstanding public debt obligations 
not subject to debt limitation 


$10,640,061,735 


978,322,125 


9,661,739,610 


284,104,286,890 
*Approximate face or maturity value; current redemption value, $48,827,876,165. 





Consumer Credit Outstanding in April 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced on May 31 that consumer credit outstanding increased about 
375 million dollars during April to an estimated total of 7,355 mil- 
lions. About half of the current rise, the Board continued, occurred 
in charge accounts receivable, but the rate of increase in other types 
of indebtedness was higher than in other recent months. At the 
end of the month the total amount outstanding was approximately | 
34% above the year-ago level. The Board’s announcement continued: 

“Instalment loans outstanding increased by nearly 6% during 
April. The rise of 3% in single-payment loans was somewhat larger 
than in other recent months. By the end of April both instalment and 
single-payment loans outstanding were more than one-third above 
corresponding amounts of a year earlier. 

“Instalment credit outstanding on automobile sales, which has 
increased steadily since June 1945, rose approximately 9% in April, 
or at about the same rate as in the preceding month. Other instal- 
ment sale credit, which ordinarily shows some reduction at this 
time of year, increased slightly, and was more than one-fifth above 
the level of last year. 

“Charge aucounts receivable increased further and at the end 
of the month were at a record high level. This type of indebtedness 
was more than 40% larger than a year ago.” 

CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDSNG 


(Short-term credit. In millions of dollars. Figures estimated) 
Increase or Decrease 








————— From 
Mar. 31, Apr. 30, 
April 30, 1946 1946_ 1945, 
*Total consumer credit__-_---.-.~~------~.-------- 7,355 + 375 +1,872 
s t sale credit: 
anes scacissa Gilera a ime tench cn SNM in Sie as ct Ss at te nen on wie 289 + 25 + 105 
ON ia dik nich po een rebesinnnen cree scenes 662 + 22 + 123 
tInstalment loans -----~- ° 1,695 +: 89 + rh 
Charge accounts -_------------------------------ 2,146 + 174 + LO | 
Single-payment loans : om 1,752 t 57 + 464 


*Includes service credit not shown sevarately. 
tIncludes repair and modernization loans, 


question in Commons recently 
that his ministry held or con- 
trolled 3,806,000 tons of “food and 
feeding stuffs, as of May 1. Ad-~ 


| vices to this effect were contained 
|in a wireless message to the New 
ject to debt limitation), and to this figure should be added $10,- | 


York “Times” from London by 
Michael L. Hoffman, which also 
had the following to say: 

He asserted that he was unpre- 
pared to deplete the stocks for the 


| benefit of European countries as 


it would mean cuts in consump- 
tion dangerous to the health and 
effciency of the British nation. 

At the same time the Govern- 
ment announced that during the 
next five weeks it was sending 
70,000 tons of barley and 80,000 
tons of potatoes to the British 
zone of Germany to stave off star- 
vation reported to be threatening 
Germans in the area. 


R. R. Stokes, Labor member 
who asked the Minister for food 
figures, promptly served notice 
following his reply that in view 
of the fact that reported stocks 
were nearly twice the pre-war 
normal he would raise the ques 
tion of further British contribu- 
tions to food-short areas at an 
early date. 


Official figures are slightly 
lower than the 4,000,000-ton figure 
that has been generally assumed 
here in discussions of the world 
food problem. It was stated by 
a Government spokesman tonight 
that full details of Britain’s food 
holdings had been given regularly 
to the Combined Food Boards and 
the United States Government but 
that they had never been made 
public before. 


The Minister’s statement was in 
response to a question as to 
whether he had released 500,000 
tons of food of all descriptions for 
Europe to tide starving countries 
over till the harvest. He replied: 

“Since D-Day we've sent some 
1,400,000 tons of foodstuffs to 
liberated Europe and this year 
we've substantially reduced our 
import requirements for the bene- 
fit of other claimants on world 
supplies.” 

“Stocks of food and feeding 
stuffs in MM or controlled by my 
ministry at the beginning of this 
month were 3,806,000 tons, about 
125,000 tons less than a month 
earlier, and over 1,000,000 tons 
lower than the figure at the 
beginning of the year. About 750,- 
000 tons of stocks at the beginning 
of this month consisted of coarse 
grains and animal-feeding stuffs. 
We've no reserve surplus to our 
processing and distributing re- 
quirements and I am not prepared 
to deplete our stocks further in the 
way suggested since this would 
mean more cuts in consumption 
which would seriously impair the 
health and efficiency of our na-« 
tion.” 


Barley being sent to Germany 
is stated to be the amount due to 
be saved up to September this 
year as the result of reduced al- 
location to breweries. In announec- 
ing barley shipments’ British 
spokesman called attention to the 
fact that United States shipments 
to German during May were fall< 
ing below the amount regarded as 
the absolute minimum which but 
for British action would have 
meant cuts in rations to as low 
as 500 calories daily. 





Dawson, Wilson Resigning 


White House announcements on 
June 18 stated that William Daw- 
son had tendered his resignation 
as Ambassador to Uruguay, effec- 
tive Aug. 31, and that Orme Wil- 
son had resigned as Ambassador to 
Haiti, effective date not given. 
President Truman, the Associated 


471 | Press advised from Washington, in 


accepting the resignations, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the two 
men’s services, 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 7 
MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 

1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus 
Ce Ei wnintee 124.08 116.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.25 

24__._.__.. 124.08 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.20 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.25 
22_._..... Stock Exchange Closed 
21_...._.. 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
be 124.17 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
SEE A 124.17 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.40 112.75 116.02 119.20 121.46 
wre 124.20 118.80 123.56 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
i itipwnsdnrnitins 124.17 118.80 123.56 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
a Stock Exchange Closed 
A Reel 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
ees 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.08 119.00 121.25 
a 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
| SP 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.25 
ath &- 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
8_._...... Stock Exchange Closed 
, Sy OS 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
spelen 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.04 
Schctin Rbitatiote 124.02 118.60 123.13 121.25 118.20 112.56 116.02 119,00 121.04 
Danncniunes 124.02 118.69 122.92 121.46 118.20 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
ene 124.02 118.89 23.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
Es Stock Exchange Closed 
5 See 123.99 118.89 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
ih 123.99 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
37.1. 124.14 118.60 122.71 121.46 118.20 112.56 116.20 119.00 121.04 
Soe 123.83 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.75 116.41 119.20 121.04 
Ce 124.49 119.00 122.92 121.67 118.60 113.12 116.61 119.41 121.04 
BER, , Deimastinan 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
i 125.30 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.22 121.67 
EST 125.77 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.22 121.88 
Biinndoaks 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
Bier. S.widiiie 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
22----... 125.74 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.41 114.08 117.20 120.22 122.09 
, es 125.80 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 114.27 117.00 120.22 122.29 
6._---_.. 125.86 119.82 123.56 122.50 119.20 114.46 116.80 120.43 122.29 
ere PPEas 125.84 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 -120.22 122.09 
Web 108... 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
Jan, 25...._.. 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
High 1946_._.. 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 14.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
Low 1946_____ 123.45 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 

1 Year Ago 
June 25, 1945. 122.93 115.82 120.84 119.41 115.82 108.16 112.93 115.43 119.41 

2 Years Ago 
June 24, 1944. 120.19 112.37 118.40 117.00 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa’ R.R. P.U Indus 
dune 26....5... 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.59 

as 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.74 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.59 
Re Stosk Exchange Closed 
-  Peerae Ts 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
ws 1.46 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
a 1.46 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.73 3.02 2.85 2.69 2.58 
ie asnheatiats 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
_, reer 1.46 2.71 2.48 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
| ee eee Stock Exchange Closed 
/ 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
| Bate 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
| Sesh o6e 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
Se Oe 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.59 
isitintaindl’ 1.47 Res | 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
Te Stock Exchange Closed 
Rees 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
a 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.60 
er 1.47 2.72 2.50 2.59 2.74 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.60 
he eT 1.47 2.72 2.51 2.58 2.74 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
ee 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
Bi tie Stock Exchange Closed 
May 31s... 1.48 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
a 1.48 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
es 1.47 2.72 2.52 2.58 2.74 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
| Ee eh 1.49 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.02 2.83 2.69 2.60 
See 1.44 2.70 2.51 2.57 2.72 3.00 2.82 2.68 2.60 
Bet eos. soli 1,45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.60 
Sree 1.38 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.64 2.57 
ee 1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 
eicededioaied 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.54 2.55 
ct recrindane 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
_ Sears. 1.35 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.68 2.95 2.79 2.64 2.55 
| 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 2.94 2.80 2.64 2.54 
ere 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.53 2.69 2.93 2.81 2.63 2.54 
i ccacuiendiomaih 1.34 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.64 2.55 
= re 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
a 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 287 2.68 2.55 
High 1946____ 1.51 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 
Low 1946_____ 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 

1 Year Ago 
June 25, 1945_ 1.60 2.86 2.61 2.68 2.86 3.27 3.01 2.88 2.68 

2 Years Ago 
June 24, 1944_ 1.78 3.04 2.73 2.80 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘typical’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—tThe list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
issue of the “Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 





Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$105,784,000 for Week 


1945. 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas state 
and municipal construction, $610,693,000, to date, is 401% above 1945. 
Federal construction, $298,158,000 dropped “6% below the 25-week 
total of 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week and the 1945 week are: 


June 20, 46 June 13, ’46 rues She 

Total U. S. Construction. $105,784,000 $138,911,000 $41,873, 
Private Construction_-_-_-~- 58,974,000 86,367,000 18,001,000 
Public Construction_-_---- 46,810,000 52,544,000 23,872,000 
State and Municipal_-_--- 28,864,000 29,842,000 12,173,000 
a ee ere 17,946,000 22,702,000 11,699,000 


In the classified construction groups, bridges, earthwork and 
drainage, public buildings and industrial buildings recorded gains 
this week over the previous week. Eight of the nine classes recorded 
gains this week over the 1945 weeks as follows: waterworks, sewer- 
age, bridges, highways, earthwork and drainage, public buildings, 
industrial buildings and commercial buildings. 

New Capital 

New capital for construction purposes this week totals $16,253,000, 
and is made up of $12,578,000 in state and municipal bond sales and 
$3,675,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 25-week 
period of 1946 totais $653,417,000, 23% greater than the $532,885,000, 
reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 








National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Rises Sharply 


The wholesale commodity price index compiled by The National 
Fertilizer Association and made public on June 24, rose sharply in the 
week ended June 22, 1946, advancing to 150.8 from 149.0 in the pre- 
ceding week. The index, advancing to a new high level, registered 
the following percentage increases: 1.2% above the preceding week; 
2.2% above a month ago, and 6.4% above a year ago. A month ago 
the index stood at 147.5, and a year ago at 141.6, all based on the 
1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report continued as 
follows: 

Eight of the component groups of the index advanced during the 
latest week. The foods index rose substantially with higher prices 
for butter, cheese and dressed fowl much more than offsetting the 
lower quotations for potatoes. The farm products group advanced, 
reflecting higher prices for cotton, cattle, lambs and fluid milk. The 
fuels registered the largest increase during the week due to the rise 
in bituminous coal. The metals group was higher because of ad- 
vances in the prices for brass sheets and rods, and copper sheets. 
The building materials group rose because of higher quotations for 
wire nails. The miscellaneous commodities group advanced due to 
higher prices for book paper. The textiles group again advanced. 
The rise in the fertilizer materials group reflected the advance in the 
prices for phosphate rock. 

During the week 18 price series in the index advanced and 4 de- 
clined; in the preceding weck 7 advanced and 1 declined; in the 
second preceding week 8 advanced and 3 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
































Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939==100° 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 

fach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Jun22, Junil15, May 25, Jun 23, 

Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

25.3 Foods. 150.1 147.6 145.8 144.0 

EEE - 152.7 147.4 147.4 145.2 

CRIRNE CE. ncctciccmoninecocen 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

23.0 Farm Products _— 181.9 181.1 178.4 168.0 

Cotton yontends — 277.0 276.2 261.2 214.8 

CS SR Ce ae 190.3 190.3 192.7 166.1 

Fe IIIIE scieircendnninstaeicain hie tgittendeitehente 164.6 163.5 161.8 161.6 

17.3 i ctiniiicnccnitintitnpapacnaiiimidacsamiiiaenteeiptaniah 135.8 131.4 131.4 132.0 

10.8 Miscellaneous commodities______~_ ad 129.4 138.6 138.6 133.7 

8.2 ic ctciisapdincmebigcanesanie-aicickvteeensnth -< 169.7 169.6 166.6 157.1 

| gE A aan 123.5 122.2 117.9 108.9 

6.1 Building materials....................... 168.3 168.1 167.8 153.8 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs___------~-~_--. 127.5 127.5 127.5 125.9 

| Poe. | ee 118.9 118.2 1i8.2 118.3 

3 Fertilizers___-_ 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

3 Farm machinery abled 105.8 105.8 105.8 104.8 

100.0 All groups comb!ned__~..__--.__.-~. 150.8 149.0 147.5 141.6 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: June 22, 1946, 117.5; June 15, 1946, 116.1; 


and June 23, 1945, 110.3. 





ceived an average of $1.295 
April. 


in 


Workers’ Earnings Up 
in April Says Board 


All payroll factors indicating 
the well-being of manufacturing 
workers except actual hours 
worked showed continued recov- 
ery in April, according to The 
Conference Board’s monthly sur- 
vey of 25 industries, a report on 
which was issued on June 22. 

Reconversion and __ strike-in- 
duced lows for nearly all these 
factors were reached in February 





Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $105,784,000 for the week ending June 20, 1946 as 
reported “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 24% below 
the previous week, 153% above the corresponding week of last year 
and 15% below the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on June 20, went on to say: 


Private construction this week, $58,974,000, is 32% below last 
week and 228% above the week last year. Public construction, 
$46,810,000, is 11% below last week and 96% greater than the week 
last year. State and municipal construction, $28,864,000, 3% below 
last week, is 137% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, 
$17,946,000, is 21% below last week and 53% above the week last 
year. 

Total engineering construction for the 25-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $2,503,580,000, which is 202% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 


the announcement said. While 
the March and April advances 
apparently indicate the beginning 
of a trend, the direct and indirect 
effects of the coal and other 
strikes may affect the movement 
for some months, according to the 
Conference Board; its summary 
of labor statistics for April, with 
comparisons with earlier dates, 
follows: 


Hourly Earnings. Up 1.7% from 
March, At $1.165, the April aver- 
age was 5.8% higher than April, 
1945, 53.5% above January, 1941. 
61.8% over August, 1939, and 





struction in 1946 totals $1,594,729,000 which is 559% above that for 


97.5% higher than 1929. Skilled 
male workers, the majority, re- 





Weekly Earnings. The April 
average of $46.90 was an increase 
of 1% over March, but 6.4% less 
than the previous April. It was 
53.2% greater than January, 1941, 
71.9% over August, 1939, and 
64.3% above the 1929 average. 
Skilled male workers averaged 
$52.47. 

Real Weekly Earnings. Aver- 
age weekly earnings adjusted for 
cost of living were 0.6% higher 
in April than in March. They 
were 7.7% below April, 1945, but 
23% higher than in January, 1941, 
34.6% above August, 1939, and 
93.4% higher than 1929. 

Hours per Week. Average ac- 
tual hours per week, at 40.4, were 


0.3 hour, or 0.7% less than in 
March. They were 11% less than 


in April, 1945, slightly above Jan- 
uary, 1941, 6.6% longer than Au- 
gust, 1939, but 16.4% shorter than 
the 1929 average. The wartime 
peak was 46.2 hours. 

Man Hours Worked. Total man 
hours in manufacturing rose 4.2% 
in April, but were 24.1% below 
the level of April, 1945. They 


were the highest since last Au- 
gust, but lower than for all the 
January, 


months between 1941 


Public construction, $908,851,000, is 55% greater than the | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


and August, 1945. They were 5.3% 
less than the 1929 average. 

Employment. Employment in 
the twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries rose 5% over March, but 
was 14.6% less than in April, 1945. 
It was 25.8% below the peak of 
October-November, 1943, and was 
lower than for any month from 
March, 1941 through August, 1945, 
The employment level was 13.3% 
higher than the 1929 average. 

Payrolls. Manufacturing pay- 
rolls were 6% higher in April 
than in March, but 20.2% smaller 
than in April, 1945. They were 
the highest since August, 1945. 
but lower than in the months 
from June, 1942, through August, 
1945. The April figure was 56.5% 
higher than January, 1941, 129.9% 
above August, 1939, and 86% 
above the 1929 average. 


Kelloge Pact Binding 
British Jurist Asseis 


The Kellogg-Briand Pact out< 
lawing war is still in force accord- 
ing to international law, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, British At- 
torney General, declared on June 
19 in addressing Paris jurists in 
the Palais de Justice it was stated 
in a wireless message from Paris 
that day to the New York “Times”, 
which further said: 

Speaking of international law 
and the reasons for its failure, 
he said the pact of 1928 was still 
binding under international law, 
He added that the League of Na- 
tions was an “admirable mech-« 
anism” but the nations had ne- 
glected to make use of it. 

“If between 1936 and 1939 the 
nations failed to prevent war,” 
he said, “it was not because of 
any deficiency in the law. The 
war took place because of the 
inactivity of international police.” 


Freight Cars on Order 
Again Declined in May 


The Class I railroads on June l, 
1946, had 39,483 new freight cars 
on order, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
June 21. This included 10,561 
hopper, including 3,078 covered 
hoppers; 4,812 gondolas, 1,163 flat, 
12,773 plain box, 6,194 automobile, 
3,880 refrigerator, and 100 miscel- 
laneous freight cars. New freight 
cars on order May 1, last, totaled 
39,708 and on June 1, 1945, 
amounted to 31,283. 

They also had 585 locomotives 
on order June 1, this year which 
included 63 steam, six electric and 
516 Diesel locomotives. On June 
1, last year, they had 504 locomo- 
tives on order, which included 
119 steam, two electric and 383 
Diesel. 


The Class I railroads put 14,723 
new freight cars in service in the 
first five months in 1946, which 
included 6,007 hopper including 
1,063 covered hoppers, 2,454 gon- 
dolas, 47 refrigerator, 55 flat, 
1,009 automobile box and 5,151 
plain box freight cars. In the 
first five months of 1945 the rail- 
roads put in service 18,818 new 
freight cars. 


They also put 101 new locomo- 
tives in service in the first five 
months this year, of which 39 
were steam, and 62 were Diesel. 
New locomotives installed in the 
same period last year totaled 260 
of which there were 43 steam, and 
217 were Diesel. . 


HMoodys Daily 
Commodity Index 





Tuesday June 18, 1946___-----~--~---- 286 : 
Wednesday, June 19_____:__---~-_-- 260.0 
Thursday, June 20______ — 286.1 
Srigss, duns. 81... s 286.4 
| Gasurday Jens. BO... .,2ssc- 250.9 
Monday, June 24__________. ——<- 200.8 
Tuesday, June 25__ . -- 281 
Two weeks ago, June 11________- 289.< 
Month ago, May 25......_._...._-- 280.4 
Year ago, June 23, 1945 ___- 290.8 
1945 High, Dec. 27___--__-__------ 265.0 
now, Jin. 34... -_. ———-- See 
1946 High, June 24__________-----_ 286.5 
A SSA ens 264.4 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 
Ended June 15, 1946 Increased 65,000 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended June 15, 1946 was 
4,960,650 barrels, an increase of 65,000 barrels per day over the pre- 
ceding week and a gain of 72,286 barrels per day over the correspond- 
ing week of 1945. The current figure was also 290.650 barrels in 
excess of the daily average figure of 4,670,000 barrels estimated by 
the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for the month 
of June, 1946. Daily production for the four weeks ended June 15 
1946, averaged 4,842,800 barrels. The Institute further reports as 
follows: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,799,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,510,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,068,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,447,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,931,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended June 15, 1946; and had in storage at the end of the week 
93,449,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 13,611,000 
barrels of kerosine; 35,582,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 45,915,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


The complete report for ihe week ended June 15, 1946 follows 
in detail. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 

















State Actual Production 

*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 

Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 

Requirements Begin. June 15, Previous June 15, June 16, 

June June 1 1946 Weck 1946 1945 
**New York-Penna._— 48,200 50,350 + 2,050 49,850 48,950 
tS a ES emacs 250 Prd 250 14 
**West Virginia_____ 8,400 8,800 4 650 8,150 7,700 
**QOhio—Southeast = 7,600 5,650 ao 700 5,550 5,400 
Ohio—Other ---__--- 2,850 oo 550 2,600 2,700 
IIE ie Bits chances danse 18,000 19,600 — 1,250 19,800 11,800 
ee 210,000 207,800 — 600 209,050 200,250 
OS Soe 31,000 29,900 — 1,100 30,600 29,600 
SS Se 46,000 50,150 + 2,750 47,800 49,450 
pO Se 800 +750 miodie 750 900 
I on in he sccisandh antiig 255,000 260,000 +282,900 + 43,450 261,750 275,150 
Geemems 1.1.6. 380,000 380,000 383,150 — 1,850 379,900 386,350 
Texas— 

a 19,650 re 19,500 i 
TE : 155,650 SBR 143,500 raerae 
Beesrict Til ........ 515,400 rae 480,850 fas 
YS See 229,600 vas 223,800 ee 
pa ee ee 43,950 aeiakan 41,150 eames 
East Texas__....... 326,000 Aa 358,000 eo 
Other Dist. VI__--- 107,350 Games 105,150 ee 
District VII-B_----. 32,400 eae 31,950 pe 
District VII-C_____ 28,450 ee 27,750 ey | 
aeetriet VIIi...... 580,450 — 3,750 538,200 jncdinagy 

Restrict IX ....—.. 132,400 ees 131,000 ace 
pn eee 86,450 eenanied 86,350 eras 
Total Texas....... 2,050,000 ¢2,293,092 2,257,750 — 3,750 2,187,200 2,180,450 
North Louisiana_____ 81,760 + 700 80,700 69,050 
Coastal Louisiana___ 296,100 + 6,000 292,250 298,950 
“Totaly Louisiana... 380,000 417,000 377,850 + 6,700 372,950 368,000 
fa 79,000 78,268 74,150 — 50 73,650 78,700 
Beeson ......... 57,000 63,450 — 700 63,850 52,000 
0 EEE OTA 1,000 1,150 davai’ 1,150 700 
New Mexico—So. East 98,000 106,000 §97,600 eens 96,450 103,350 
New Mexico—Other-_- t 500 oh 150 450 400 
weemime ......... 104,000 117,350 + 5,950 114,700 107,850 
pS eee 22,000 21,800 + 2,450 19,950 20,300 
 )_ =P 26,000 31,800 — 1,000 31,100 11,550 
I 848,000 §831,000 875,100 + 9,200 865,300 946,800 
Total United States 4,670,000 4,960,650 + 65,000 4,842,800 4,888,364 





@*Pennsylvania Grade included above__---_ 64,800 + 3,400 63,550 62,050 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
Premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of June. As requirements may 
be supplied. either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
@stimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
anixed with crude oil in the field. 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. June 12, 1946 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of June 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
4mcludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was orcered shut down 
for four days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
@perate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JUNE 15, 1946 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis— 
§Gasoline tFinish’d tStks. of tStks. 











% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n anu {Stocks GasOil of 
Retin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fue) Fuel 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
eae 2 99.5 761 90.7 1,726 22,894 5,432 10,955 8,306 
Appalachian— 
astrist No. 1... 76.3 96 67.1 310 2,466 266 453 203 
meee HO. 2....... 84.7 54 87.1 184 1,025 67 147 191 
ie, Be, Mieke... 87.4 748 86.0 2.733 19,058 1,992 4,921 3,635 
@kla., Kan., Mo._---- 78.3 389 82.9 1,336 8,137 827 2,117 1,271 
Inland Texas —------ 59.8 212 64.2 893 3,024 364 350 689 
‘Texas Gulf Coast_--- 89.2 1,206 98.4 3,694 14,140 2,332 5,821 5,315 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 97.4 334 104.0 1,009 3,997 1,270 1,791 1,335 
No. La. & Arkansas... 555.9 57 45.2 149 1,841 204 406 191 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3..... 19.0 11 84.6 42 91 20 42 34 
District No. 4----- 70.9 129 78.2 354 2,140 136 443 747 
GEE, « kicwtnnnn 85.5 802 80.7 2,080 14,636 701 8,136 23,998 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis June 15, 1946 85.8 4,799 86.3 14,510 *93,449 13,611 35,582 45,915 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis June 8, 1946 85.8 4,827 86.8 13,864 94,146 13,013 33,958 45,938 
U. 8. B. of M. basis 
June 16, 1945_____ 4,957 14.940 +¢87,105 8,562 30,282 39,808 


*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,523,000 barrels. tIncludes unfinished 
@asoline stocks of 11,773,000 barrels. tStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. In addition, there were produced 2,068,000 barrels of 
Kerosine, 5,447,000 barrels of gas cil and distillate fuel oil and 8,931,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil during the week ended June 15, 1946, which compares with 1,827,000 
barrels, 5,441,000 barrels and 9,015,000 karrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 1,541,000 barrels, 5,440,000 barrels and 9,385,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
‘ended June 16, 1945. 





Wholesale Prices Up for Week Ended June 15, ‘Swope Re-Elected Pres. 


Lahor Department Reports 


Primary market prices continued their advance during the week | 


ended June 15, 1946, increasing 0.3%,” 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor which 
said that “at 111.8% of the 1926 average, the index of commodity 
prices in primary markets prepared by the Bureau was 5.5% higher 
than a ycar ago and 6.0% abuve the end of the war.” The advices 
from the Bureau continued: 
“Farm Products and Foods—The rise of 0.4% in the group index 
for farm products was due primarily to increases in prices of cattle 
eggs, and milk. Prices of cows and steers increased as the small 
number received in the markets indicated continued holding-back 
by sellers. Lamb prices decreased with poor quality and poultry 
quotations declined seasonally. The demand for eggs, increased by 
the meat shortage, combined with seasonally lower production to 
ralse egg prices. Lemcn prices were higher, but were still under 
ceilings effective on May 27, and sweet potato prices increased sea- 
sonally. Prices of onions and potatoes declined with liberal supplies. 
Milk quotations moved up under the ceiling increase granted to pro- 
ducers June 7. Raw cotton quotations continued to climb. Farm 
products prices on the average were 1.5% higher than a month ago 
and 6.8% above a year ago. 


“Sharp seasonal decreases in prices of fresh vegetables and 
smaller decreases for dressed poultry more than offset higher prices 
for bread and milk, bringing the group index for foods to a level 0.1% 
below a week ago. This was 0.3% higher than a month ago and 3.8% 
above a year earlier. The advance in bread prices was the result of 
weight reduction. 

“Other Commodities—Prices of all commodities other than farm 
products and foods averaged 0.3% higher during the week and were 
0.9% above a month ago and 5.2% higher than a year earlier. Farm 
machinery prices moved up from 3 to 10% and prices of brass mill 
products advanced following ceiling increases granted in accordance 
with the wage-price policy, to cover higher material costs and ap- 
proved wage increases. Upward adjustments under the wage-price 
policy also were made for saws and alloy steel bars. Substantial 
price increases for red and white lead pigments followed higher ceil- 
ings allowed by OPA because of higher lead costs. Gasoline prices 
moved towards ceilings with increased demand. There were sharp 


advances in leather prices under increased ceilings to tanners effect- 
ive June 7. 


The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 


for June 8, 1946 and June 16, 1945 and (2) percent changes in sub- 
group indexes from June 8, 1946 to June 15, 1946. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 15, 1946 


(1926100) 


Percentage changes to 
June 15, 1946, from— 
Commodity group— 6-15 6-8 6-1 5-18 6-16 6-8 5-18 6-16 








1946 1946 1946 1546 1945 1946 1946 1945 
All commodities 111.8 111.5 111.1 110.9 1060 +03 +08 +5.5 
Parm products__--------_______ 139.9 139.4 138.8 137.9 131.0 +04 +15 +68 
Foods ~......._-.......__-.... 111.8 111.9 111.8 111.5 107.7 —01 +03 43.8 
Hides and leather products... 123.4 120.9 1209 1209 1183 +21 421 +43 
Textile products___--_-___._--_ 108.3 108.3 108.2 {£082 99.1 0 +01 +9.3 
Fuel and lighting materials_____ 86.9 86.9 86.7 87.0 84.5 0 —01 +2.8 
Metal and metal products_______ 111.0 110.55 109.5 109.3 1048 +05 +16 +5.9 
Building materials__________--_ 128.5 128.2 127.8 1269 117.3 +02 +13 +9.5 
Chemicals and allied products__ 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.3 95.3 0 +0.5 +1.6 
Housefurnishings goods_________ 110.4 110.2 110.0 109.4 1062 +02 409 44.9 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 97.9 97.9 97.8 96.3 94.6 0 +1.7 +3.5 
fo. yl ee 125.8 125.5 125.1 1246 119.0 +02 +10 +5.7 
Semi-manufactured articles_____ 104.4 103.4 101.7 101.7 95.3 +10 +2.7 +9.5 
Finished products _ 106.8 106.6 106.5 106.1 1020 +02 +0.7 +4.7 

All commodities other than farm 
DOGGMORE csi lc dewcwce 105.6 105.4 105.1 104.8 1006 +0.2 +08 + 5.0 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__-------- 104.9 104.6 104.3 104.0 99.7 +0.3 + 0.9 + 5.2 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JUNE 8, 1946 TO JUNE 15, 1546 
Increases 
Leather an tiie aioxetoakeiad . 8.4 Dairy Products_- ae tomes 
Agricultural Implements_- = 5.2 Other Building Materials 0.3 
Nenferrous Metals 2.2 Other Farm Products : 0.2 
Hides and Skins 1.4 Other Foods-_-. ; 0.2 
Livestock and Poultry _ 0.8 Petroleum and Products 0.2 
Cereal Products - a ee _ 0.7 Shoes ; . 22 
Paint and Paint Materials_- 0.6 Iron and Steel_.- : 0.1 
go, ae es _._ 0.4 Lumber _- $ : 0.1 
Decreases 

Pruits end Vebetables.<............. “28 Meats .......... ivan: a 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its report: 


NOTE—The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the most part 
represent prices in primary markets. In general, the prices are those charged by 
manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on commodity exchanges. The 
weekly index is calculated from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator 
of week to week changes and should not be compared directly with the monthly index. 

ever peoples may differ on poli- 


7 
Red Gross Convention | ti one cconenic issues, under 


j i ss they 
The twenty-first convention | the banner of the Red Cross 

of the American Red Cross opened er for the betterment of 
at Convention Hall in Philadel- . a3 
phia on June 18, and the more Mr. O'Connor, _ praising the 
than 4,000 delegates heard Na- work of the American organiza~- 
tional Chairman Basil O’Connor| tion during the war, asked, “Now 
read a message from President| We must face, indeed we are In 
Truman in which the President the midst of, a reconversion per- 
declared, according to advices|iod to meet the continuing re- 
from the Associated Press, that sponsibilities of our wartime serv- 
the organization, despite its tre-|ices and the expansion of our 
mendous war contributions, can | traditional peacetime programs to 
become an even greater force for|™eet more adequately the ayer 
unity among the peoples of the|0f all our people.” Pointing ou 
world. Said the President’s mes- that the Red Cross is rendering 
sage ; service to approximately 1,500,000 
“This broader role provides new | Men overseas, for whom it main- 
challenges and greater opportu-| tains 5,300 workers serving in 780 
nities and along with them,| camps, hospitals and clubs, he 
heavier and more sobering re-|sqded that the organization would 


epee point os “not be able to reduce to a total 





just and enduring peace, it is very | peacetime budget as soon as many 
expect us to,” 4B83. 





heartening to observe that how- 


| 


| 
| 


it was announced on June 20/| the 





Health & Welfare Assn. 


At the first annual meeting of 
Trustees of the National 
Health & Welfare Retirement As- 
sociation, Inc., Gerard Swope was 
re-elected Chairman of the Board, 
and Milton H. Glover of Hartford, 
Conn., President. Other officers 
who were re-elected for the com- 
ing year, it was announced June 
19, were xordon Rentschler, 
Treasurer, Mrs. Charles S. Brown, 
Henry Bruere, John O. Stubbs of 
Boston, Vice-Presidents, Hobart 
M. McPherson, Assistant Treas= 
urer and Homer Wickenden, Sec- 
retary. Mr. Swope reported that 
since the National Health & Wel- 
fare Retirement Association start- 
ed its operation on Oct. 1, 1945, 
contributions by employers and 
employees of hospitals, health and 
welfare agencies, are being re- 
ceived at the rate of $1,800,000 per 
year and already these employees 
are covered by $12,000,000 in 
death benefit protection. Ten death 
claims have been paid totaling 
$20,575. The enrollment in the 
plan is approaching 8,000. 

The Retirement Association was 
established under the sponsorship 
of the national association of 
Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., because of the need of a re= 
tirement system for workers im 
welfare organizations throughout 
the country who are not now cov- 
ered by Social Security. In more 
than 125 communities, Mr. Swope 
said, the community chest has ap= 
propriated the funds necessary for 
their constituent organizations to 
join the plan. Mr. Swope an- 
nounced that negotiations with 
the American Hospital Association 
have been completed and amend= 
ments to the By-Laws adopted to 
make the Plan available to the 
hospitals throughout the country 
belonging to that Association. 
According to John H. Hayes, 
President-elect of the American 
Hospital Association, who is a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Retirement Associa- 
tion, the hospitals of the country 
are at a great disadvantage in 
competing with industry for per- 
sonnel because up until this time 
hospitals have had no Social Se- 
curity or pension benefits to offer 
their employees. The business of 
the National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Association is man- 
aged by a board of 60 Trustees 
representing welfare interests in 
all parts of the country. Its affairs 
are under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York and all its 
pension and death benefits are 
reinsured under a_ participating 
agreement with the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, 


Annual Meeting of 
Small Business Assn. 


The National Small Business 
Men’s Association will hold its 
annual national membership 
meeting at the Palmer House in 
Chicago July 22, 23 and 24, ac- 
cording to DeWitt Emery, Presi- 
dent. Operators of small business 
enterprises throughout the United 
States are expected to attend the 
sessions, which will deal with 
government regulations, labor re= 


lations, taxes and other problems 
of present-day business. Harold 
O. McLain, President of the Rail- 
ways Ice Company, Chicago, will 
be the principal speaker at the 
banquet to be held July 23 and 
Billy B. Van, Mayor of Newport, 
N. H., will speak at the luncheon 
meeting July 24. Other speakers 
will also be heard at various ses= 
sions of the convention, Mr. Em~ 
ery said. As President of the As- 
sociation, Mr. Emery will report 
on the organization’s accomplish= 
ments and objectives. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on 
June 19, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange 
and the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 1, continuing 
a series cf current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 1 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,539,686 shares, which amount was 15.22% 
of the totel transactions on the Exchange of 8,345,280 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended May 25 of 
2.356.933 snares or 15.52% of the total trading of 7,593,460 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended June 1! amounted to 820,315 shares, or 15.13% of the 
total volume on that exchange of 2,710,220 shares. During the week 
ended May 25, trading for the account of Curb members of 690,985 
shares was 14.16% of the total trading of 2,440,380 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 1, 1846 








Total for Week t% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales RS oe a ee en 274,450 
tOther sales ee a ee ey ee 8,070,830 
EGE CR... 25, sntintndntiniiiniaedaetbianiammniaat 8,345,280 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
[GG PE... ccncncnenesnesenhess 746,670 
OT 3 Se ee 164,050 
i ee ee —_ 647,820 
eee —_ 811,870 9.54 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total pureneses._._........._-.-....-. «=< e 124,480 
eee 20,400 
I, i iio as sn ctlcanccaesiestacenepdiligianeaiinant 151,050 
ee win 171,450 1.77 
3. Other transactions initiated eff the floor— 
ao. oY a 251,969 
I CIID reece cite cktecierchthenentintinmenetoniagouiigny 67,200 
INE I sins acceso hisgllincintad in neciptniinn nan 366,047 
lg |. a _ 433,247 4.11 
4. Total— 
yo es 1,123,119 
OE Ee eae ea 251,650 
OT ae ee 1,164,917 
EE ee ae ee, ne a 1,416,567 15.22 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JUNE 1, 1946 














Total for Week t% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Rl re eter ea en ae ee ne 74,655 
a 2,635,565 
(0 a es 2,710,220 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
,. of. 259,690 
EE aS a ears eee — 21,345 
OE ear e aa ees 222,465 
= ee 243,810 9.29 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
RE MN, oa ecicttento cyte mine neng 56,720 
SII I an tai cnsiabah eeienentisin ge deintlidbenenenia 8,800 
i I a ae ese 48,185 
ee cat 56,985 2.10 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
a ee eee 61,860 
I on cscs sedis: deci enss nin lesenahenriaiitniin inde 31,250 
On ae Pe eareTE 110,000 
a a eneinaenabiin 141,250 3.74 
4. Total— 
eee en 378,270 
EE En, ee 61,395 
0 Se eee ee 380,650 
0 Eee ee ees ee en 442,045 15.13 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
A eT 0 
ge EE ee 122,171 
Toke) WRENS .... 2. nnicccmcimeeceponsonncn 122,171 
pS ee a ee ee 138,637 


*The term “‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

+In calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 

§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are included with ‘other sales.” 





; States.” The press advices added: 
President Vetoes “He said that the Secretaries of 


War Prisoner Bill | War and Navy made an agree- 
President Truman on June 14| ment on March 31, 1945, estab- 
vetoed legislation providing for| lishing a common policy giving 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Some Improvement in 


stated: “With strikes at most non-ferrous metal mines, mills, smeit- 
ers, and refineries *ither settled or about to be settled, producers 
leck for some improvement in the supply situation in copper and 
lead before the middle of July. Stockpiles of these metals have been 
reduced sharply since the beginning of the year and will continue 
to fall unless purchases from for-*» mee at 





eign sources are resumed in the 
near future Preliminary discus- 
sions in reference to buying cop- 
per and lead from foreign pro- 
ducers have been in progress, even 
though the question of obtaining 
necessary funds has not yet been 
settled. Utah Copper, A. S. & R. 
Co., and U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining labor contracts have 
been ratified by local unions. The 
Phelps Dodge settlement is ex- 
pected shortly.” The publication 
further went on to say in part as 
follows: 
Copper 

Though more than 85,000 tons 
of copper has been released by 
the Office of Metals Reserve for 
June, it is doubiful whether more 
than one-third of this quantity 
will be shipped in the form of 
wirebars. However, copper pro- 
ducers believe that June probably 
marked the low point for the year 
in reference to these shapes and 
that July should bring some meas- 
ure of relief to consumers. 

The Government’s stockpile of 
copper was placed at 352,818 tons 
as of May 31. This figure, obtained 
from official sources, was viewed 
as too high in market circles. A 
more realistic figure would have 
brought the total down to around 
310,000 tons at the end of May and 
it may fall to 250,000 tons by the 
end of the current month. 
Foreign prices ruled firm and 
averaged slightly higher than in 
the preceding week. The strike 
at Chile Copper has not yet been 
settled. 

Lead 

The supply-demand problem 
for July was discussed at a meet- 
ing between CPA officials and 
producers in Washington on June 
21. Consumers believe that more 
metal will be available next 
month than the greatly reduced 
tonnages distributed in recent 
months, owing to the resumption 
of smelting and refining opera- 
tions at plants that have been 
closed down by strikes for almost 
four months. CPA, according to 
the reports circulating here, plans 
to ask producers to set aside 
around 25% of their production 
for a “kitty” to take care of essen- 
tial business. 

Lead sales for the week amount- 
ed to 1,456 tons. 

Prices in the foreign market 
continue to strengthen, and busi- 
ness being placed abroad indicates 
that sellers are obtaining the 
equivalent of 8%4c and 9c per 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS 


pound. RFC has been negotiating 
for the purchase of foreign lead 
for third-quarter delivery. 

The Government’s stockpile of 
lead at the end of May was down 
to 39,600 tons, which compares 
with 40,926 tons a month previous. 

Production of lead in Canada 
during April amounted to 15,432 
tons, against 15,644 tons in March, 
and 14,086 tons in April last year, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. During April Canada 
exported 13,723 tons of pig lead 
and 33 tons contained in ore. 


Zine 

There were no new develop- 
ments in regard to the price situ- 
ation in zinc last week. The in- 
dustry believes that OPA is in no 
hurry to act on revising the price 
structure, even though costs have 
risen and certain grades are in an 
extremely tight position. Produc- 
tion of Special High Grade is ex- 
pected to decline because of un- 
expected work stoppages at mines 
in New Jersey. 


A 30-day inventory limit has 
been established by CPA for Spe- 
cial High Grade and Prime West- 
ern zinc, according to a release of 
June 14. Die-cast alloy also was 
placed under the inventory curb. 
The grades of zinc named are in 
critically short supply, and a 
tendency to accumulate excessive 
inventories has become evident, 
according to CPA. 


A strike at the Franklin and 
Ogdensburg mines of the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. was called June 
17. Members of District 50, United 
Mine Workers, AFL, demand an 
18lec an hour wage _ increase. 
About 1,000 workers are involved 
in the wage dispute. 


Tin 

The Government’s stockpile of 
tin on May 31 totaled 55,579 tons, 
of which 24,734 tons was pig tin 
and 30,845 tons contained in ore 
and concentrate. The figures 
would indicate that the stockpile 
has decline only slightly since the 
first of the year. There were no 
developments in reference to the 
Bolivian tin concentrate contracts 
now up for renewal. It is believed 
| in some quarters that imports of 
/tin concentrates from the Dutch 
East Indies are likely as produc- 
| tion in that area increases. 
| Production of tin concentrates 
| in Malaya in the first quarter 
contained 802 longs tons of tin. 





(“E, & M. J.”” QUOTATIONS) 








—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —Lead— Zine 
Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York NewYork St.Louis’ St. Louis 

June 13 .. 14.350 14.400 52.000 8.25 * 8.10 8.25 
June 14 14.150 14.425 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 15_. 14.150 14.425 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 17 14.150 14.500 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 18 3 14.150 14.425 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 19 ae 14.425 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
Average____ 14.150 14.433 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 


Average prices for calendar week ended June 8 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 14.150¢; export copper f.o.b. refinery 14.404¢; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 8.250¢; St. Louis lead, 8.100¢; St. 
Louis zinc, 8.250¢; and silver, 70.750¢. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound 


They are reducec 


promotion of Navy, Marine Corps | 


and Coast Guard personnel who 
had been priseners of war, on the 
ground that the measure did not 
take into consideration the needs 
of the service, and that it was 
neither necessary nor in the na- 


tional interest. The President 
said, according to Associated 
Press Washington advices: “The 


act does not inciude personnel of 
the Army and it is my considered 
belief that any such law should 
provide a common policy for 
prisoners of war of all of the 


armed forces of the United 


special consideration to the pro- 
|/motion of returned prisoners of 
war. The two departments are 
| now promoting such personnel to 
|the level which they presumably 
| would have acquired had they 
not been captured. 
| “The act contemplates expendi- 
| ture ‘of large and indefinite sums’ 
under retroactive features, he 
said. Army personnel who were 
taken prisoner far exceed those of 
the other services and if the bill’s 
benefits were extended to them, 
| he said, it would involve expendi- 
_tures far in excess of those con- 





Copper, lead and zine quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that 1s 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As ‘delivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 


Effective March 14, the export quctation for copper reflects prices obtaining ir 
the open market und is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. ; 


Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot b 
r ars 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075¢. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75¢ 


up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cath 
Senta Ut Eide. ber aeeek. q y odes in standard sizes are sold at 8 


Quotations for zine are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contra 
- : Ss. ct prices for 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all Snutekeas com- 


mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prim 
r e Western but 
not less than lc. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 





templated in the legislation.” 


. month. 
Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for eoemmon lead only. 


| 
Supply Situation Looked for—Stockpiles Off .... :; 


“E. & M. J Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of June 20, | Jane 15 


| 





Forward metal was nominally 
as follows, in cents a pound: 


June July August 

_ 52.000 52.000 52.000 

14 52.000 52.000 52.000 

52.000 52.000 52.0009 

June 17 52.000 52.000 52.000 

June 18 52.000 52.000 52.000 

June 19 : 52.000 52.000 52.000 

Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c per pound. 

Quicksilver 


The market was greatly con- 
cerned last week over reports that 
Italian metal was offered for ship- 
ment at lower prices. This brought 
out slightly lower prices here, 
with spot and nearby quicksilver 
available at $99 to $102 per f.ask, 
a drop of $1. The first quarter 
statistics confirmed earlier re- 
ports that imports were light. 


Silver 


Market authorities look for a 
compromise on silver that eventu- 
ally will raise the price to 90.5c 
an ounce. The provision inserted 
in pending legislation that would 
raise the price after two years to 
$1.29 is expected to be side- 
tracked for the present. The 
famine in silver continues, with 
consumers of silver nitrate claim- 
ing that they are suffering real 
hardship because of the dearth in 
supplies. 

Fear that silver is moving to- 
ward another crisis exists in fi- 
nancial circles in London, par- 
ticularly in reference to the fu- 
ture position of the metal in India. 
Pressure to raise the price in the 
United States is given as the rea- 
son for growing tension abroad. 

The New York Official price of 
foreign silver continued at 70%4c. 
London was unchanged at 44d. 


National Petroleum 
Council Established 


J. A. Krug, Secretary of the In- 
terior, on June 18 announced the 
establishment of the National Pe- 
troleum Council, an industry com- 
mittee of 85 members who will 
serve without compensation. They 
are to advise Mr. Krug and the 
Oil and Gas Division of the de- 
partment on oil and gas matters. 

The Council membership in- 
cludes 55 men who served at some 
time during the war on the Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council, 
the national industry advisory 
group which aided the Petroleum 
Administration for War in mobil- 
izing the United Nations oil re- 
sources on a world-wide scale. 

In selecting the membership of 
the Council, Mr. Krug stated that 
special attention was given to as- 
suring a well balanced represen- 
tation as between large and small 
companies in all parts of the 
country and from all phases of 
both oil and natural gas indus- 
tries. He explained that members 
of the Council do not serve as 
representatives of their com- 
panies, but as representatives of 
the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Krug pointed out that while 
many of the members are affil- 
iated with the larger companies, 
the preponderance of representa- 
tion is from the smaller, indepen- 
dent companies. ‘These small 
companies,” he said, “in the ag- 
gregate form a large and most im- 


portant segment of the petroleum 
industry and one of the largest 
classes of small business in the 
country.” 

Ralph K. Davies, formerly Dep- 
uty Petroleum Administrator, and 
now head of the Oil and Gas Divi- 
sion, in commenting upon the 
plans for the Council, said that it 
was contemplated that there 
would be established a series of 
national committees of the Coun- 
cil. This additional organization, 


he pointed out, will broaden fur- 
ther the scope of industry repre- 
sentation and will provide work- 
ing groups of great value to Gov- 
ernment. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended June 15, 1946 Increased 37,792 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended June 15, 1946 
totaled 867.918 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 20. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1945 of 5.404 cars, or 06%, and a decrease below the same 
week in 1944 of 9,575 cars or 1.1%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of June 15, increased 
37,792 cars or 4.6% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 309,851 cars, an increase 
of 12,628 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 23.003 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. , 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
126,078 cars, a decrease of 820 cars below the preceding week, but 
an increase of 19,613 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 187,287 cars, an increase of 13,996 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 14,193 cars above the 
corresvouding week in 1945. 

Grain ard grain products loading totaled 45,538 cars, an increase 
of 2,032 cars ahove the preceding week, but a decrease of 7,383 cars 
‘below the corresponding weck in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone. grain and grain products loading for the week of June 15 
totaled 32,145 cars, an increase of 2,891 cars above the preceding 
— but a decrease of 4,664 cars below the corresponding week in 
1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 13,660 cars, a decrease of 1,519 
ears belcw the proceding week and a decrease of 1,023 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of livestock for the week of June 15 totaled 10,064 cars, a decrease 
of 1,298 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 362 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945, 

Forest products loading totaled 47.822 cars, an increase of 687 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,446 cars above 
ihe corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 66,375 cars, an increase of 7,882 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 8,449 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 11,307 cars, an increase of 2,906 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,798 cars below the 
corresponding weck in 1945. 

Ail districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1945 except Eastern, Pocahontas and Southern and all re- 
ported decreases compared with 1944 except Pocahontas, Southern 
and Centralwestern. 





1946 1945 1944 

ee ee 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
RE ee eee 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
rE eran 3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
fe Le eR ee eee 2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275,846 
gla Aa aE “ 2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,616 
. 8 of | i SORE See re eee 626,885 837,886 810,698 
SSS ee eee eee 830,126 884,658 873,174 
Week of June 15 Ee ee 867,918 873.322 877,493 

aa EG nh 17,278,107 19,507,896 19,507,680 


| The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separute railroads and systems for the week ended June 15, 1946. 
During this period 61 roads reported gains over the week ended 
June 16, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JUNE 15 





Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 

Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Gastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 

4nn Arbor___.__-__ 2838 306 273 1,44 

Bangor & Aroostook_______________ in 1,500 1,303 1,074 s07 mee 
oO — 7,911 6,988 6,913 12,118 13,974 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville____. 1,226 954 1,330 1,927 1,882 


I LEELA LAE TOM _ 25 40 24 35 45 







































































MENGES VOTING... ono eeweeeene 1,047 1,017 1.119 2,386 2,388 
ESSE ee nen 4,828 4,949 4,957 11,029 14,205 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 8,097 8,048 8,061 9,445 10,962 
Gees Os MACKINAC..... 2 enenne 401 247 286 211 152 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___._--___ 1,402 1,731 1,780 1,010 1,178 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_______-_ = 389 414 338 3,012 2,595 
RCE Seas NE Ea eed -_ 11,524 12,763 13,203 14,551 17,136 
es SPUNK WESLOTR. QW Wn ncemccse 4,739 4,037 3,928 7,623 8,339 
Lehigh & Hudson River__________-_-_ 179 197 209 2,235 3,035 
Lehigh & New England___-_________ ~ 2,314 2,260 2,225 1,706 1,675 
TT — 8,576 8,405 9,208 7,308 12,156 
EES AL TR 2,790 2,480 2,420 2,866 2,962 
Monongahela_____-__~- an 5,169 6,383 7,647 290 311 
a a eae S020 2,904 2.444 44 2K 
New York Central Lines_____________. 52,661 50,377 50,830 48,785 53,449 
eR. 10,774 10,084 Y¥,5U3d 14,402 h soew 
New York, Ontario & Western________ 982 1,049 1,390 1,839 3,587 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis____-__. 6,728 6,241 6,672 13,276 15,334 
NW. Y., Susquehanna & Western_______ 368 382 419 1,893 2,211 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 5,882 7,222 7,755 8,834 9,584 
SS See ee eee 5,783 5,147 5.016 6,682 8,422 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut___--_--_----~- 1,228 889 1,011 31 26 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___---_-_ 370 347 339 101 219 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia_________ Sate 1,026 1,083 1,440 2,430 4,174 
ie cietricte ink ns deatininaingnali —_— 428 366 373 1,186 1,214 
a an neal intciemngiies 6,116 6,238 5,685 11,073 12,239 
Wheeling & Lake Erie_____________ _ 5,752 5,723 6,087 4,205 4,650 
ae 163,380 160,564 164,012 193,467 226,844 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown__. ____ 498 734 698 1,098 ~ 1,344 
Baltimore & Ohio____--------------. 41,225 46,924 47,722 23,300 29,005 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 5,041 5,418 7,058 1,753 2,143 
EB 1,537 pe 1,659 17 15 
Centra! R. R. of New Jcrsey_____-__---. 6,546 6,897 6,712 15,675 20,100 
a, 0 i Sate eaeleet ahead ete pbseieenbngl — 438 468 531 52 54 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania_____-_--_~— 312 171 246 9 16 
Ligonier Valley__---~-- 43 104 178 9 67 
EE EEL FEE Se 1,555 1,676 1,765 4,678 4,500 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines________ 1,695 1,831 1,744 1,714 2,293 
Pennsylvania System___--__-_____ __. 85,412 88,280 88.852 67,848 63,613 
Reading Co.___..__- 14,821 15,238 15,304 25,553 27,055 
Union (Pittsburgh) —_- 13,405 16,345 19,562 5,289 6,850 
Western Maryland 4,915 3,900 4,064 11,167 12,865 
a 177,443 189,299 196,095 158,162 169,920 
Pecahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio 36,240 28,698 28,864 17,090 14,747 
Sorfolk & Western 26,755 21,378 22,282 7,171 7,425 
Virginian. 5,475 4,437 4,542 1,594 2,456 
Total 68,470 54,513 55,688 25,855 24,628 
= —— aac 








Railroads 


Seuthera District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern__ 
Atl. & W.P.—W.R.R. of Ala... —__ 
Atlanta Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Centrai of Georgia... == 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
.. | Sfeiiivent sali yeliamest dabei a 
Columbus & Greenville 
Durham & Southern 
Florida East Coast__....-- a 
Gainesville Midland 
Georgia 


Olinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville... wie 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Mississippi Central_......_-._ = 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern._....- = in 
Piedmont Northern 


Southern System____..... = _ 
Tennessee Central__._........ 
Winston-Salem Southbound 


Total 





Northwestern District— 


Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.________ = 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______ 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__._._ 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern__._._________ “< 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_____.__ 
kl TTT 
Green Bay & Western__._.___._____.. 
uake Superior & Ishpeming_________ - 
Minneapolis & St. Louis_._._.......__. 
Minn., 8t. Paul & S. S. M._.________ om 
_...., ate 
Spokane International____.________ —_ 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__._.__._.__ 


Total 





Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System____.__. 
aie ieeteecates aaa 
Bingham & Garfield____.__________ me 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________ 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________ 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific____-_ —_ 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois__._.___.___ 
Colorado & Southern___-.___---_--__ 
Denver & Rio Grande Western____.__. 
NS OS a ee 
Port Worth & Denver City__________ - 
Nlinois Terminal — socskmeiiaialie 
ETD 
ETE - 
North Western Pacific__...._...._. — 
Peoria & Pekin Union__...___-_-___. -_ 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) _.-._.______ 
Toledo, Peoria & Western___..___-_.__ 
Union Pacific System 
i ecisiteiccan on 
Western Pacific 

















CO 





Southwestern District— 


Surlington-Rock Island__.-.___--__-. 
EE ES pe et 
International-Great Northern____.-—- 
tk. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.__--- a 
Kansas City Southern..._._____---~-- a 
Louisiana & Arkansas___-_-_-~--~~-- —_ 
Litehfield & Madison.............--....-- 
atiseours & ArKansas.....-~....en~~--— 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_____~~-. 
ON | a 
Quanah Acme & Pacific____._.__--~~--- 
St. Louis-Gan Francisco..__.....-.... 
8t. Louts-Southwestern_______--_-..— 
Tezas & New Orleans............--..-.~- 
Pones & Pacific... ........<cncnnecooe 
Wichita Falls & Southern___-----—__ 





Weatherford M. W. & N. W.-----—-— 
Total = 
tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line 


Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City 


and 1946. 
































Total Loads 
Total Received from 

Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
474 437 254 153 321 
O20 i198 719 2,091 2,404 
Bae t 845 t t 
15,461 12,158 12,524 8,636 10,855 
4,175 3,831 3,674 4,503 4,841 
436 401 419 1,669 1,674 
1,636 1,724 1,803 3,624 2,965 
356 258 243 294 248 
102 105 124 1,008 557 
1,013 1,000 983 1,390 1,049 
95 50 52 82 "132 
1,200 1,211 1,343 2,624 2,456 
403 416 403 828 789 
4,956 5,084 4,036 3,690 4,341 
27,464 27,843 28,576 14,860 16,775 
29,190 26,529 25,252 9,612 12,236 
200 211 165 9390 1,023 
_ 428 348 216 253 452 
3,473 3,401 3,180 3,955 4,616 
2,263 2,121 1,342 1,382 1,596 
454 406 377 1,410 1,260 
426 579 426 10,859 9,659 
11,626 10,277 9,835 7,320 7,749 
27,199 25,151 22,608 24,323 24,645 
741 543 687 757 734 
149 129 130 1,137 1,097 
134,745 125,011 120,316 107,450 114,478 
20,482 19,050 20,189 13,466 15,296 
2,186 2,333 2,264 2,972 3,393 
20,018 22,174 21,105 10,695 11,192 
3,333 3,671 3,365 3,975 3,943 
22,683 27,544 27,881 330 600 
789 1,177 1,023 540 521 
7,253 8,531 8,773 8,691 9,740 
458 381 434 135 115 
20,927 21,996 22,954 6,763 8,908 
488 402 492 843 979 
2,243 2,522 2,673 80 71 
1,607 2,031 2,150 2,067 2,604 
7,249 8,010 6,755 3,542 3,117 
10,111 11,581 11,114 5,380 7,187 
130 310 147 537 572 
2,607 2,973 2,975 2,529 4,350 
122,564 134,506 134,294 62,545 72,588 

— 

29,545 29,103 27,233 10,054 14,937 
2,675 3,904 3,461 3,401 3,995 
5 356 455 9 8d 
18,727 19,492 18,736 10,098 12,806 
3,431 3,239 3,098 724 878 
14,693 13,311 12,142 13,525 14,368 
3,114 2,920 2,686 3,238 4,805 
573 627 546 1,696 2,576 
2,612 3,621 3,629 4,088 7,910 
636 525 730 64 61 
1,877 1,589 1,096 1,384 2,136 
1,929 2.519 2,270 1,671 1,987 
1,134 1,148 1,176 447 552 
1,466 1,444 1,779 122 111 
739 778 940 603 643 
0 3 0 0 
33,972 34,624 33,647 10,217 15,309 
5 405 317 2 2,382 
13,498 15,665 14,405 15,090 19,980 
534 620 525 6 7 
1,997 2,124 2,124 3,057 5,201 
133,162 138,017 130,996 79,496 110,699 
207 334 423 729 995 
4,013 5,098 5,617 2,779 2,265 
2,470 3,318 3,200 5,194 3,842 
1,262 2931 891 1,773 2,030 
3,404 4,959 6,213 3,029 3,040 
2,596 3,309 3,884 2,119 2,651 
316 265 246 1,400 1,593 
193 125 138 344 304 
6,226 5.875 7,002 4,629 5,433 
17,223 16,672 16,591 15,265 18,425 
386 138 65 198 221 
11,175 9,784 8,905 7,127 8,731 
3,212 3,452 3,499 5,369 6,637 
9,255 10,163 14,317 5,429 5,746 
5.847 5,615 4,929 7,634 8,330 
278 131 141 17 90 
31 33 30 13 <9 
68,154 71,412 76,992 63,108 70,562 





RR. iIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas, 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled Orders 
Remaining Percent of Activity 


Orders 
Period Received Production 
1946—Week Ended Tons Tons 

See _ 198,985 161,122 
SS ee 178,443 158,229 
|} aaa 157,227 167,243 
es 169,355 164,267 
OS) eee 183,509 167,541 
a <i Se ener 225,192 164,562 
April CEE 154.235 169,627 
Aur @e.........-++.+--= 143,946 167,627 
OS ee 148,161 156,291 
May a 229,120 174,501 
CS ie) 155,747 165.911 
(—E—EE—E ee —E——————e 159.370 162,563 
BE Diiicwacwnmmamns ae igs,iae 152,203 
June ie ica ea cai wis waneeedien 142,001 139,693 
June ieyaattaiinapied ‘ie on 186.073 160,607 
June 15_- sion » 136,211 161,240 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
Compensation for delinquent 


not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary 


ments of unfilled orders. 


Tons 


533,794 
551,081 
538,572 
539,100 
549,928 
607,799 
591,661 
566.152 
553,274 


605,288 
591,206 
595,427 
565,225 
567,068 
591.496 
567,087 


Current Cumulative 


adjust- 


Senate Approves Sent. 
Valley Power Lines 


By a vote of 36 to 31 the Sen- 
ate on June 20 approved a grant 
of $4,572,000 to the Reclamation 
Bureau for construction of a gov- 
ernment-owned power distribution 
system in the Califronia Central 
Valley. The action, which over- 
rules a Senate Appropriations 
Committee proposal to forbid 
construction of any lines south of 
a 25-mile link from Shasta Dam 
to Shasta Sub-station, increases 
funds in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill for the Central 
Valley reclamation project to the 
budget estimate of $25,000,000 for 
the year commencing July 1. The 
measure, as Associated Press 
Washington advices stated, goes to 
a Senate-House Conference com- 
mittee for settling of the differ- 
ence between the Senate appro- 
priations and a House apvroved 
$10,840,120 for the Central Valley, 
including $414,090 for transmis- 
sion lines. The advices from which 
we quote further said: 

Senators McCarran (Dem., Nev.) 
and Gurney (Rev., S. D.) opposed 
an amendment by Senator Hay- 
den (Dem., Ariz.) which restored 
authority for the Reclamation 
Bureau to construct two 230-kilo- 
volt lines from Shasta Dam to 
Tracy, Calif., and a 115-kilovolt 
line from Keswick Dam to Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr. McCarran said the lines 
would duplicate facilities of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which 
has served Northern California 
for years, and would institute a 
Government policy that would 
“discourage private enterprise, if 
not destroy it.” 

Mr. Hayden, in reply, declared 
there is “a great distinction be- 
tween private enterprise and 
private monopoly.” 

If the Government lines are not 
built, he said, the P. G. & E. 
would be the only customer for 
Government power. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on June 
19, a summary for the week end- 
ed June 8, of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N, Y. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 


Weck Ended June 8, 1946 





Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of crders ici sicmiaaial 33,145 
Number of shares ety 968,865 
Dollar value _. $44,667,733 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 59 
*Customors’ other sales_- 28,743 
Customers’ total sales____ 28,802 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales 2,300 
*Customers’ other sales 803,491 
Customers’ total sales. ~ 805.791 
Dollar value $37,568,219 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sale i 130 
+Other sales a 152,210 
Total sales aceuie 152,340 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares LEA 305,530 


*Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt” are ree 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” 

+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 





is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 
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~ Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies 
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Walter G. Kimball, Chairman of 
the Board of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, announced on June 
20 the following official changes 
and appointment: 

“Arthur W. Heidenreich, Assist- 
ant Trust Officer, to become 
Trust Officer; Sidney Mathews, 
Assistant Trust Officer, to become 
Trust Officer; Malcolm C. Mc- 
Master, Assistant Trust Officer, to 
become Trust Officer; Sydney G. 
Stevens, Assistant Trust Officer, 
to become Trust Officer, and 
Isaac W. Hughes, Jr., appointed 
Assistant Trust Officer. 





Harvey D. Gibson, President of 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York, announces that at the 
meeting of its board of directors 
held on June 24 Kenneth F. Mac- 
Lellan of Chicago was elected a 
Director. Mr. MacLellan was 
born in Trenton, Ontario, Canada. 
Upon the completion of his edu- 
cation, all of which he received in 
Chicago, he entered the employ of 
the National Biscuit Company un- 
til 1910 when he joined the Chi- 
cago Carton Company. In 1925 he 
formed the United Biscuit Com- 
pany of America and became its 
President which position he still 
holds. 





Guaranty Trust Company of 
Wew York announces the appoint- 
ment of Joseph F. Lord as an As- 
sistant Secretary at the Com- 
pany’s Fifth Avenue Office. Mr. 
Lord was on military leave of ab- 
sence from the company for more 
than three years prior to last No- 
vember, serving in the Pacific 
withthe rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander, USNR. Attached _ to 
the Marine Corps Air Wing in 
connection with radar and fighter 
direction, he was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal. 





The directors of the Trade Bank 
& Trust Company, New York, 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
Street, announced the opening of 
a new branch of the bank on June 
24; this office is located at 8 West 
Forty-eighth Street, and will be 
headed by Sidney W. Guttentag, 
Assistant Secretary of the insti- 
tution. The bank also has an of- 
fice at Second Avenue and Fourth 
Street. 





The 25th anniversary of the 
Forty-second Street Branch of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
which began business at the 
northwest corner of Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street on 
June 20, 1921, was marked on 
Thursday, June 20, with a staff 
banquet in the main ballroom of 
the Hotel Shelton. Douglass. B. 
Simonson, Vice - President in 
charge of National City’s largest 
branch unit in the entire domestic 
and overseas system of the bank, 
presided. 





The Greenwich Savings Bank of 
New York has announced that it 
will open a new branch office to- 
day (June 27) at 2 West Fifty- 
seventh Street in New York City. 
As soon as materials become 
available, the bank states a new 
bank building will be erected at 
3-5 West Fifty-seventh Street. 
"The bank’s main office is located 
zat Broadway and Thirty-sixth 
Street, and it also operates an of- 
fice at Sixth Avenue and Six- 
teenth Street. 





The Dollar Savings Bank of the 
City of New York, main office 
Third Avenue and One hundred 
Forty-seventh Street, opened on 
June 24 a new branch office at 
3121 East One hundred Seventieth 
Street in the Bronx, N. Y. The 


bank, which has resources in ex- 
cess of $280,000,000 now has 
three branch offices in New York 
City. 





Herman Ringe, President of the 
Ridgewood Savings Bank of 
Ridgewood, New York, has an- 
nounced the election of George 
C. Meyer as Trustee of the bank. 
Mr. Meyer is Director and Secre- 
tary of the Cord-Meyer Develop- 
ing Company, the Dick-Meyer 
Realty Corporation, and the Gar- 
den Housing Corporation. 





Herman Ringe, President of the 
Ridgewood Savings Bank, has an- 
nounced that the bank is now cel- 
ebrating its 25th anniversary. Or- 
ganized in 1921, the Ridgewood 
rapidly expanded to become, it is 
stated, the 44th largest savings 
bank in the United States. The 
bank now has two modern of- 
fices, in Ridgewood and Forest 
Hills. In 1929, eight years after 
the bank opened, a modern build- 
ing at the corner of Myrtle and 
Forest Avenues was erected to 
handle the expanding business. In 
1939 the bank erected its second 
office at Queens Boulevard and 
Continental Avenue, Forest Hills. 
The Ridgewood Savings Bank 
now serves more than 75,000 de- 
positors with resources over 90 
million dollars. It offers every 
type of savings bank service, in- 
cluding Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance. During the war years the 
Ridgewood Savings Bank sold 
more than $13 million in War 
Bonds. Today, it is engaged in 
postwar development of new 
homes and better housing facili- 
ties. 





The Board of Trustees of Brook- 
lyn Trust Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of $2.50 a share on 
the capital stock, payable July 1 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 24. This 
represents an increase from the 
previous rate of $2 a share semi- 
annually, or $4 per annum, which 
had been paid since April 1, 1933. 
In December, 1945, however, an 
extra dividend of $1 a share was 
declared along with the regular 
semi-annual dividend of $2 a 
share, both of which were paid 
Jan. 2, 1946. 





The merger of the Merchants 
National Bank of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
and the Bank of Corfu, N. Y., 
with the Manufacturers & Trad- 
ers Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was approved by stockhold- 
ers of each bank on June 19, the 
Buffalo “Evening News” of that 
date reported; it further said: 

“The consolidation will become 
effective June 29. Henry B. King- 
man of the Dunkirk bank will be- 
come a Vice-President of the M. 
& T. and will be in charge of the 
Dunkirk office. Cyrus W. Carrier 
bf be Manager of the Corfu of- 

ice. 

“Stockholders of the M. & T. 
also voted to increase the capital 
stock from $5,490,000 to $5,720,000 
and to issue 23,000 additional 
shares which will be exchanged 
for the stock of the Merchants 
National Bank and the Bank of 
Corfu on the following basis: 
Nine-tenths of a share of M. & T. 
for each share of Merchants; 10 
shares of M. & T. for each share 
of Bank of Corfu stock. The M. & 
T. and Merchants bank stocks have 
a par value of $10 while the Bank 
of Corfu stock has a par value of 
$100.” 

An item regarding the proposed 
merger appeared in our issue of 
May 30, page 2988. 








At the annual meeting of the 
Middletown Savings Bank, Mid- 


dietown, Conn., held on June 3, 
John M. Hincks was made a Vice- 
President and Elmer. S. Hubbell 
was elected a director of the insti- 
tution according to Middletown 
advices to the Hartford “Courant” 
which stated that Mr. Hincks is 
President of the Middlesex Assur- 
ance Company, Middletown and 
Mr. Hubbell is President of the 
Middletown 
Company. 


Press Publishing 





At the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for Savings of Hartford, 
Conn., on June 18, it was an- 
nounced that Charles P. Cooley, 
Chairman of the Board since 1928, 
would retire because of ill health. 
Mr. Cooley, who joined the bank 
as trustee in 1902, became its 
President in 1920 and Chairman 
of the Board eight years later. 

At the June 18 meeting Edwin 
H. Burkle, was made an assistant 
secretary of the bank and Ostrom 
Enders, First Vice-President of 
the Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Company, was made a trus- 
tee. 

The Hartford “Courant” of June 
19, from which this information 
is learned, went on to say: 

“The reports at the meeting in- 
dicated growth in the bank’s vol- 
ume of deposits, which have in- 
creased from $48,877,000 to $114,- 
247,000 in the last 20 years. More 
important additions during the 
same period were in the surplus 
account, which increased from $4,- 
019,000 to $14,588,000, a gain of 
262%. The total amount re- 
ceived by depositors in the past 
fiscal year was $31,851,739 com- 
pared with $24,488,666 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945, an in- 
crease of 31%. Total as of the 
closing of the fiscal year ending 
June 1 were $114,247,496 com- 
pared with $104,939,679 at the end 
of the previous year, an increase 
of 9.3 per cent. Total bank assets 
are $129,077,052 for 1946 com- 
pared with $118,370,552 in the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1945.” 





Terms for merging of the West 
Hartford Trust Company, West 
Hartford, Conn., with the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
Hartford, Conn., have been agreed 
upon, subject to approval by the 
stockholders, which ‘is expected, 
it was announced on June 22 by 
the Hartford “Courant,” the ad- 
vices therein by A. E. Magnell 
further stating: 

“Under terms agreed upon 
stockholders of West Hartford 
Trust Company receiving eight 
shares of stock of the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, for 
each share of West Hartford 
Trust, will receive an equivalent 
of $712 a share for their stock 
shares of West Hartford Trust are 
$100 par and those of Hartford- 
Connecticut are $25 par, making 
the ratio of exchange on equiva- 
lent par basis two for one. The 
current bid for stock of West 
Hartford Trust Company was 
$230. 

“West Hartford Trust Company 
has total resources of $13,500,000. 
Its capital is $200,000 (shares $100 
par) surplus is $300,000; and un- 
divided profits $105,000. The bank 
was organized in 1926. No changes 
in personnel are contemplated. 

“In connection with this trans- 
action Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company will have a capital in- 
crease, from $4,000,000 to $4,400,- 
000. The terms of issue will be 
outlined to stockholders in con- 
nection with the special meeting 
of stockholders. 

“Hartford - Connecticut Trust 
Company is one of the strongest 
state banks and trust companies 
in New England outside of Bos- 
ton. Its total resources exceed 
$126,000,000: Capital $4,000,000; 
surplus $4,000,000; undivided 
profits $852,000; reserves, $1,061,- 
000 as of Dec. 31, 1945, 





At a meeting held on June 18th 
the board of directors of the Com- 





mercial Trust Co. ef New Jersey, 
at Jersey City, declared the regu- 


lar quarterly dividend of 2% and 
an extra dividend of 1% payable 
July 1st. The sum of $600,000 was 
at the same time added to the 
surplus, which was formerly 
$3,400,000. The capital and sur- 
plus figures are now: Capital, $3,- 
400,000; surplus, $4,000,000. 





The Philadelphia “Evening Bul- 
letin” stated on June 19 that Lee 
Sowden has been elected Chair- 
man of the Board of the North 
Philadelphia Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa. He had served 
the company as President for 27 
years. John F. McNelis, the ad- 
vices continue, formerly Executive 
Vice-President, succeeds him as 
President. Raymond A. Mayer, a 
principal examiner for the Penn- 
sylvania State Banking Depart- 
ment, was elected Treasurer and 
Francis Eisele was elected Assist- 
ant Treasurer. 





J. Marshall Delamater has been 
elected Assistant Secretary and 
D. Rice Longaker and A. Radford 
Quigley, Assistant Treasurers of 
the Land Title Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 





The election of Harold G. Haw- 
thorne as Assistant Vice-President 
of the Farmers Deposit National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa., was made 
known on June 21, by the Pitts- 
burgh “Post Gazette” which went 
on to say: 

“Mr. Hawthorne, who will as- 
sume his new duties on August 1, 
is at present connected with the 
General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration as assistant manager of 
the Pittsburgh office. In his new 
position he will be in charge of 
the bank’s installment credit oper- 
ations.” 





The Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland at Baltimore 
and its affiliate, the American 
Bonding Company of Baltimore, 
have announced the appointment 
of James F. Neale, Jr., as mana- 
ger of their Albany, N. Y., branch. 
He succeeds the late Joseph D. 
Brooks, who had headed the of- 
fice since its opening in 1922. Mr. 
Neale has been a member of the 
companies’ field organization since 
1937 and has served in various 
capacities in the companies’ of- 
fices in Memphis, Newark, Brook- 
lyn and Detroit. He will be as- 
sisted in the management of the 
—"* branch by George H. Fen- 
nell. 





A semi-annual dividend of 444% 
or $2.25 a share was declared by 
the directors of the Calvert Bank 
of Baltimore, Md., on June 18, it 
was announced in the Baltimore 
“Sun” of June 19, which stated 
that the dividend is payable June 
29 to stockholders of record June 
26. The previous semiannual pay- 
ment was 4% or $2 a share. 

From the “Sun” we also quote: 

“The bank paid a stock divi- 
dend of 50% last October 31. 

“The board also ordered the 
transfer of $100,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus, as of 
June 29. This will give the bank 
a capital of $600,000 and surplus 
of $900,000.” 





Harold W. Kreamer has been 
named Treasurer and Lawrence I. 
Schiermyer, Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer of the 
Ohio Citizens Trust Co. of Toledo, 
Ohio, Willard I. Webb, Jr., Presi- 
dent, announced on June 12, ac- 
cording to the Toledo “Blade” 
which added in part: 

“Mr. Kreamer became Auditor 
of the bank when it was organ- 
ized in 1932. He was appointed 
Assistant Treasurer in 1944. 

“Mr. Schiermyer also has been 
with the bank since the organiza- 
tion. He has served as Credit 
Manager since 1942 and is past 
President of the Toledo Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 





The election of Walter F. Rock- 
well as a Director of the Indus- 





| trial National Bank of Detroit, 


Mich., was announced by Eugene 





a 


W. Lewis, President of the bank. 
Mr.- Rockwell; tne. Detroit “Free 
Press” of June 18 reported, js 
President of the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company. 





Henry E. Atwood, President of 
the First National Bank of Min. 
neapolis, Minn., announced on 
June 21 that Kenneth M. Morri- 
son, Vice-President and Comp. 
troller had resigned his position 
with the bank because of jj] 
health. Mr. Morrison, said the 
Minneapolis “Journal” on June 
21, who has been with the bank 
since 1909, is being succeeded as 
Comptroller by Delmar E. Kulp, 
Assistant Comptroller since 1933, 





The St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., announced 
recently the election of Dr, 
Charles A. Thomas, as a member 
of the board of the bank, accord. 
ing to the St. Louis “Globe Demo- 
crat” of June 21 which also said 
that Dr. Thomas is Vice-President 
of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. 





Hugh M. Schwab, Jr., has been 
advanced from Assistant Cashier 
to Vice-President of the Lincoln 
Bank & Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., it was indicated in the 


Louisville “Courier Journal’ of 
June 20, which said that Mr. 
Schwab, has _ been associated 


with the bank since 1933, and has 
recently returned from four years 
of service in the Army Air Forces, 





Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Calif., has been 
granted approval by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to open a 
branch in Bakersfield, county seat 
of Kern County, according to 
George M. Wallace, President. He 
also announced that the bank has 
purchased a site with a building 
in the Bakersfield business dis- 
trict as quarters for the new 
banking office. The bank will re- 
model the building before open- 
ing the new branch, and later will 
erect a modern bank building on 
the site. The Bakersfield branch 
will be set up by the bank to 
serve the entire south end of the 
San Joaquin Valley, Mr. Wallace 
said. The bank already operates 
in other parts of the valley 10 of 
its 120 branches in Central and 
Southern California. For many 
years Security-First National has 
been serving scores of important 
customers in the Bakersfield area, 
and in recent years has felt in- 
creasingly the need of banking 
facilities there. 


The United States National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, opened 
its 3lst banking unit on June 17 
when the Bank of Oregon, of 
Springfield, Ore., became the 
Springfield Branch. Announce- 
ment of this addition to the 
United States National’s statewide 
system was made by E, C. Sam- 
mons, President. , 

The Bank of Oregon, organized 
in 1939, had deposits in excess of 
$2,700,000 at the time of the amal- 
gamation. 

H. L. Edmunds, President of the 
Bank of Oregon since its organiza~ 
tion, will now retire from the 
banking field. Willis N. Ekblad, 
who has served as cashier of the 
Bank of Oregon, will become 
manager of the United States Na- 
tional’s Springfield Branch. 


-_-— 





R. H. McDade has recently beem 
named Assistant General Mana- 
ger of the head office of the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce in Tor- 
onto, Canada, it is learned from 
the Montreal “Gazette” of June 
20. 

After serving in various other 
capacities Mr. McDade was 2P- 
pointed Assistant Manager at R10 
de Janeiro branch of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce in 1929, 
Manager of that branch in 1934, 
and Assistant Manager at London, 
England, three years later. He - 
made a superintendent at hea 
office early in 1943, and managet 
at London, England, toward the 
end of that year. 











